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The Miss E. Barney Tilghman who, ac- 
cording to the cabled story, was fro- 
mantically married in London last week to 
a young French Count, is an 
girl, the daughter of Col. Tilghman of 
this city, a relative of the old Maryland 
family of that name. The printing of Ler 
name as Miss E. Barney, and not Miss 
Edith Tilghman, did not identify her to 
many New Yorkers to whom she is well 
known. 
been her virtuai elopement are anxiously, 
awaited by her friends and relatives here. 


Miss Tilghman, who is now about twenty- ; 


three years old, and an heiress to a goodly 
fortune, went abroad in June, 1900, with 
Mrs. George G. Van Schaick, wife of the 
well-known New York physician of that 
name. They traveled together during the 
Summer, but Mrs. 
home last Autumn alone, and it was an- 
nounced that Miss Tilghman would spend 
the Winter in a convent in Paris. Since 
then her friends here have heard little of 
her. She is an accomplished young wo- 
man, of graceful figure, with brown hair 
and eyes, and a piquante expression. She 
was a great belle in the Southern set in 
New York society, and was one of the 
most gracefu. dancers at the Wednesday 
cotillions. 
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The reporter who goes to interview Rich- 
ard Croker for the first time realizes he 
is confronted with a serious obstacle, when 
Mr. Croker puts the usual question to him: 
“Why should you come to me for this 
information any more than you should 
ask any other citizen you should meet?” 

When William J. Bryan arrived. in New 
York on his first visit during the last 
Presidential campaign, Mr. Croker and an- 
other prominent Tammanyite were on the 
committee to meet the Democratic leader 
at the Grand Central Station. There was 
an enormous crowd present, and the police 
had hard work keeping them in order. At 
one time the crowd pressed in on the plat- 
form. Mr. Croker and the other gentle- 
man were seated on a truck well up the 
platform. 


A police Captain in charge of the squad 
approached the chieftain and asked: 

*“‘Mr. Croker, do you want me to keep 
this crowd back in the street?” 

Mr. Croker surveyed him a moment with 
his piercing eyes, and answered: 


“You see that man over there sound- 
ing the car wheels? You go ask him, and 
if he don't know, you go down to Mul- 
berry Street and ask your chief.”’ 
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A story was told the other night by a 
friend of United States Ambassador Chvuate 
concerning that statesman and jurist's en- 
counter with a young college man years 
ago. Mr. Choate had gone to New Haven 
to witness one of the famous ‘Varsity boat 
races between Yale and Harvard, and was 
returning to the city alone, when he was 
approached in the car by a Yale student, 
who was brimming over with enthusiasm 
and- smoking a huge pipe. The loquacious 
student sat himself down beside the lawyer, 
and recalled to him the fact that he, Mr. 
Choate, was an old friend of his, the 
student’s father. The older man acknow!l- 
edged the acquaintance with pleasure, and 
spoke a few kindly words, when he was 
interrupted by the loquacious student, who 
taiked on and on without rest, puffing on 
his huge pipe and blowing the smoke con- 
tinually into the other's face. The lawyer 
coughed and choked violently over the 
fumes, ard then put his eyes on the pipe 
and kept them there. The student noticed 
this finaly, and, mistaking the look four 
one of admiration for the pipe, removed 
it from his mouth and gazed at it lovingly. 

“A birthday present,” said the owner, 
proudly regarding the reeking bowl. 

“Indeed?” said the lawyer, quietly, sup- 

“TIT had no idea you 


There was a laugh all over the car, and 
the college man finally withdrew, taking 
the anctent pipe with him. 
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When ex-Chief of Police Peter Conlin 
called at Police Headquarters the other day 
to collect an installment of his pension, 
there were few of his old associates in the 
building who recognized him at the [irst 
glance. The ex-Chief has changed very 
much in appearance since he shook off the 
responsibilities of office. His nervous tem- 

‘ not conducive to comfort 
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The details of what seems to have | 


Van Schaick returned ! 
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has gained in weight, he is bronzed from 
exposure to the sun, his eye is bright, and 
he ran up the steps at Headquarters Ike 
a boy. 

“The lot of New York's Chief of Police 
' is not a happy one,’ he said to an old 
friend, “and while I[ don't regret hav- 
ing held in place, I can’t say I am sorry 
to be out of it. [I am now living life 
practically devoid of care. I am not under 
obligation to any one, and I am not in- 
debted to any one. The income from my 
pension is enough for my wants, and I 
hope to spend the rest of my days in the 
quiet of a Jersey farm.” 
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Almost every evening whet they are in 
town a trio of men who have been much 
in the public eye of late may be sven 
dining together in the restaurant at Colum- 
bus Avenue and Sixty-sixth Street, which 
is much patronized by west side politicians 
and men-about-town. The trio consists of 
William S Devery, the large-bodied and 
big-hearted head of the police force of 
this town; John B. Sexton, formerly Sheriff 
of this county, later a ammany Police 
Commissioner, now President of the Board 
of Health of Greater New York, and one 
of the closest friends of Mayor Van Wyck, 
and Frank Farrell, the recognized head cf 
the poolroom fraternity in this city, who 
is a relative of the “ Big Chief."" They 
usually occupy a table most conspicuously 
placed in front of the window of the ‘res- 
taurant, which appears to be reserved for 
them, in full view of the passersby, and ap- 
pear te enjoy dining thus in the public 
gaze, This rare combination of diners has 
attracted much attention, and has given 
rise to a great deal of comment. 
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The hope of every book agent in New 
York is to be admitted to J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan's office, in order to show his wares. 
It is asserted that the more expensive 
anything is the more easily can it be su ld 
to Mr. Morgan. Some time ago, accord- 
ing to a story that is vouched for Dy a 
man who has been in the book business for 
twenty years, the widow of a well-known 
English artist wrote to Mr. Morgan offer- 
ing to dispose of all the paintings, sketches, 
&c., her husband had left for $5,000. No 
notice was taken of the letter. Six months 
later the widow gave permission to a book 
agent to try to dispose of the paintings. 
He took them to Mr. Morgan, and sold 
them to him for $25,000. 
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Hetty Green is very happy to do business 
with the financial officers of the City of 
New York. At present the taxpayers are 
indebted to ‘‘the wealthiest woman in 
America” in the sum of $1,500,000, ad- 
vanced to meet city expenses. Hetty Green 
receives in return for her cash revenue 
bonds bearing interest at 3% per cent. 
Interest and premium are payable in Octo- 
ber. 

‘Hetty Green is smart,” said an official 
of the Department of Finance yesterday. 
‘During the Summer months there is rot 
much demand for money in Wall Street. 
She loans New York. City a million and a 
haif, and just when the money market gets 
active in the Fall the money comes back 
with good interest." 

Hetty Green does not like to have her 
transactions with the city made public. 
A peculiar fact is that when Hetty Green 
goes to collect ber money due on revenue 
bonds she can look up at the Stewart 
Building and contemplate the fact that a 
mortgage for $1,000,000 on that structure 
also carries good interest. 
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Mrs. James B. Haggin recently gave a 
ecard party at Bar Harbor. The booby 
prize was a quaint little donkey. She askcd 
a well-known man of city affairs present 
what he-thought of the innovation in the 
prize line. He replied that it would not 
be popular, as too many families in the 
Smart Set had more donkeys than they 
needed already. 
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Ex-Sheriff Thomas Dunn, story-teller of 
Tammany Hall, seldom turns the joke on 
himself. His good-natured raillery gen- 
erally starts the fun. At the Democratic 
Club a few evenings ago Mr. Dunn told’ 
of how a newaboy played him. He said: 

“You can’t get ahead of the average 
newsboy. A little lad, with marks. itke the 
Takes of Killarney over his face, 
aboard a car. He yelled out ‘ Wuxtra! 
Five hundred souls lost ina shoe factory.’ 
I grabbed the paper at once, and haniscd 
him a_nickél. While waiting for the 
change I glanced quickly to see where the 
catastrophe had occurred. There was 
nothing in the paper, and I said: 
| "Bay, boy, where ts 
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shoe factory. Get up! Want any ice? 
Say, Boss, your slow!’ 

“When that boy jumped off the 
I thought I was pretty slow,” said 
Sheriff Dunn when telling the story. 
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Mark Eustace took some up-State friends 
down the Jersey coast in a horseless car- 
riage recently. When about midway be- 
tween two settlements the machine quit 
working. The party got out, and while 
looking the thing over a long, lanky yokel, 
driving a dilapidated-appearing horse m a 
truck wagon came along. He stopped his 
horse. The predicament of the city chaps 
seemed to give him great delight. tle 
opened his freckled and grinning face and 
said slowly: 

“That automobile—"” 

“ Yes,’" quickly replied 
ought to mobile, but it doesn't. 
pass any bon mots over it, and 
make $2 if you will drag it to 

The bargain was closed, but 
hasn't squared himself with his 
for the walk he gave them. 
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James Stillman, President 
tional City Bank, is 
amateur photographer. The other day a 
reporter was trying to get out of Mr. 
Stillman some information, which he was 
evidently reluctant to give voluntarily. Af- 
ter dodging several questions Mr. Stillman 
whipped out of his pocket a handful of 
kodak films, and, addressing the reporter 
in that terse condensed way he has, said: 
“Did you ever see more clearly cut [films 
than these?’’ and in a few minutes he 
had the reporter talking about photog- 
raphy. By the time the newspaper man got 
around the subject that brought him 
there Stillman was called away by 
an im) ant visitor, and the reporter suc- 
ceeded in doing nothing more than enlarg- 
ing his own knowledge of photography. 
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Gen. Julian 8S. Carr of North Carolina, 
who recently caused a sensation in his 
State by his bold declaration that it is time 
for the Democratic Party to sever itself 
from its heresies—and who, by the way, 
may always be known by a pink carnation 
in his buttonhole—has a hold upon the 
younger generation of his State which 
nothing can shake. This may some day 
have something to do with the attainment 
of his Senatorial ambition. During the 
early months of the Spanish-American war 
the First North Carolina Regiment of Vol- 
unteers was quartered at Jacksonville, Fla. 
Pay day came, but no Paymaster. Nearly 
three weeks passed, and the men, nearly all 
mountaineers, began to murmur for their 
pay. Letters home told of the regiment's 
plight, and Gen. Carr hurried to the rescue. 
He visited the Colonel of the regiment and 
offered to advance to every man in the or- 
ganization the amount of his salary, stipu- 
lating only that each man should give his 
word to turn over to him his pay when 
the regiment was paid off. The War De- 
partment refused to allow this to be done. 
The amount which he would have advanced 
was about $20,000. 
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Col. Andrew 8S. Burt of the Twenty-fifth 
Infantry (colored) is an officer who rose 
from the ranks, and he has never failed to 
take a fatherly interest in the welfare and 
happiness of his men. He believes the best 
way for them to pass away the tedious 
hours of garrison duty is to play basebal! 
and other outdoor games. He often acted 
as umpire, and on one oceasion, despite his 
gray locks, decided to take a hand himsel?. 
Stripping off his coat, he took the place of 
one of the players. 

When called to bat he turned to the Cap- 
tain of his team and informed him that for 
the nonce he was “ just one of the players; 
not, the Colonel.”” The dusky Captain did 
not immediately reply, but as soon as the 
Colonel batted a three-bagger he was after 
him like a mad bull. 

“Go down! Go down! Yo’ skinny, pie- 
faced, bowlegged little debble. Stir yo’ 
foots, yo" son ob er camp cook! Dat's 
right! Kick de stuffin’ out'n dat second 
baseman! Run; whoop ‘em up! Yo’ runs 
lak er cow; youse er wooden man. Wy 
doan’ yo’ stir yo’ foots? Dat's it! Run lak 
er Corp’le was terhine yo.’” 

This stream of abuse, mixed with much 
profanity, and with all the pet names be- 
longing to a Colonel, was continued until 
the dignified old soldier finally crossed the 
homeplate. He said nothing until he had 
invested himself with his coat. Then he 
faced the dusky baseball Captain, who 
gravely saluted. “Private Johnson, I am 
now and from henceforth Col. Burt. Go on 
with your game.” 
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William Pinkney Whyte, former United 
States Senator, Governor, and Attorney 
General of Maryland, and Mayor of Bal- 
timore, one of the oldest and ablest law- 
yers in that city, and at present City Ccun- 
selor, laughs at the agitation of the Mary- 
land State Bar Association over the idea 
of the Judges of the 
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that fire in a shoe | peals” 
ALES: Yipee aCe cee hyte. 
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Judge should deck himself out in a 


| babes in arms 


costume 
such the play-actors do, especially in 
weather like this. Here's a coat I ain now 
wearing which cost me 30 cents. It's cool; 
I am comfortable, and I would wear it to- 
day if I were on the bench instead of a 
heavy gown which means nothing. But it 
is none of my business, nor the business of 
any other man, to say what a Judge shoulf 
wear. What the public wants is pienty of 
gray matter in his head and an nonesty ef 
purpose, with a desire to give every man, 
woman, and child justice. He can do that 
just as well in a 50-cent coat as he can in 
a $0 silk gown, and be much more com- 
fortable."’ 

The is seventy-seven years 
old, and is still one of the most active and 
successful members of the Maryland bar. 


as 


‘* Governor " 
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R. Bidwell, as Collector ef the 
received many unusual commu- 
but none more out of the ordi- 
his most recent, which came 
Oklahoma land agent, to whose 
financial prospectus of golden dreams the 
much abused Col. Mulberry Sellers, with 
his “ millions in it,"”’ would not stand five 
high. This Oklahoma land broker, in his 
letter, asked the Collector if he, as an en- 
terprising Government official in favor of 
the protection of American industries, 
would be kind enough to go to the docks 
personally to meet each incoming st2am- 
ship which carried immigrants, tell them 
about this land company of which the 
aforesaid agent is the godfather and man- 
aging Director, and be sure to get ihe im- 
migrants headed in the direction of (kla- 
homa. Not one word did the land ugent 
in regard to the payment of a conm- 
mission to the Collector for his services. 
Even with this omission, it is evident, 
say the Collector's more intimate friends, 
that the land agent mistook his man. The 
Collector has pigeonholed the letter. 
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Rafael Joseffy, the world-renowned pian- 
ist, has of late years become a contirined 
recluse, seldom leaving his home, above 
Tarrytown, for any length of time. “If 
Joseffy would make a concert tour each 
year to the larger cities of the country, he 
would clear at least $30,000," said a metn- 
ber of a well-known piano firm the other 
day, ‘‘but it is almost impossible to get 
Joseffy to play in public. The reason for 
this is that for days, and someiimes 
weeks, before a concert he is seized with 
such fits of nervousness, that, rather than 
go through this period of anxiety, ne aito- 
gether refrains from playing in public. 
® 

This is the hop-picking season so far as 
United States Commissioner John H. 
Shields is concerned. All the attaches of 
the Commissioner's office in the Post Of- 
fice Building know when their superior 
is going on his vacation. He will say to 
his friends who call: 

“ Let's stop work and go up to my coun- 
try place. The hop-picking season will 
soon begin. Great sport and lively times 
in the open fields. More local color and 
more pretty sun-browned, handsome giris 
than you ever saw before. Come and have 
a dance and a merry time, and you will 
forget ali about your rheumatism.” 

Many of Commissioner Shield's friends 
accept his invitation, and the country house 
of the Federal official near Cooperstown 
is crowded with guests when the hops ‘are 
being picked. 
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Park Commissioner Brower of Brooklyn 
is an ardent nature-lover. The habits of 
every animal are known to him. He likes 
to spend hours wandering about through 
the park woods pointing out to friends the 
different squirrels, birds, trees, shrubbery, 
ferns, and other plants to be found in 
greai abundance. Ever since Park Com- 
missioner Brower has had to do with the 
Park Department his aim has been to kecp 
about the parks and let run at will as 
many specimens of harmiess animals ag 
he could collect. 
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“Talk about the oil treatinent as a 
preventive of mosquitoes,’ said an Eng- 
lish dweller at the Creisic, “I have an- 
ointed myself with oil of pennyroyal, 
burned Chinese joss sticks at the foot and 
head of my bed, and have sprayed the 
room with lavender water. No good. 
Nothing except the oli of lavender saves 
me. from having a mosquito bite dado 
around my neck and on each ankle. Last 
night [ visited one of your bloomin’ roof 
gardens, and the mosquitces awatted my 
arrival. I innocently opened my vial con- 
taining oil of lavender aud put some cf 
the contents on my face, neck, and wrists. 
A rude attendant ordered mie to leave the 
roof. He said I disturbed the perferin- 
ance." Pog 
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The memory of man gocth back not 
far as the date of the advent of id 
barkeeper in the rotunda of 
House. Men who drink there 
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-gaid: “I don't mind mixin’ gin rickeys, 
mint juleps, or whisky smashes. Let it get 
hot and keep gettin’ hotter. It keops 
the ‘rheumatics’ out of me feet.” 
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Lester Lonergan, who has been signed by 
Minnie Maddern Fiske as her leading man 
for next season, has tired of the “Corn 
Belt.” He has not been in New York for 
two years, and when last here was in Mme. 
Modjeska’s company. “ Kansas City has 
treated me ail right,” Mr. Lonergan is 
quoted as saying, “but it is far from 
Broadway.” 
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“ Banana shines free for each customer,” 
will be the sign soon displayed by a Nas- 
sau Street shoe dealer. He has learned 
that the inside of a banana skin applied to 
either patent leather, tan, or russet shoes 
gives them the desired polish and keeps 
the leather in the best of condition. 
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He was about fifty years old, and the 
world had deait harshly with him. He 
Was one of the ‘“ benchers"’ in City Hall 
Park yesterday. Dozing for an instant, he 
dropped to the ground a_ well-thumped 
book. A passerby picked it up. It was a 
copy of Virgil's “‘ Aeneid’ in the original. 
Awakening, the bencher thanked the 
Stranger for returning the book. “It is 
the only link,” he said, ‘“‘ between my 
present miserable lot and the happy past 
of thirty years ago, when | studied law 
in an office building right over there on 
Park Row. I studied it nights, and by its 
aid mastered Latin. I have never lost 
sight of that little book.” 
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Alfred Skitt, Vice President of the Man- 
hattan Railway Company, was asked by 
a friend with whom he was chatting when 
he expected to go on his vacation. “ Vaca- 
tion? "' exclaimed the busy executive officer 
of the elevated system, “ well, 1 may get 
a good long one three years from now, 
when the electric motive power is fully 
installed for Manhattan, but not until then. 
I have not had a vacation for fifteen years, 
but have lived it out at Yonkers, and, after 


ali, I have not had such a very hard iime ! 


of it.” 
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An American girl, who lives in a charming 
Western city, returned from a long resi- 
dence in Italy on the last trip of the Min- 
nehaha. With her mother she crossed 
Mail Street in a carriage. A frown gather- 
ed upon her lovely brow as she passed 
the desecrated remnant of City Hall Park. 

“Why,” she said in a grieved tone, 
“they are destroying the one beauty spot 
of lower New York. What a shame! | If 
I were able I would devote my days to 
ineuleating here the spirit that reigns in 
Florence—the love of the people for that 
which makes their city gracious and beau- 
tiful.”’ 
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The renewed interest in the Sampson- 
Schiey controversy calls to mind a cnar- 
acterization of the two men made by a 
society woman of Minneapolis, who 
watched them as they rode in the Dewey 
parade on the beautiful Autumn day when 
it occurred. 

Sampson came first, then Schley. The 
glowing sunlight shone upon their uncover- 
ed brows. A smile was upon the face of 
each. The one, Sampson, waved his hut 
enthusiastically; the other, Schley, bowed 
suavely in response to the plaudits, eon- 
fidence expressed in his mien. 

“ Ah!” said the shrewd, cultured woman 
of the world. ‘ Schley feels that the people 
have espoused his cause, Sampson eagerly 
watches for signs that they will approve 
his course later.” 
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Edwin C. Madden, the Third Assistant 
Postmaster General, is waging a relentless, 
and what promises to be a successful, war 
on publications that abuse the second-class 
mail privilege. As a result he has at- 
tracted considerable attention 
publishing world. 
career are beginning to appear, as a matter 
of course. 

Eugene Jeroloman, a publisher, who is in 
the city on business, says that not so many 
years ago, when Madden was a small! pay 
clerk in a Western Post Office, he, Jerolo- 
man, who was located in the town, had 
occasion to make a complaint about some 
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write as I dictate.” And in that way the 
paper gat the story, in 
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Capt. James Reynolds, who is in com- 
mand of the Detective Bureau in Brooklyn, 
easily holds the laurels as the thinnest man 
in the Police Department. His closest 
competitor in this connection is Detective 
Sergeant Robert Kortright of his own 
staff. But while it is related of Kortright 
that he once effected an entrance inte a 
gambling resort by crawling through a gas 
pipe, it is told of Capt. Reynolds that he 
neatly nabbed a criminal on one vcecasion 
by concealing himself behind his own 
shadow. 
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Albert L. Johnson, the former President 
of the Nassau Railway system in Brook- 
lyn, and who died at his home at Fort 
Hamilton a few weeks ago, is remembered 
affectionately by his old employes, and 
with good reason. He himself had worked 
on the front platform of a car at the outset 
of his career, and knew of the arcdiship 
the men had to contend with. One of his 
conductors, now employed by the Rapid 
Transit Company, said the other day: 
“All of the men who worked faithfully 
under Mr. Johnson during the Summer rush 
were assured of at least a living during the 
Winter. Although the traffic did not some- 
times warrant It, all of the men were given 
at least a chance to earn enough to support 
their families. This was only one of the 
evidences of Mr. Johnson's great heart.” 
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Every time one of the leaders of the 
Kings County Republican organization 


passes the Brooklyn Post Office, on Wash- 
ington Street, he becomes deeply depressed 
in spirits. A sudden sadness also comes 
upon Senator Thomas C. Platt on the rare 
occasions when he beholds the building. 
The cause of these unhappy feelings is 
Francis H. Wilson. Mr. Wilson is still 
Postmaster of Brooklyn. For something 
like four years the Republican machine 
leaders of Kings County, with the sym- 
pathy and support of Senator Platt, have 
been trying to pull Mr. Wilson's job out 
from under him, but the job hasn't budged 
an inch. About once every three months 
it is cheerfully announced that Mr. Wilson 
is about to return to private life, and the 
machine leaders send pictures of the man 
who is to succeed him to the newspapers. 
But Mr. Wilson calmly goes ahead collect- 
ing his salary and loses no sleep nights. 
The explanation of his firm grip on his of- 
fice is the warm personal friendship which 
exists between him and President McKin- 
ley. It began when Mr. Wilson and the 
President were together in Congress, and 
it has stood by Brooklyn's Postmaster 
against all the pressure that has been 
brought by the Kings County Republican 
machine and Senator Platt to have him re- 
placed in office. 
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James E. Yeatman, the aged philanthro- 


pist who died a few days ago in St. Louis, 


belonged to a class by no means rare in 
the South previous to the war, but a class 
which the people of the North lost sight of 
in the struggle of free sentiment against 
slave prejudices. He was a slaveholder abo- 
litionist, like many of his contemporaries. 
With him it was never a question of 
whether one man had a moral right to own 
another. He was as firm-set in his convic- 
tion that the institution was one involving 
moral turpitude in the people who tolerated 
it as was Wendell Phillips himself. But, 
living among the blacks, he realized that 
immediate emancipation would be soeme- 
thing of a menace to good order, and for 
that reason he hoped to aid in bringing 
about the much-desired end by a system of 
gradual manumission. When the war came, 
however, and the integrity of the Union 
was threatened, he never wavered. UHavy- 
ing no taste for arms, he aided the Union 
cause by accepting the Presidency of the 
Sanitary Commission of the trans-Missis- 
sippl Department, serving faithfully in that 
capacity without pay. The friendship be- 
tweet Mr. Yeatman, himself a man of let- 
ters, and Winston Churchill, the novelist, 
dates from the latter's childhood. It sur- 
“ Rich- 


| ard Carvel’ came from the press dedicated 


rule of the Post Office Department. He | 


was referred to Madden. At the end of the 
conversation Madden said jokingly: “ Never 
mind, when I am the head of a department 


to the venerable banker. 
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The taste of business and professional 
men in the matter of fiction is often quite 
interesting. Charles A. Gardiner, for in- 


Stance, attorney for the Manhattan Mle- 


| vated Railroad Company, is a great reader 


troublesome rules straightened out.” It is ! 





doubtful if he had at that time any serious 
idea of ever being in Washington. Now 
he is practically the head of the auditing 
department of Uncle Sam's postal service. 


John G. Johnson, the noted corporation 
lawyer of Philadelphia, would muke a poor 
writing master. Recently, when asked to 
make a statement regarding one of hi's 
cases for a newspaper, he told the reporter 
that he would write out a statement and 
send it to the paper in the evening. ‘This 
he did. 
story was waiting for it. The statement 
which Mr. Johnson had written was of un- 
doubted importance, and was as undoubi- 
edly written in choice English, but no man 
on the staff of the paper could read a word 
of it. Not one could tell which was the 
top of the sheet. The reporter who had 
solicited the statement took the manu- 
acript, got into a cab, hurried to Mr. John- 
son's residence, and showed him the manu- 
script. 

**None of us can read a word of that,” 
he said. The lawyer laughed and looked at 
the writing. ‘‘ Now, look here—' he be- 
gan, and then he frowned. Then he 
scratched his head. “ Well,”’ .he-said, “I 
certainly wrote it, but I'll swear 1 can't 
make out a word of it. You go ahead and 
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cf detective stories. The manager of the 


@own in Washington I'll have all these | branch of the Mercantile Library where 


Mr. Gardiner draws his books is always on 
the lookout for some new and thrilling 


| story of an expert cracksman's exploits, as 


When the manuscript arrived the ! 


Tl list includes societies representing the 
' following 


he is always sure of finding an appiicant 
for it in Mr. Gardiner. 
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lormer Controller Ashbel P. Fitch, Presi- 
dent of the Franklin County Society; Jus 
tice Henry A. Gildersleeve of the Dutchess 
County Society, and Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral Job E. Hedges, President of the So- 
clety of the Genesee, are discussiay the 
project of celebrating the birth of Gov. De 
Witt Clinton next March by a great din- 
nes in his honor to be given by the various 
county societies of New York State. 
societies are yearly growing in number 


"These 


counties: Albany, Corthand, 
Oneida, Steuben, Franklin, Dutchess, and 
the Society of the Genesee Valley. If the 
proposed dinner is given, it will be mon- 
aged by a committee composed of the rep- 
resentalives of each of the societies men- 
tioned. 


®@ > 
It is probable that next Winter there wi!l 
be another addition to the dining assecia- 
tions of New York. It will be called the 
Society of Illinois. Among those who are 
interested in its formation are George Ii. 
Daniels. General Passenger Agent of the 


, New York Central Railroad; Meiviie bk. 
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Stone, General Manager of The Associated 
Press, and Judge Mooré, formerly of Chi- 
eago. If the society is started, it will Uke- 
ly become one of the largest in member- 
ship in the State, as the number of former 
residents of Illinois im New York is quite 
large. 
ee 

When one of the Washington correspond- 
ents is feeling gloomy and cast down over 
what he regards as ‘ummerited criticism 
from his chiefs in the “ home office,’’ his 
friends usually try to cheer him up by 
telling him of a sad incident that hap- 
pened to ex-Assistant Postmaster General 
Perry 8. Heath when the latter was on 
Newspaper Row in Washington. Mr. Heath 
had labored long and painfully over a par- 
ticularly able dispatch. When he sent it 
to his paper he heaved a sigh of relief and 
felt proud. He semained in this happy and 
peaceful frame of mind for about an hour, 
when he was suddenly brought down to 
earth by receiving the following severe re- 
buke by wire: 

‘Your story does not fit our headlines. 
How is this?" 
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With the exception of Secretary Root, 
Secretary Gage takes fewer holidays than 
any official in Washington. In forty years 
of business life in Chicago Mr. Gage took 
ninety days in vacations. It is also said of 
Mr. Gage that in all his business life, 
wnich he began at a salary of $500 a year, 
he was never discharged and never sought 
a better position than the one he occu- 
pied. All his promotions came to him un- 
solicited. 
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Senator Daniel of Virginia lives in very 
modest style in Washington. He cannot 
afford to spend much money, because 
everything he gets goes toward the pay- 
ment of his father’s debts. Daniel as 
spent thirty years paying off these debts, 
and it will probably be a life work. 

His father was Judge William Daniel of 
Lynchburg. He was considered well-to-do, 
but when he died it was found that his 
fcrtune had heen swept away in the panic 
of 1874, and that his liabilities were 1..ore 
than $100,000 in excess of the assets. Al- 
though Senator Daniel could have repudi- 
ated these debts, he chose to assume them. 
That was nearly thirty years ago, and all 
that time Senator Daniel has been paying 
off the debts with interest. 
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Pére Monsabré, the famous Dominican 
pretcher of the Cathedral of Notre Dame, 
Paris, whose sacerdotal jubilee has just 
been celebrated, combines with the gift of 
rare eloquence a ready wit, a keen sense 
of humor, and a fondness for practical jok- 
ing. It is related of him that, being called 
upon one day to preach in a small pro- 
vincial town where he was unknown by 
sight to the curé and vicars, he arrived 
at the vicarage and in pidgin French, 
spoken with a strong foreign accent, intro- 
cuced himself in a way that would cor- 
respond to this sort of English: 

‘““Monsabré ill. He no come. Me come 
instead. Me preach to-morrow. St. Es- 
prit help me, good breakfast also."’ 

Consternation seized upon the curé and 
his assistants. They held a council to con- 
sider how they could get rid of their ex- 
traordinary guest, but were unable to rind 
an excuse. Moreover, their visitor refused 
to take hints or to be persuaded. He had 
been sent by the Bishop, whom it was his 
duty and theirs to obe;, he intimated, und 
he would preach, whetever might betide. 
He kept the joke up until sermon time, 
when he delivered what was probably the 
nost stirring and eloquent discourse ever 
heard in the ancient place of worship. 

On arother occasion a lady presented her- 
relf to him at a most inopportune time—he 
vas preparing to ascend the pulpit—to con- 


sult him about a ease of conscience. She | 


gigglingly avowed that that morning she 
had gazed at herself too complacently in 
the looking glass, with the vesvit that she 
had committed the little sin of flattering 
herself that she was pretty. 

“Go in peace, my daughter,’ replied the 
preacher; ‘‘an error is not a fault.” 
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Neils Olsen, the steward of the New 
York Yacht Club, spends a large part of 


| his time in the Summer season acting as 


signal boy for the fleet. It is his duty to 
hoist and lower all signal flags on the 
Regatta Committee's boat, and to interpret 
the same when they are hoisted elsewhere. 
It is not at all remarkable, therefore, that 
his head is full of the subjects of signals 
and that he sometimes thinks of them 
when he should be thinking of something 
else. 

Recently at Newport a yachtsman was 
reading the printed instructions for the 
Constitution-Columbia races, posted at the 
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club station, and he came across the ex- | 


pression, ‘ Brenton Reef L. V.,"’ 
Brenton Reef Light Vessel. 
He murmured in a wondering way, “ L. 
V., L. V., 1 wonder what that means." 
The faithful Neils was standing near, 
and, hearing the letters mentioned, an- 
swered, “I don’t know, Sir, but I'll look 
it up for you.”” And he went and looked 
in the club signal code and returned to 
tell the astonished yachisman. 
‘Il. V. means Cape Sable, Sir.” 
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meaning 


The Kaiser of Germany has many hob- 









Sroups of the statues with which the Em- 
peror has decorated the alley in the Thier- 
garten in Berlin known as the “ Sieger- 
allee.”” At the close ef the ceremony, came 
the national hymn “Heil Dir im Sieger-. 
kranz,"’ whereat every one, of course, un- 
covered. Among the number was a totally 
bald man, seeing whom one of the street 
urchins present called out: 

* Hey, there's another vacant spot for the 
Kaiserin to build a church on!" 
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Oscar Hammerstein has lately joined the 
ranks of the vegetarians. He says he is 
much healthier, feels better, and is capable 
of more hard work mentally and physic- 
ally since scorning the succulent steak and 
the savory fowl. His diet other than vege- 
tables is eggs. He has them bolted for his 
breakfast, scrambled for his luncheon, and 
poached for his dinner. An omelet is the 
main food for his midnight repast after the 
close of the performance. Black coffee as 
strong as he can get it is his drink at each 
of his meals. 

A friend of his who had heard of his con- 
version expressed surprise to him during a 
conversation a few nights ago, 

“They tell me you are a vegetarian,’ said 
Mr. Hammerstein's friend. 

“You got it wrong,”’ answered the theat- 
rical manager. “1 am a walking hennery.” 
e® @ © 
When Charles Frohman stepped off the 
Steamship, the Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse, 
on Tuesdey last, he was met by a group of 
reporters and several newspaper photogra- 
phers. One of the latter, who, it happened, 
Was a new-comer to New York, approached 
the theairical Emperor, and asked him if 
he wouldn't please pose for a few minutes 
before the camera. Mr. Frohman did not 
reply, but the glance he bestowed upon his 
would-be photographer will keep’ the 
sqveezer of the bulb an immune from heat 

for the rest of the Summer. 

Mr. Frohman has a deep-rooted antipa- 
thy for the camera fiend and the newspa- 
per photographer. It is said by those close 
to him that he hasn't been photographed in 
twenty-five years, and that there is not a 
phtograph of the managerial Napoleon in 
existence. While attending a dinner some 
years ago he was sketched by an artist 
without his knowing it. This sketch has 
been copied and used all over the world. 
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John D. Crimmins is extremeiy fond of 
his country place, Firwood, at Noroton, on 
the Sound, nearly opposite Roton Point. 
The last person to occupy it before he took 
possession was William Waldorf Astor. 
Since Mr. Crimmins purchased the place 
rrany improvements have been made. The 
outer walls were torn down and rebuilt, 
and much care taken in the planting of 
trees, laying out of the grounds, &c. The 
two features visitors are taken first to in- 
spect by Mr. Crimmins are his gardens. The 
flower garden, Italian in design, is filled 
with old-fashioned flowers. The tall phlox, 
tmarigold, stock, alyssum, and other still 
older varieties, which are almost unknown 
now, are there in abundance. The vege- 
table garden is unusually good, the coarser 
vegetables, potatoes, &c., are grown on the 
farm, a mile and a half distant. At Fir- 
wood vegetables such as cauliflower, toma- 
toes, &c., are grown under glass in the 
Winter and are sent daily to Mr. Crim- 
mins's city residence, so that vegetables 
gathered in the morning are served the 
evening of the same day at dinner. 
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Mrs. Potter Palmer, whose wit is equal 
to her diplomacy, was recently asked by @ 
sporty old Prince, who meant to be gal- 
lant, whether she would not guide him to 
the fountain of perpetual youth, where un- 
doubtedly she must have drank deeply. 

“Your nighness,"’ responded the Amer- 
ican lady promptly, “they who have al- 
ready attained their second childhood need 
not to be guided to the Fountain of Youth,” 
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A handsome -home in the Harbor of Bose- 
ton is soon to be erected by B. P. Cheney, 
the husbaad of Julia Arthur, the actress. 
Mr. Cheney has secured a twenty-year lease 
of Calf fsland, which adjoins Middle 
Brewster, where he now has a home, and 
will use it as a site for his new resi- 
dence In their new home Mr. and Mrs, 
Cheney will communicate with the main- 
land through the medium of the steamer 
Jule, one of the fastest craft in the har- 
bor, while for ervising they will utilize 
Mr. Cheney's schooner yacht the Merce- 
des. 
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tussell Sage’s hcodeo is a blue bottle fly. 
So he affirms himself. A dozen years ago, 
in company with the late Alexander 
Mitchell, the late 8S. S. Merrill, and other 
prominent railroad magnates, Mr. Sage was 
touring the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul Railroad system. Learning that this 
distinguished party was to pass through 
Faribault, Minn., Major Dike, an old ac- 
quaintance of every member of the party, 
since dead, planned to have them stop over 
and take luncheon with him. An invitation 
was telegraphed down the line and the 


| party halted for a visit with the Major. 


bies; the Kaiserin only one, the building of | 


' churches. As, however, she is constantiy | 


indulging her taste for ecclesiastical con- 


struction, the matter is, financially at least, 
of some importance to those whe pay for 
her piety. ‘There is therefore a certain 
good-natured dissatisfaction with her ex- 
travagance in this line. Taxpayers com- 
fort themselves with the thought that she 
might spend their money in less praisewor- 
thy objects. The feeling on the subject was 
recently given expression to in a comical 
muuner at the unveiling of one of ihe 
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The guests were seated on the porch when 
luncheon was announced, and all arose to 
enter the house 

Just as Russell Sage was about to pass 
through the door a large blue bottle fly 
buzzed around his head for a miuute, then 
flew in through the open door. Mr Sage 
backed out. 

“Mrs. Dike,”’ said Mr. Sage to his host's 
wife, *' | can't go in there now; I will lunch 
out here, it you have no objections.” 

“Why, what in the world is the matter?” 


| exclaimed Mrs. Dike, fearing he had taken 


a dislike tc some of her arrangements. 

“ Didn't you see that fly?" said the Wall 
Street magnate. “If I should follow that 
fly into the dining room I would be hoo- 
dooed the balance of my life.” 

Mr. Sage was served on the porch, where 
his hostess joined him. 
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© guard the millions of wealth in 
7 American banks there has been devel- 

oped during the past five years a per- 
fect system of protection, according to the 
claims of officials of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association. The workings of this se- 
cret service system are in the hands of 
three Presidents of National banks in New 
York. ‘Orders for arrests and prosecutions 
are signed as follows: 


* Protective Committee, 
“ American Bankers’ Association.” 

A secret, jealously guarded, is the names 
of the men who make up the Protective 
Committee. Even the Presidents of other 
banks do not know who are the three mem- 
bers of the Protective Committee who have 
worked hard for five years to exterminate 
the bank criminals. One of the committee 
is President of a ten-million-dollar bank. On 
his shoulders has fallen most of the work. 

Step by step plans have been formed for 
breaking up gangs of bank burglars 
throughout the country. Detectives have 
been at work for two or three years follow- 
ing the movements of well-known crooks. 
Every well-known bank burglar, forger, or 
bank sneak thief who Is at large is kept un- 
der surveillance. The only time they are 
not watched by detectives in the employ of 
the Protective Committee is when they are 
in prison, and a sigh of relief goes up from 
the bank Presidents when a skillful crook is 
landed behind the bars. Then comes the 
struggle to keep him there. Not only is the 
prosecution of the wrongdoer actively be- 
gun, but in many instances the bank Presi- 
dents carry their efforts to rid the country 
of expert thieves near to persecution. Rec- 
ords are overhauled, indictments § are 
watched, and continued attempts are made 
to connect the captured criminal with other 
jobs. If sent to prison for a term for the 
crime for which he was arrested, when his 
term is nearly over the Protective Commit- 
tee again becomes active in his case. The 
records are accurately kept, and the bank- 
ers have a large rogues’ gallery of. every 
bank crook, his habits, his whereabouts, 
his style of work, his peculiarities, his asso- 
ciliates, and details of his physical appear- 
ance. The bank crook walks out of prison 
and counts himself a free man. He is met 
at the gates by a detective, who says: 

“You are wanted for another crime. The 
Protective Committee of the Bankers’ As- 
sociation has taken hold of your case." 


The heart of many an expert criminal has 
been broken and he has been forced to seck 
other fields of endeavor through the work 
of the Protective Committee. Many profes- 
sional burglars, forgers, and sneak thieves 
when planning to operate against banks, 
look for the aluminium sign: 

“Member American Bankers’ /.ssociation."’ 
and, seeing this, abandon thetr proposed at- 
tempt at crime. 

One of the three bank Presidents who has 
been active in the work of the Protective 
Committee said to a Times reporter last 
week: 


“There are many interesting things in 
this business. We hear gruesome tales 
sometimes.- Not long ago’ we learned 
through a ‘stool pigeon’ we had at work 
with a gang of bank burglars that an at- 
tempt was to be made to rob a certain 
bank in Connecticut near the New York 
Mine. I learned some of the details, and 
sent a secret warning to the President of 
the bank, signed by the Protective Commit- 
tee. That Connecticut bank President was 
one of those hard-headed Yankees. The 
first thing he did was to hire a young, 
powerful farmer who was counted the best 
hunter in-that section of the country. A 
regular riot shotgun was ordered from New 
York, and then the young farmer was post- 
ed as to his duties as follows: 

“*T understand some fellows are joing 
to rob this bank. You just sit in that cor- 
ner near the safe and never go to sleep 
any night. You will be well paid.- If any 
one starts to break in this bank, you let 
them break in, When they get in, you 
blow their heads off with this. gun.’ f 

“When ¥ sent’ word to that bank, 1 did 
not have the slightest idea of the outco-ne. 
The burglars continued their preparations, 
of which we knew the details, but we sent 
no further ‘warning to the Connecticut 
bank President.. The burglars arrived in 
the town one night, four strong. « ‘They 
waited until after midnight, and when the 
opportunity came, walked toward the bank 
in Indian file and in Jock-step, so that 
there would be the sound of only one foot- 
fall. One burglar stood on ‘the shoulders 
of another and reached the transom over 
the front door of the bank. The transom 
was pried,-and the burglars soon had the 
The young farmer never 





he let two burglars enter the door, and 
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Secret Service of 


American Banks 





ciation. In 1894, from the records which 
could be procured, it was found that Amer- 
ican banks had lost $124,355 through bur- 
giaries and $104,906 through forgeries, a 
total loss through thefts of $220,261. All 
over the country there were forming gargs 
of experts. They were men of large tech- 
nical learning. Expefts at forgery had be- 
come so clever tht checks were “ kited” 
all over the country. The use of nitrd- 
glycerine in breaking into banks in emall 
cities was becoming common, and the bur- 
glars were working with such expertness 
that they were not often caught. All rhese 
facts led President Hendrix to advise the 
American Bankers’ Association to adopt 
stringent measures for their own protec- 
tion. 

The result was the formation of the Pro- 
tective Committee, the members of which 
have been serving since 1895, without their 
names, methods, or work being known to 
any of the other bankers. Arrangements 
were made with various detective agenci>s 
throughout this country and Europe to 
send to the Protective Committee in New 
York all information about bank bu*giars, 
forgers, and sneaks. It was also deviled 
that the Pinkertons should assist the hank- 
ers. 

The first step decided on was the con- 
stant shadowing of every criminal of note. 
This was expensive, but the bankers found 
such a plan necessary. Another plan de- 
eided on was that if a criminal should 
steal from a bank in the American Aaso- 
ciation he was to be followed all over the 
world, if necessary, and, no matter what 
the expense, landed in jail and prosecuted 
for the crime. 


In a few years the crooks began to avoid 
the banks in the association. One instance 
of a pathetic nature came to a bank Presi- 
dent who is a member§ the Protective 
Committee. A burglary had been com- 
mitted in a Western bank, and the pro- 
ceeds, amounting to $40,000, were placed 
in a satchel In the hands of one of the 
gang. From New York the orders were 
given to run down the gang. They sepa- 
tated. The man who held the satclicel wus 
closely followed. The members of the 
gang cculc. never get together or divide 
the proceeds. To New York, and thence to 
Australia, went the burglar with $40,000. 
After a chase lasting nearly two years, the 
man witn the satchel gave up in despair. 
His life had become a burden to’ him. 
‘lravel ever so fast, and adopt all the 
wiles he could, the detectives kept locating 


him. and forcing him to travei again. He 
sent word to New York at last: 
“For God's sake, let up. My wife Is 


dying in America. I will deliver up every 
renny stolen from the bank and will prom. 
ise never again to break into a bank which 
is a member of the American Association.” 

The member of the Protective Commit- 
tee refused to tell the outcome of this case. 

In 1808 the number of bank burglaries, 
robberies, or attempts thereat were reduced 
tc forty-three all over the United States. 
Only in two instances did banks which 
were members of the American Association 
suffer. 


The number of cases of forgery, or at- 
tempted forgery, had decreased from over 
1,000 to 400, and of this number 61 were 
committed on members of the American 
Bankers’ Association. The hardest work 
was to break up what was known as the 
Hogan band of letter-box thieves and 
forgers. The Miller band of forgers also 
had to be broken up. So successfully had 
the work of the Protective Committee pro- 
gressed that in 1898 only one burglary was 
accomplished on the safe of a member of 
the American Association. The associa- 
tion comprises thousands of banks, em- 
bracing nearly every, city and.town in the 
United States.in its membership, ~ 

‘fhe one’ suecessful ‘burglary of a mém- 
ber’s safe in. the: year 1808. o¢curred at 
Noeblus,: Neb., ‘where: $1,284.25 in cash was 
secured by two tramp burglars, who, by the 
aid of ‘nitgo-glycerine opened the bank safe 
‘of the ‘Howard Bank. ‘The tramp bur- 
glars were arrested, convicted, and sen- 
tenced to long terms in prison, 

The year ended Aug. 1, 1898, was one of 
the most active for the Protective Commit- 
tee. Thirty-three forgers were convicted, 
and the total of sentences meted out to 
the criminals was 107 years and'1 month. 
Three forgers were sent to reformatories 
and fourteen: burglars were captured and 
sentenced toa total of 91 years and 1 
month. - Two sneak thieves were caught 


sentences amounted to 204 years and 2 


months, or an average of about four years. 


each, 

The Protective Committee of the Bank- 
ers’ Association was formed principally on 
account of the ‘operations of the Betker- 
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mittee Becker and Cregan were arrested 
and sentenced té life imprisonment in the 
California State Prison. In December, - 189%, 
in connection with Frank Seaver, alias A 
Ii. Dean, they defrauded the Nevada Bank 


of San Francisco with a draft drawn by.! 


the Bank of Woodland, Cal., on the Crock- 
er-Woolworth Bank. The draft was stolen 
from the mails, and Becker, who was the 
expert forger of .the . gang, raised- the 
amount from $12,000 to $22,000, and the 
Nevada Bank paid Seaver $20,000 on the 
draft. Cregan acted as the financial man- 
ager of the gang called the ‘“ middlemen,” 
and he secured parties to present Becker's 
forgeries at the banks. 

Charles Fisher escaped to England after 
this trouble. Fisher, in addition to being 
a professional forger, was one of the most 
expert letter-box thieves in the country. 
Fisher was hunted for several months be- 
cause of the part he took with Cregan 
and Becker. When brought to this country 
by detectives employed by the Protective 
Committee, he pleaded guilty, and was 
sentenced to three and a half years’ impris- 
onment. 


Timothy J. Hogan was the leader of a 
lively band of forgers and letter-box 
thieves. He was once captured in New 
York, but escaped from Blackwell's Isl- 
and, The detectives had much trouble in 
landing Hogan in prison. Hogan's plan 
was to rob letter boxes°and present the 
checks he stole to the banks on which 
they were drawn. The banks of Ohio, Ili- 
nois, and Wisconsin were notified of the 
Hogan gang and their methods. A check 
was presented at a Columbus bank by one 
of Hogan's confederates, and payment was 
refused. A detective under the direction of 
the Protective Committee was on the track 
of the gang. The paying teller and the 
detective went to the station and foufd the 
man in a car. Nothing incriminating was 
found on him and he was not arrested. In 
the same car, under clever disguises, was 
the whole gang of thieves. They were 
Hogan, “ Piggy" Real, “ Jim’ Wallace, 
and Frank Baxter. The gang separated, 
and Hogan went to a little hotel in Ohjio. 
An inquisitive daughter of the landlord 
caused the arrest of the noted crook. The 
spying miss looked into Hogan's satchel. 
Seeing hundreds of letters on which the 
stamps were uncanceled, she~ told her 
father, and Hogan was a few months ago 
arrested and sentenced to five years in the 
Columbus (Ohio) Penitentiary. All the oth- 
er members of the gang have since been 
captured. 


One of the most picturesque criminals 
with whom the Protective Committee has 
had to deal is Alonzo J, Whiteman, whose 
arrest in the Waldorf-Astoria a few weeks 
ago led to comment. Whiteman has been 
followed persistently for six years. He has 
violated the law and escaped conviction more 
times than any other crook in the country. 
Once Whiteman was “ caught dead,” and 
he was sentenced to a term of one year in 
the Pennsylvania penitentiary. There was 
comfort for the Protective Committee in 
this, for when Whiteman was jailed a re- 
port was-sent to every bank as follows: 

“Through persistently following up his 
operations; we are able at last to report 
that Alonzo J. Whiteman has been convict- 
ed and sentenced.” 

After his release Whiteman’'s defiance of 
the detectives and bankers was pictur- 
esque. - He came to New York and picked 
up a tramp who had seen better days. 
Whiteman, according to the official report 
of the detectives Who were following him 
all the time, took the tramp to a clothing 
store, after insisting on his taking a bath, 
and the tramp was soon a transformed 
man. Whiteman, resplendent in a new suit 
of costly clothes, and accompanied by his 
new-made friend, went to the Waldorf-As- 
toria early one morning. The first order 
was for a bottle of. champagne. Then came 
a hearty breakfast. Whiteman spent 
money lavishly. After breakfast Mr. Man- 
Who-Had-Seen-Better-Days was taken by 
the noted bank crook on a tour of the hotel. 
Whiteman knew his every action was being 
watched by detectives of the American 
Bankers’ Association, who did not notify 
Proprietor Boldt of the “identity of his 
guest, hoping to catch him in an overt act. 
Whiteman and his transformed tramp- 
friend spent the morning playing billiards, 
and in the afternoon the two began to as- 
sociate in a friendly mannet with the 
wealthy guests. Whiteman's education, 
business training, and persuasive manner, 


| which make him, according to official re- 


ports, ‘a particularly dangerous criminal,” 
was soon on speaking terms with some of 
Mr.. Boldt’s patrons. Whiteman dined 
sumptuously. He watched with amusement 
a gathering of detectives who were trying 
to puzzle out what should be done. During 
the evening, as he was extending his ac- 
quaintance among Mr. Boldt’s guests, he 
was arrested on the charge of “ approach- 
ing and talking to people."’ He was prompt- 
ly discharged ‘n the police court. 

A short account of Whiteman is given in 
an official report of the Protective Com- 
mittee after he was arrested out: West: 

_“ This, for a time, ends the criminal ca- 
reer of the ‘black sheep’ of a-highly re- 
spectable family of Dansville, N. Y¥., where 
he was at one time..the Treasurer of a 
manufacturing company and.bank Director; 
afterward State Senator of Minnesota, and 
the author:of what is:known as the ‘ Whiie~ 
man Election Law.’ of that State.. His ed- 


h tication, business training, and persuasive - 


manner made him‘’a geatentiels, dangerous 
criminal.” 
_Whiteman’s criminal career aid not end. 
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inal he got into correspondence with his 
| school friend, and when Whiteman found 
that the- young fellow-needed money, he 
sent him funds. The correspondence kept 
up for several years, and in one of the let- a 
ters of the young ecclesiastic to White- . eg 
man, the sentence was used: = 
| “T owe you a debt which I never can 
repay. No matter what trouble you may : 
bein, count on me.as your friend.” ES 
Whiteman was under arrest with the 
chance of his spending a long term in pris- 
on. He mailed the written promise of the oo 
young man, who had become a minister ; 
near New York, and boldly asked him to 3 
come to the jaii to his assistance. Through - 
the efforts of the minister Whiteman was “2 
admitted to bail, and escaped to Europe, : 
while his pal, Conway, was sentenced to 
two years in the Illinois penitentiary. 





The Protective Committee of the Ameri- - 
can Bankers’ Association claims that nearly or. 
all the old-time gangs of bank burglars a 
have been broken up, and the members are es. 
either in prison or driven out of the busi- 4 
ness. Tramp burglars are active, but when - a 
the detectives spread the news of the ob- . 
jects of the Protective Committee they 


nearly all promise that in future they will 
be very careful not to touch any bank dis- 
playing the sign showing that it is a mem- 
ber of the association 


Tokens of Esteem in Brooklyn. 


W 


HEN a new Police Captain is ap- : 
pointed in Brooklyn these days “a 
there is at once deep gloom and de- 

jection among the local saloon keepers. 

They know that the appointment means 

that the “ business men” of some precinct age 

must go down into their pockets to buy a oy” 


costly “token of esteem.” As the saloon 
keepers are usually the “ business men” 
appealed to in such instances, they feel 3 


anything but happy over the making 2of a 
new Captain. The “ token of esteem” gen- 
erally takes the form of a diamond badge. - 
Within the past few months eight or nine . 
of these very costly ‘‘ tokens”’ have been 
} kought and presented to Police Captains, 
and the saloon keepers are now praying 
that none of the local Captains will die, be 








dismissed, or leave a vacancy to be filled. 

The average cost of wne of these badges y 
is $1,500. As high as $2,000 has been paid q 
for one. A Captain is appointed and as- 
signed to the command of a precinct, which, 
ir most cases, he has never been into be- 2 


fore, und in which he is not known to an;- 
body. Yet in less than two weeks usually : 
he wins the love and esteem of the “ busi- © a 
ness men” there, and they lay awake ~ 7 4 
nights thinking out a way to show him “Te 
how very dear he is to them. Then a hall 
is hired, a banquet served, and at the end 
of it the “‘ honored guest "’ of the “ business 
men" cof the precinct, who have left their 
bartenders in charge of their warehouses 
and banks and factories while they attend, , “4 
is presented with a diamond badge. 

An interesting littl» «ory Is told of one 
of the recently made Captains in Brooklyn | 
in this connection. It seems that after this aul 
man was appointed he was hard pressed for 
mcrey. The word was passed around among <j 
the “business men" of the precinct that z 
the “ token of esteem was about due, and ~ a 
they were starting in to “ subscribe" to the 
“fund” when the Captain called a halt. 
He didn’t want any diamond badge or any- 
thing in that lipe; what he needed most y 
was ready money. If it was all the.same to , iz 
the “business men,” they could present . i 
him with the $1,500. and never mind about : ; 
the badge. It was realized, however, that 
this might lead to a lot of unpleasant talk . ; 
and maybe cause trouble, But one of ihe “= 
ward men of the precinct, who as.a com- ; 
mittee of one represented the ‘‘ busigess 
men,” had a happy idea which resulted in 
smoothing out the situation. He’ was a 
close friend of another Captain, who had 
been presented with a°diamond badge only 
a short time before. The ward man went 
to this Captain and secured the loan of. tis 
badge. The “ business men" of the pre- 
cinct were then told to go ahead “ subscri)- 
ing'"’ to the fund, and when it had been 
* raised "' the hall was hired and the ban- : 
quet was held. Then the Captain was pre- | = 
sented with the diamond badge and ever; - 
body was happy. The next day the ward 
man took the badge back to the other Cap- 
tain, while the first Captain went off to the 
bank to make a fat deposit. P EZ 


Where a “Horn” Comes From. 


The customer wore the slouch hat and 
drooping mustache affected by Westerners 
and Southwesterners; the bartender’ pre- oH. 
sented the impassive Teutonic tront that 
had evidently come from a determination 

| to quit being surprised. . aa 

* Gimme a horn,”’ quoth the customer. ; ? 

“A vat?” 

* A horn; don’t you know what a ‘horn’ 
is?” 

‘No; it is a mixed drink; yes?”’ 

“No; it's just piain whisky, that's all, 
and I don't want to wait all day. Never Pt 
mind the water.” ‘ 

“Curious,” commented the Westerner, 
“how people in this section can't under- 
stand plain English. Anybody down in Ken. .- aa 
tucky knows what a ‘horn’ is, and how it f 
got its name. 

‘How did it-get it's name?” inquired a. Se: 
. by-stander. : 
.“ Well, along. about 100 years ago the i 
first distillery ever established in Tennes- 
see was set up in Davidson County. It was : 

called the ‘ Red Hetfer,’ and the customera . -— 
who assembled at the still, especially om." 
Saturday afternoon, to drink and a 
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N the land of the moonshiner all alcohol- 
] ic beverages other than the colorless 
corn juice of home brew are contempt- 
uously styled as barroom liquors, or “ dis- 
pensary slops.”” Whether the native mount- 
aineer of Western North Carolina does a 
little fllicit distilling, or whether he only 
has a few friends and acquaintances in the 
business, he would rather have one drink of 
“mountain dew” than all the high-class 
whiskies or all the sparkling imported 
wines under the sun, and any one who in- 
duiges in the better known liquid refresh- 
ments of more cultivated regions is looked 
upon by him as weak-stomached. 

There is nothing inexplicable in the 
mountaineer’s liking for his own product. 
It is interesting, though, that there are 
scores of bibulous people from far afield, 
natives of cities in the North and South 
and West, who, having visited the moon- 
shiner’s realm and tasted the corn juice 
there, abandon cocktails and rickeys and 
highballs, converted to the theory that they 
have found something better both in 
strength and flavor. Such is the case, and 
not a season passes but numbers of well- 
to-do tourists travel into the wilds of the 
mountains seeking material for their wine 
cellars at home, or else, if they can af- 
ford it, send their emissaries thither for 
the same purpose. There is in the City of 
Asheville, the inhabitants of which place 
are for the most part immigrants from 
other sections, a certain rich man who is 
very proud of a cellar that he claims to be 
among the best in the country, and in that 
cellar there is carefully guarded a barrel 
of “mountain dew” of the brew of 1880. 

“TI wouldn't sell it for a fortune,"’ says 
the owner, as he shows the treasure to his 
friends. “If you hear of any floating 
around, let me know. I'll buy all I can get 
my hands on. These bottles of wine and 
the like I keep for my visitors, but give me 
the corn.” 

Anybody who thinks he will have no dif- 
ficulty in buying illicit liquors in these 
mountains is much mistaken. The men 
who make the stuff, most of them having 
this precariou; occupation as their only 
means of livetihood, always know their 
man before they will sell him anything, 
and there are in the small towns in and 
near the mountains regular dealers in the 
moonshiner’s liquor. The transporting of 
the whisky from the still to one of these 
dealers must be managed with great care, 
for there are scattered everywhere revenue 
officers who trace most of their victims 
through keeping a lookout for the moving 
of barrels and bottles between maker and 
agent. 3 ; 

Yet, despite the secrecy with which the 
business is carried on, it the general 
opinion among intelligent people in the 
mountains that the revenue officers could 
wipe the moonshiner of this country al- 
most out of existence if they half tried to 
do so. It is not hard to see that the officer 
does not want the moonshiner routed out, 
for how will the officer himself live if he 
destroys the man he is paid to watch? Of 
course there must be a few arrests from 
time to time, and some of those captured 
must be taken intocourtand sent tothe Unit- 
ed States prisons, but if the officers manage 
to “pull off’ enough catches to prevent 
the public's memory from lapsing between 
each such event, that is all that is neces- 
sary. The arrests that are made must be 
made as sensational as possible, either in 
reality or in newspaper columns, and it is 
not amiss if a yarn about flying bullets, 
bloody knives, and midnight orslaughts 
be spread broadcast through half a dozen 
counties. 

To be sure, there are fatalities every now 
and then. The moonshiner who is marked 
for sacrifice naturally does not appreciate 
the ethics of the revenue officer, nor is he 
willing to go to prison for the good of his 
brother stillowners. If he hears beforehand 
that the officers are coming, he does one 
of two things: If he has the nerve, he gets 
together his family ana friends, ready fora 
fight and provided with an armament of 
oli-fashioned, muzzle-loading rifles; if he is 
not of a risky disposition, but is simply in 
the liquor business because he cannot sup- 
port himself and his family by any other 
occupation, he will run away, taking with 
him, if he has time, all the distilling ma- 
terials he has on hand, and maybe part of 
the still itself. 

When the moofrtshineMis ready for a fight 
the revenue men know they are “up 
against it,’ for after the lawbreaker of the 
mountains has gotten his rifles and barri- 
caded his still he is not going to back 
down. Nor is he going to wait for parley- 
ing. The instant his foe is sighted through 

; the trees, or hiding behind the rocks, he 
“blazes away, and if he ever retreats it is 
after all his ammunition is used and he sees 
his last chance gone. Knowing all these 
things avout the moonshiners, the revenue 
officers, unless they are perfectly sure their 
man has fled, are wont to make the attack 
at night. They know that the still men 
work after sunset by the light of their fur- 
nace fires, and when they work thus they 
are at a disadvantage, for the officers, 
knowing the location of the still, have the 
firelight for a guide, while they themselves 
are hidden from the moonshiners by the 
darkness. 

However, the precautions of the attackers 
are most often found to have been useless, 
for the fighting moonshiner is far less com- 
mon than tne one who runs at the first 
warning of danger. What the officers gen- 
@sally find is a shattered still, filled with 
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the débris of apparatus for making whisky 
and pieces of old kegs. Whether the warn- 
ing comes with or without the consent of 
the officers, nothing is generally left to tell 
who were the owners of the place, nor any- 
thing that will be of value to the capturers. 

It is when the officers attack a place 
which no warning has reached that they se- 
cure “evidence” in the shape of barrels 
full of whisky, unbroken still machinery, 
and, maybe, a few bits of wearing apparel. 
Even in these unexpected raids the moon- 
shiner is seldom caught, for it seems that 
he has a knack of eluding his pursuers 
after they are seated around his pwn fire 
and talking to him. Who can say whether 
the pursuers are rendered temporarily blind 
by a drink of “ mountain dew ''? 

Often one hears it said around New York 
that more illicit whisky is made there, or 
rather in the Borough of Brooklyn, than in 
all the mountains of North Carolina and 
Tennessee, but, even if this is true, no one 
can find as much that is interesting in con- 
nection with these city stills as can be 
found about those of the mountain passes. 
The latter are not only picturesque as to 
their surroundings, but the way they are 
built is unique even for mountain architect- 
ure, and the apparatus used in them is far 
more primitive than the worst in New York 
or Brooklyn illicit disulleries. 

A few days ago a Mr. Michaels, one of 
the best-known farmers of the Pigeon River 
Valley, learned from some of his employes 
that there was a moonshiner on his place. 
The informant did not know exactly where 
the still was, not being in the confidence 
of its owner, but after a little searching the 
farmer located his unwelcome tenant, With- 
out delay he started to oust the moon- 
shiner, and a half-hour’s walk up a deep 
ravine, between two mountains, brought 
him within sight of the place where the 
tenant had been squatting for many months 
without paying rents or license. It was 
late in the afternoon, and the still furnace 
was just beginning to emit a little smoke, 
its keeper having aroused himself from his 
day's sleep in time to get ready for the 
night's work. 

At the sound of the farmer's footsteps 
the moonshiner ceased to pile fuel into the 
furnace, looked around to see who was 
coming, and then took to his heels. He 
ran up the mountain side until lost to 
view, and then the farmer had ample op- 
portunity to examine his find. The still 
was a small shed, built against the hill- 
side so that the rear inside wall was a 
perpendicular one of natural rock. The 
shed roof was made of thatchwork, so com- 
pletely covered with moss and dead leaves 
that it looked as though it was part of the 
mountain slope. In front of the shed, too, 
as well as on both sides, were heaps of 
fagots, rubbish, rocks, and logs, and the 
only uncovered entrance into the place was 
a tiny hole through the mass of rubbish, 
just large enough to admit a man's body 
with a tight squeeze, At ten paces distant 
the whole structure would have been 
passed unnoticed, so much did it appear to 
be part and parcel of the 
which it was built. 

Inside the little 


ascent against 


house there was about 
room enough for two men to stand, or 
rather crouch, at the same time, but de- 
spite the limited space it was a comfort- 
able-looking habitation for a cold night— 
and the nights are generally cold in these 
parts, both Winter and Summer. In one 
corner was the furnace. The flames in it 
seemed very bright at a close view, where- 
as the slight glimmer that had penetrated 
the concealed entrance would hardly have 
attracted the farmer's eye but for the fact 
that he was on the lookout. From. the 
furnace projected the lead pipe seen in all 
mountain stills, which in turn was connect- 
ed with a curling tube of copper. At the 
end of this last was a barrel, all ready 
to receive the night's output of ‘“ mountain 
dew."” Two small bags of corn, * ground 
wet,” after the custom of moonshiners, 
lay on the floor, In the corner opposite 
to the furnace there flowed, as though 
from the rock back of the shed, a small 
Stream of water, which was seen, after 
closer examination, to come from a wooden 
trough that the still owner had with much 
labor built to run from a neighboring 
spring into his whisky factory. The sup- 
ply of water, great quantities of which 
are needed in the making of corn juice, 
was practically endless, 

This water trough arrangement showed 
that the moonshiner was a man of more 
originality than is usual among his class. 
Ordinarily they make their stills on some 
rivulet that trickles down the mountain, 
and this is such a general custom that 
neither revenue officers nor land owners 
think of watching for them except where 
there is such a stream. In this particular 
ease the moonshiner had evidently caleu- 
lated beforehand that his enemies knew 
he needed water and would look for him in 
the neighborhood of a brook about half a 
mile away. He therefore built his still far 
away from any running water, supplying 
his needs by diverting the spring from 
far up the mountain through a _ trough. 
The outlet to this spring was later found 
to be an underground one, the still 
was nowhere near any running surface 
water, 

Less than a week after discovering the 
still, Mr. Michaels went back to transport 
some of the apparatus down to his house 
to preserve as souvenir, that he might 
“down the coun- 
He found that the moonshiner had 


so 


show his visitors from 
try. 
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returned and taken ofi everything portable 
from the place, not even leaving behind any 
of the pipes. Only the rock foundation of 
the furnace and the shed remained, and it 
was not long before Mr. Michaels learned 
that the same moonshiner had simply 
transferred the still to another part of the 
plantation. Up to the time of latest re- 
ports his exact location had not been set- 
tled, and the farmer was trying to work 
out of laborers on the place information 
that might result in another successful 
raid, 

The earnings of the average still operator 
are so small that one wonders why there 
are moonshiners at all, why any one should 
prefer such occupation to securing work 
in the farm fields. The inhabitants will 
tell you that it.is because of the “ lazy 
life’ that the moonshiner would rather be 
what he is than anything else. He would 
rather sleep or lounge around all day and 
then sit in the firelight of his furnace all 
night than to walk behind a plow or wield 
a hoe. If he makes 40 cents a day he is 
perfectly satisfied, and he can live on less 
than half that much. There is much more 
of shiftleesness and laziness in the moon- 
shiner than there is of romance, notwith- 
Standing the story writer who tells of the 
Lold, law-defying still man and his un- 
kempt, but beautiful, daughter. Few of the 
former are bold, and fewer still of the lat- 
ter are beautiful. It must be a romancer 
with a good imagination that writes ro- 
mances about the makers of “ mountain 
dew’ in the Carolina mountains. 

RALPH H. GRAVES. 

Springdale, July, 1901. 





Housed in an Ice Box. 


HERE are many queer places of 
abode in New York, ‘but none 
more peculiar, perhaps, than one 

which is to be found on _ Liberty 
Avenue, near Ashford Street, in the 
East New York section of Brooklyn. This 
“ dwelling ” is nothing other than a butch- 
er’s icebox. The icebox stands in the yard 
in the rear of a cigar store. Some time ago 
& man who ran a butcher’s shop in the 
neighborhood failed in business, and his 
store fixtures were sold at auction. The 
keeper of the cigar store bought the ice- 
box on speculation. He thought to sell it 
later on to another butcher at a profit. 
He had the box placed in his back yard, 
but no one came to buy it. After a time, 
however, a young man who worked as a 
laborer for a plumber in the neighborhood, 
came to the cigar man, and, much to the 
astonishment of the latter, offered to hire 
the icebox as a place to live in. The young 
man was in earnest, and the cigar dealer 
finally agreed to rent the icebox to him. 
The next day the young man, with his wife, 
moved into their new “ residence.”’ Their 
furniture consisted of a stove, a table, two 
chairs, and.a bed. The icebox was twelve 
feet in length by eight feet in width, and 
was divided in the middle by a partition. 
In these two “rooms” the couple lived fer 















several months, 
sessed because of the frequency with which 
they got drunk and quarreled in their 
strange dwelling, disturbing the neighbors. 
The icebox is not now tenanted. 


when they were dispos- 





A Dog with the Moving Fever. 


MAN can grow up with a neighbore 
hood, but it is seldom that you hear 
of a dog doing likewise. ‘here is 
near Prospect Park, Brooklyn, a dog named 
Nellie, who has actually grown up with 
that section. When the east side park 
lands were an arid waste, Nellie roved 
over them at will. Senator William H. 
Reynolds became interested in hundreds of 
lots, and, through an act of the Legislature, 
had the cloud which was hovering over the 
title to the lands cleared. They were 
bought for park purposes, and it required 
an act of the Legislature to allow them 
to be sold by the city to private parties. 
When the first row of houses were in 
course of construction, Nellie made her 
habitat in the cellars, As the houses were 
sold, one after another, Nellie changed ber 
place of residence. The first houses erect- 
ed were worth about $8,000, but now ne 
house costing less than $20,000 is being put 
up in that section. Year after year as dif- 
ferent blocks of houses were started, Nellie 
would wag her tall and take a new house. 

“That dog has lived in more houses than 
any man in the world,” said Senator Rey- 
nolds last week. .‘ Over 200 houses have 
been put up near the park, and Nellie has 
been the first occupant of every one of 
them. During her short life that dog has 
been the sole tenant of over $2,000,000 worth 
of real estate.” 

Nellie is a large, white, smooth-coated 
dog. The custom of the neighborhood is to 
give the best chicken bones and good meat 
to Nellie. Ail the residents make of the 
dag a pet, and visits are made by her every 
once in a while to nearly all of the 200 
families who now live in that section, 


The Chances in Policy. 


The retired “poke” shopkeeper was 
explaining to his interested hearers some 
of the mysteries of his former Lusiness. 

“The chances of winning at the policy 
game,"’ he said, ‘‘ are about like this: You 
teke a bushel basket and fill it with small 
white beans. Then you put one small 
black bean into the basket and shake the 
lot up. After that go to some ‘ skyscraper’ 
building—say one about twenty-nine sto- 
ries high—and place a penny on the side- 
walk in front of it. This done, shoulder 
your bushel of beans and take the elevator 
to the roof of the building. Then lean 
over the edge of the roof and, aiming at 
the cent on the sidewalk below, dump out 
the beans in the basket all together. Then 
hurry down on the elevator and rush out 
to the sidewalk. If you find that the black 
bean has fallen upon the penny, you win.” 


SUNLIGHT BOUGHT FOR SKY-SCRAPERS: 
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CURIOUS fact in connection with 
the erection of tall structures 
down town,” said a well-known 

operator the other day, ‘“‘is the decrease 

in the number of property owners in that 
section. 
process to get exact figures on the subject, 
but roughly I should say that between the 

Post Office and Bowling Green, for a block 

on either side of Broadway, not more than 

half as many separate ownerships exist as 
there did, say, twenty years ago. 

“This state of affairs has resulted not 
only from the getting together of the plois 
on which the tall structures stand, but aiso 
from the large purchases of adicining prop- 
erty, made by the corporations and in- 
dividuals owning the buildings, to protect 
their light and air. 

“The importance of the light and air 
problem is more thoroughly aporeciated 
every day, and the owners of tall build- 
ings realize that it is to their advantage, 


from a dollars and cents standpoint, to 
control adjoining property, -ven if they 
have to pay a good price for it. It may 


not seem to be a good business proposition 
to pay $500,000 for a little wld building 
that has a rent roll of $20,000, but 
one takes into account the several thonu- 
sand dollars additional to be derived irom 
the rents of offices in the adjoining sky- 
scraper, because they have perfect light 
and air, the $500,000 may be a guod ‘avest- 


when 


ment after all. 
“Some of the big buildings have been 
extremely lucky in this particuler without 


any expense to their owners. he erection 
of the Clearing House ‘n the middle of tie 
block on Cedar Street, between Lroadway 
and Nassau Street, makes 4 most excellent 
court for the benefit of the Bank ef Com- 
merce and the American Exchange Na- 
tional Bank Buildings. Furthermore, the 
low building adjoining the latter its 
Broadway frontage ia also controlled 
the American Exchange National 
under a long lease, so that that strueture 
enjoys the ideal conditions—with lich. ama 
air on all four sites. 

“As a bit of precaution, the Wachington 
Life Insurance Company, with its sixtcen- 
story building at Broadway and Libert) 
Street, paid $300,000 for its little four-viory 
neighbor, 139 Broadway, and still more re- 
cently the Manhattan Life Insurance Com- 
pany paid $500,000 to George Crocker, just 
because its Directors thought thut they 
had better have control of 70 Broad-vay 
than to lie awake nights trying to figure 
out what somebody else was going to do 
with it. ; 

“Similarly, at Park Row and Ann Street, 
the triangular plot there might prove ‘so 
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It would be a somewhat laborious | 
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tempting that a tall building might rise 
upon it, and blanket the southerly and 
westerly side of the Park Row Building, 
but Mr. August Belmont and his associates 
} stepped in and, by a very strategic move, 
acquired a good-sized slice right out of 
the middie of it, so that, while they own 
One very small lot, yet they have the 
‘key,’ and can control the future of the 
entire plot, 

“The Singer Manufacturing Company 


old buildings, worth perhaps 
000, adjoining its modern structure on both 
its Broadway and Liberty Street sides. 


“ The the little block bounded 
by Thames, Temple, and Cedar Streets and 
Trinity Place is of the greatest importance 
to the owners of the suilding, and 
likewise to the owners of the Trinity Build. 
ing the adjoining Broadway frontage. 
When the Central Reality, Bond and Trust 
Company bought the Building last 
Spring its officers were not slow to realize 
this fact, and acquired the historie 
“Old Tom's and the adjoining structure. 
Frederick Ayer, principal owner in the 
Trinity Building, thought that he 
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future of 
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so 


also 


; Ought to have a finger in the pie, end paid 


very nearly Broadway 
Wolf's property at 
Trinity Place. 


prices for Charles 


Thames Street and 


Nowhere has this protective buying heces 
done large a scale on Liberty 
and Cedar Streets by the Mutual Life In- 
surance Company. With the 
now nearing completion the building of 
that corporation covers about three-quar- 
ters of the block bounded by Nassau and 
William, Cedar, and Liberty Streets, and 
rather than have its light obstructed neerly 
all of the low buildings on the north side 
of Liberty Street and on the south side 
of Cedar Street are now in the hands of 
the insurance company. The Mutual Life's 
old building at the southwest corner of 
Broadway and Liberty Street, now occupied" 
by the Title Guarantee and Trust Com- 
pany, similarly protected from an eb- 
jectionable neighbor by the former com- 
rany’s ownership of 66 Liberty Street. Of 
old buildings cannet produce 
anything like an adequate income on the 
market value of the lots which they oe- 
cupy, but in buying them the owner of the 
adjoining skyscraper finds in the !ong run 
that he has invested wisely, 

“ The 


chases 


on so as 


new annex 


is 
these 


course, 


total 
for protection 


represented in these pur- 
already amounts to 
millions, and the time is not very far 
distant when all the land in the lower 
Broadway district not actually covered by 
the big buildings will be held to protect 
their light and air.’’ 
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ANILA, June 10.—While the con- 
M clusion is beyond dispute that the 
Filipinos are not fit for self-govern- 

ment, the visit of the Civil Commission 
among the islands seems to justify confi- 
dence that the Government with which 
they are to be trusted will start off cred- 
itably. Racial instinct is perhaps at vari- 
ance with democratic aims, and example 
and early training have been along lines 
calculated to turn that instinct to corrupt 
account. Mass ignorance was always re- 
garded as serviceable only for evil design 
or as an object for imposition. Since al- 
liahce of Church and State held so close, 
moreover, that one always stood for the 
other in the repressive policy which at 
last went beyond endurance, Government 
under the new sovereignty must be guarded 
by checks, however liberal its tendencies. 
The immediate hope for such government, 
so far as it will come under native con- 
trol, lies in a happy union of self-esteem 
and worthy ambition. The trip of the com- 
mission has left no room to doubt that 
civic pride actuates in a high degree those 
who are to attend the present experiment 


through its first stages. They feel the im- ' 


portance of standing well in the world's 
estimation, and they recognize this op- 
portunity as one tn which they may show 
their quality. 

Allowance for the love of the people for 
the gay trappings of fiestas may explain 
the liberfil adornment of arches spanning 
the streets, the decorations that have 
brightened nearly every house, the festoons 
of green set hedgelike along the roadways, 
and the wealth of bunting, dominated al- 
Ways by the national colors, which has em- 
bowered the plaza stands, garlanded the 
rooms for meeting and entertainment, and 
streamed from unnumbered porches; but 
there has shown clearly beneath it all evi- 
dences of sober and most earnest interest 
in the purposes of the visit. 


Such evidences appeared not alone in 
large attendance at the meetings, which 
curiosity might impel. They were em- 
phasized in the intentness with which ev- 
erywhere proceedings were followed, even 
in respect to detail of small general con- 
cern; in the desire invariably uppermost 
for all possible information on the sub- 
ject of conference; in the eagerness for 
advice and suggestions affecting points 
which had received diverse local readings, 
and in the familiarity with special condi- 
tions upon which the commission wished to 
become informed and the candor and readi- 
ness with which such matters were set 
forth. Many original propositions were 
offered, as when it was suggested that one 
province be authorized to declare war 
against another, and that taxation be 
levied on a basis of culture, the educated 
bearing the burdens. But against such 
vagaries of speech as these should be 
placed the outweighing and palpable dem- 
onstration that in every part of every 
province the problem of civil government 
along the plan devised by the commission 
had received serious thought, and that 
the delegates gathered from far and wide 
for the conferences had not attended them 
mainly to enjoy the external show. 

It is true that the delegates constituted 
what may be called the patrician element 
of the islands. This divergence from the 
accredited composition of the meetings at 
home at which plans for government are 
laid seems to have excited fear that the 
commission might be encountering a class 
with selfish designs on power and pot 
reaching the sense of the people. If criti- 
cism of this kind of force, it must apply 
to a plan of government capable of punc- 
ture, for the’ intelligence of the ordinary 
native reaches its height in estimating the 


not qualified to vote, either by property or 
educational possessions, and he cares little 
just now about government so long as he 
may peacefully pursue his way. 


confers the suffrage. If their designs can 
everride the safeguards which the commis- 
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to incite its beneficiaries to good behavtor. 
There was never before the slightest pre- 
tense of consulting the public wish in local, 
provincial, or general affairs. Authority 
proved quite as oppressive under insurgent 
as under Spanish rule. What the Filipinos 
are to have is to be subject to no restraints 
except those imposed obviously to retain 
public funds in public channels and to 
apply the proceeds of taxation to purposes 
openly approved. A system of taxation 
that transfers the support of Government 
from the industrial class, barely able to 
carry it, to land owners, whose posses- 
sions are the most valuable and the most 
productive; the use of money collected for 
roads, bridges, education, and other im- 
provements and advantages always in the 
public view, instead of disappearing as 
fast as collected, and a law of suffrage 
which will confer upon the substantial and 
the intelligent elements of every com- 
munity and every province the manage- 
ment of their affairs, secure from inter- 
ference so long as honest and loyal conduct 
guides them, with checks devised, to insure 
the integrity of those who han@e public 
money, state the essence of the new Gov- 
ernment. 


If ways may be found to evade the law, 
so may additional safeguards to protect it. 
At any rate it installs popular rule, which 
has had already its initial impulse in many 
of the municipalities, which the commis- 
sion is now extending to the provinces by 
appointments, and which by March of next 
year will advance through elections in 
which the will of those entitled to suf- 
frage will be put in force. With the spread 
of education sufficiently to enable those 
of voting age to read and write, suffrage 
will become universal. 


Lack of industry can never stand in 
criticism of the present commission. Its 
work really dates from June of last year, 
although it had no quarters until nearly a 
month after its arrival in Manila. It de- 
voted itself for several months to becom- 
ing acquainted with conditions and to 
legislation urgently required. There were 
public sessions several times every week, 
and often daily, at which suggestions and 
conference were invited; executive meet- 
ings occupied a good share of the remain- 
ing time; and, in addition, subjects of in- 
dividual assignment were explored and en- 
lightened. This involved incessant work 
and long hours. 


The early assignments by which lines of 
inquiry were specialized seem to have re- 
paid the individual labor thus imposed on 
the Commissioners, and to have served 
also two important ends. They enabled 
the commission as a body to define a gen- 
eral policy of action, and they prepared 
intelligent opinion to accept as sincere the 
purposes of the United States to estab- 
lish wholesome government for the islands. 
Whatever the differences in regard to sub- 
jects of inquiry, no ground for complaint 
has been left that the commission denied 
any interest a full hearing. Conclusions 
are thus based on what the commission be- 
lieves to be the truth, reached by long and 
patient inquiry. 

Investigation into the abuses charged 
against the friars, for instance, began by 
taking all the testimony that the various 
orders could offer. The Church authorities 
made the strongest case that they could. 
The Archbishop, the Bishops of the several 
dicceses, the provincials of all the orders, 
and prominent clerics presented their side 
in great detail. The inquiry lasted from 
July until November, with hearings two 
and three times weekly. More than half 
the time was given to testimony from the 
Chureh side. If the Church authorities 
cculd not agree with the findings that the 
tule of the friars was largely responsible 
fer the revolt against Spain, they could 
not deny that the testimony that way was 
certainly strong. The judgment of the 
commission has now been confirmed by the 
vigorous and practically unanimous protest 
of delegates at nearly every meeting among 
the islands at which the possible return 
of the friars to the parishes has been men- 
tioned. 


The case of the San José College, involv- 
ing the right of one of the friar orders to 
hold and manage a, property by virtue of 
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sign of good intentions which is not with- 
cut appreciation. 

The commission gave much attention to 
the Hquor question. It made the business 
an expensive one to carry on in Manila by 
a system of high license, shut saloons out 
of the principal streets, and reduced the 
number of native wine shops by nearly 90 
per cent. It might be difficult to name a 
city of 250,000 people in the United States 
in which the liquor traffic is better regu- 
lated. Manila has only forty-three saloons 
that sell all kinds of liquor, forty-one that 
sell only beer and wine, seventeen attached 
to hotels with full privileges, seven at- 
tached to hotels without the privilege of 
selling spirituous liquors, and 408 native 
wine shops. In the saloons billiard or pool 
tables are not allowed, neither are slot 
machines, phonographs, musical instru- 
ments, or any gambling device. The na 
tive wine shops, which are never places of 
public gathering, being mainly grocery or 
other small stores in which wine may be 
bought, are forbidden to sell to soldiers 
There were 4,000 of them in Manila when 
the Americans took p session, and the 
Filipinos were and continue to be a most 
temperate people. 

The commission had to deal with the 
banks, which took a course that threatened 
a panic last year. They are not yet 
brought around to straight banking meth- 
ods, but the value of the check put upon 
them, preventing them from creating a 
searcity of currency by exporting it, is 
recognized by the business community, 
which now awaits with satisfaction the 
time when American institutions may sup- 
plant the English colonial system hereto- 
fore tolerated in these islands. 

A school system has been devised and Its 
operation started. There is no reform that 
seems to interest the people more. The op- 
portunity for general education which it 
affords and the great promise which it 
holds out for the development of native 
talent, receives unstinted commendation 
everywhere, There have been minor tariff 
regulations, through military and special 
orders, pending the operation of the reve- 
nue-tariff schedule adopted early in the 
year; the civil service law has been put in 
operation, and reports have been submitted 
in relation to mining, forestry, and public 
lands, internal improvements, .franchises, 
militia, and police. 

Work cn the code of civil procedure, on 
the criminal code, and on banks, currency, 
registration of titles, and public health, 
has been completed or will be ready to 
submit for final approval by the end of the 
fiscal year. All of this work is to be added 
to the adoption of laws under which mu- 
nicipalities and provinces have been organ- 
ized and plans formed for a central gov- 
ernment, which will set in motion provis- 
ionally complete civil machinery. Of course 
expert help has been employed in various 
undertakings. The publicity given to con- 
sideration of these various subjects, the 
diligence with which individual members 
of the commission have followed up their 
assignments, the visible benefits already 
accruing from the outlook for civil govern- 
ment could hardly fail to produce a bene- 
ficial effect. 

No better tribute need be paid to the 
commission than to say that it has in- 
spired a constantly widening trust that the 
new government is to be really American 
in its principles and methods. There must 
be many adjustments to suit the peculiar 
and diverse wants here presented, and new 
problems must doubtless be worked out. 
Whatever the variations of opinion as to 
the conclusions of this commission, its in- 
dustry and the full and fair hearing. which 
it has been disposed to give to all subjects 
before it have certainly extended the Fili- 
pino horizon and prompted native inten- 
tions whose sincerity is not yet to be 
doubted. The contribution of other agen- 
cles, civil and military, need not be under- 
rated in ascribing to the diligence and ear- 
nestness of the commission a good share 
of the credit for bringing about such pacifi- 
cation of the islands as has occurred. 

Definition of native motive will not be 
sufficient if it fails to take account of the 
general desire of the people for peace. 
Nearly everything that the commission 
proposes is mere abstraction to the masses 
and quite beyond their power to compre- 
hend. All can understand, however, the 
concrete misfortunes that have visited 
them—the burning of towns, the waste of 
lands, and the burdensome tribute forced 
to support insurrection. They are tired of 
it all. Any change would be welcome, for 
none could make life more irksome than 
it has been. 

Unfavorable as opinion may be in rela- 
tion to the Tagalogs, who have inspired 
and controlled native action, those still in- 
clined toward sweeping condemnation of 
the Fillpinos should consider that the East 
is the home and hotbed of misinformation. 
Truth is not a native product, and when 
the other thing is sown in ignorance it is 
not to be wondered that it found fertile 
soil, When from whatever motive the peo- 
ple were led to fear that their beautiful isl- 
ands were threatened with a tyranny 
worse than that from which they had re- 
volted, the moderation of the rebellion be- 


thirteen months from the time that the 
commission began its duties may be con- 
sidered only as a basis for future develop- 
ment. The system cannot become com- 
plete or fixed until Congress shall convert 
provisional plans into permanent ones, de- 
fine the province which insular govern- 
ment may occupy, and shall make equally 
plain the prerogatives in respect to insular 
affairs which it may intend to reserve to 
itself. Foundation for a rule that may be ~ 
styled popular will have been laid within a 
few weeks, however, and there is not much 
risk in the prediction that little of it will 
need to be rebuilt. 
FREDERICK W. EDDY. 


The Boer Language Question. 


T is evident that there will be a good 
deal of discussion before the language 
question in South Africa is definitely 

settled, which will not improbably be in a 
different manner from that originally sup- 
posed. When the annexation of the two 
republics was announced thére seemed 
hardly any room for doubt that the in- 
tention of the imperial Government was 
that both Dutch and English should have 
the status of official languages. 

Even as late as March last, when the 
negotiations were in progress with Gen. 
Botha, the letter sent by Lord Kitchener 
to the Boer Commander in Chief, in refer- 
ring to the matter, stated that both the 
English and Dutch languages would be’ 
used, and taught in public schools, and al- 
lowed in courts of law. Mr. Chamber- 
lain, in his dispatch on Lord Kitchener's 
proposals, said: ‘“‘As regards use of lan- 
guages in schools, you should add, after 
‘in public schools,’ ‘where the children 
of the parents desire it.’ It is probable 
that in Johannesburg and elsewhere the 
great majority of children will be English, 
and we ought not to compel the parents, 
whether Dutch or English, to adopt either 
language, where they may have good rea- 
son to desire the other,” 

From this it is clear that up to March 
there was every intention on the part of 
the Imperial Government to sanction the 
official use of the two languages, as in 
Cape Colony. Since then, however, it has 
been declared by proclamation that Eng- 
lish shall be the official language in the 
law courts so far established in the Trans- 
vaal, but whether this is intended as an 
indication of permanent policy, or merely 
as a temporary measure most suitable un- 
der existing circumstances, has not yet 
transpired. There can be no doubt, how- 
ever, that recently, during the past six 
months especially, public opinion in South 
Africa has been much less in favor of al- 
lowing the official use of the two languages 
than at the outbreak of the war. 

One of the Uitlander grievances was the 
refusal of Mr. Kriiger to acknowledge Eng- 
lish in any shape or form. The example 
of Cape Colony in allowing the official use 
of Dutch was cited again and again, and 
the general feeling undoubtedly was that, 
under the new Government, the two lan- 
guages would have equality. The change in 
public opinion had been in the direction 
of having only one official language, and 
that, of course, English. Singularly enough 
some of the most powerful advocates of 
this policy have been Boers. Their argu- 
ment is that the maintenance of the Dutch 
language would only serve to keep up 
racial hatred, and that as the Dutch patois 
of South Africa can never attain the status 
of a standard language, no good purpose 
of any kind can be served by deliberately 
attempting to keep it alive. A good deal 
of the disloyalty in Cape Colony is set 
down to the policy adopted there in the 
matter, and it is contended that as the 
republics rigidly stuck to the policy of one 
official language only, the imperial Gov- 
ernment should do the same. 

The matter will probably finally be de- 
cided on the return of the High Commis- 
sioner from England. The analogy in Can- 
ada and the success of the dual language 
policy there are often cited, but it must 
be admitted by any one who looks care- 
fully into the matter that the analogy is 
by no means a perfect one. The South 
African taal is not for one moment to be 
compared with French as a language. Out- 
side of South Africa the taal is useless. 
Even in Holland it is not understood, and 
the man or woman who knows no other 
tongue than the Dutch spoken in this ~ 
country is seriously handicapped in the 
business of life. w. 8. 
Lorenzo Marques, June 10, 1901. 





An Effective Hint. 


In the Horticultural Building at the Pan- 
American Exposition there is no exhibit 
which attracts more attention from the 
average visitor than that of apples. They 
are displayed in most simple and yet at- 
tractive fashion on plain white plates— 
four apples piled on each plate—within full 
view and easy reach of the thousands who 
enter the building daily. During the early . 
days of the Exposition, owing to the ig-- 
norance of some and the appetite and 
malice of others, the apple exhibit suffered. 
greatly, and the choicest products of the . 
farms of Western New York began to look 
like an east side fruit stand. Other speci- 
mens were brought to supply the places of 
the stolen apples, and signs bearing such 
peremptory commands as “ Do not fe 


ous places, but despite the watchfulness of 
guards and those in charge of the ex+ 


Finally somebody hit upon the su i 
plan of a large placard “Yield - 
| Not to . at eae’, 
a ey et Kd. goer 
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“Shor rts and nd Overs” 


Tracing 


Freight Claim Agent. “Se you 
want to know about the shorts 
and overs?” 

The reporter did not know that he wanted 
to know anything about shorts and overs. 
Lost freight and how it was traced and 
located was what he had been instructed to 
inquire about. 

“ Same thing,” said the raflroad man. ‘If 
we unload a car of freight at a station and 
ft fails to carry with it all that is on the 
waybill of goods for delivery at that sta- 
tion, the missing freight is a short, and if 
we unload a piece of freight at a station 
that isn’t on the waybill, that piece is an 
over; so ‘shorts and overs’ is the railroad 
technical term for lest or astray freight. 
So, you see, shorts and overs is what you 
want to know about.”’ 

When one siops to consider how many 
tens of thousands of freight cars are kept 
constantly moving to and fro, hither and 
thither, about this wide and busy country 
of ours, each car laden with goods in end- 
less variety and form, fragile and perish- 
able as well as stalwart and indestructible 
fm character, billed to thousands of differ- 
ent destinations from as many different 
points of shipment, and too often marked 
illegibly or incorrectly, and, in a large pro- 
portion of instances, insecurely or care- 
lessly packed, the liability of some part of 
those incongruous and irresponsible col- 
lections of goods to go astray or be lost 
somewhere on their journey must be at 
once apparent—and yet the fact is that the 
part that does go astray is marvelously 
small, even under the system of keeping 
track of freight that has always been in 
use by all railroad freight departments. 
Still, comparatively small as this propor- 
tion of derelict freight is to the enormous 
quantity that arrives safely at its destina- 
tion, the drafts made on the treasuries of 
the great railroad transportation lines of 
the country in payment of claims for 
freight lost or damaged in transit have 
always been one of the serious items to 
be considered in figuring on the profitable 
handling of that class of traffic, and the 
problem of keeping those drafts at the very 
lowest pro rata of the expense account of 
the department has ever taxed the inge- 
nuity and tested the skill of those having 
charge of that division of the depart- 
ment. 

It is one thing to ship and load freight 
in a car and another to put it down at its 
destination. To the uninitiated person it 
would seem that there was no reason in the 
world why a box or a barrel or a bag or 
any sort of package of freight addressed 
to John Smith at Geeville, on the Great 
Always on Time Railroad, and loaded on a 
car bound for Geeville and all points west, 
should not be in John Smith's possession 
in due time as certain as the freight was 
loaded and started on its way, but the un- 
initiated person is not aware that it may 
become a ‘short’ somewhere or perhaps 
an “‘over"’ somewhere else. 

““Why should any piece of freight, prop- 
erly marked and waybilled, become a 
‘short’ or an ‘over’?” said the railroad 
man, expert in these things. ‘ That is just 
the trouble. A piece of freight properly 
marked and waybilled is not at all apt te 
become either of those things. Carelessness 
in shipping, particularly the shipping of 
things packed in second-hand packages, is 
responsible for a very large share of the 
losses in freight for which railroads have to 
pay. A properly marked package, it is true, 
may be side-tracked somewhere in transit 
through an oversight, hurry in unloading, 
or carelessness of employes, but in a case 
of that kind recovery of the missing goods 
and their proper delivery is a simple mat- 
ter. But take the custom that has pre- 
vailed for time out of mind among shippers 
of goods by railroad, and permitted by the 
transporting lines, of putting their ship- 
ments in second-hand packages and taking 
chances on the marking that is put on 
them. For instance, a man has something 
to send by freight. He goes to a grocery, 
or a dry goods store, or some other shop 
that receives consignments of freight, and 
obtains a box or barrel or whatever it may 
be that suits his purpose to pack his goods 
in. The original markings are on that 
package—the name of the merchant or 
firm that received it at first hand and the 
address. The shipper pays no attention to 
this, but puts his goods in it, nails the cov- 
ers back on, writes the name and address 
of his consignee on a card, tacks the card 
on the cover, perhaps not even over a 
single letter of the original address that 
stares at him and everybody else in all the 
boldness of its original ink-brush marks. 
The marking on the card is the record that 
goes on the waybill of the goods. The pack- 
age is loaded tnto the ear. Other boxes or 
barrels are piled or tumbled upon it, and it 
undergoes also the necessary hustling that 
accompanies the loading of freight. In the 
course of this stage of the proceedings, if 
the card tacked on the cover is not knocked 
or torn off and lost, it will be a piece of 
good fortune that does not always attend 
such a shipper. 

“What is the consequence? ‘When the 
car comes to the station to which the goods 
were shipped the conductor of the train 
finds the record on his waybiH of such or 
such a package consigned to such or such a 
person at that station, but he can't find 
any consignment with the evidence upon it 
that It is intended for that person. ‘There 
is a package in the car boldly marked 


pS oes and overs, eh?” said the 
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Smith, Jones & Robinson, Snugville, Penn., 
answering its description, but the conduc- 
tor’s waybill does not call for any such 
consignment, and that station has a 
“short” to report. The unidentified pack- 
age goes on. It is now indeed astray. 
Conduetor after conductor may have it in 
charge until it is at last put off some-~ 
where, friendless and unknown, and tmme- 
diately becomes an “ over” at that place. 
The contents of that lost package may be 
very valuable or they may not. Its fate is 
the same. By and by the person who 
would long have had its custody and own- 
ership if his consignor had been careful of 
his marking, gets mad, gives the trans- 
porting line particular fits, and makes a 
claim for the value of the lost goods. Then 
the freight claim agent starts in to look 
the package up, and the chances are that 
if he finds it it will be more through good 
luck than anything else, for there is abso- 
lutely no record of Its identity to guide 
him. If it isn’t found it must be paid for, 


“Then there is the freight shipped in 
packages which never lose identity with 
their original contents, as, for instance, a 
whisky barrel. A station agent who has 
been instructed to see if he is ‘over’ one 
barrel of copper wire reported astray might 
go into his freight house, look around, see 
a whisky barrel standing there which no 
one had claimed, and report that he had no 
barrel of copper wire over, but he had a 
barrel of whisky over. Now, at the same 
time, that supposed barrel of whisky was 
the self-same barrel of copper wire that 
had gone astray and been put down at that 
station, the wire having been shipped in 
the whisky barrel. So that package would 
be apt to be never identified as copper 
wire, unless it might be opened, which has 
heretofore been no part of the identifica- 
tion of shorts and overs by any railroad 
line.”’ Pe 

A system of keeping accounts of shorts 
and overs and astrays and damages is be- 
ing introduced which, in the opinion of 
freight traffic men, will revolutionize this 
branch of railroad service, and come quick- 
ly into universal use. It originated with 
H. C. Barlow, Freight Claim Agent of the 
Erie Railroad Company. By it the tracing 
and records of Jost freight are taken out of 
the hands of station agents and line freight 
agents and are vested in the claim depart- 
ment alone. Under the general system in 
use agents report on one blank all shorts, 
overs, and damages to freight in their 
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charge, thus making tracing and identify- 
ing all the more difficult. By the Barlow 
system there is a blank for reporting the 
* shorts,” 
“overs,” and a blank for the damages, 
The “short” blank is blue, the “ over” 
blank pink. These are the only ones that 
apply to the new system. 


These blanks have places for a minute 
description of the freight reported upon, 
the kind of package, the consignors and 
consignees, and even to a record of the 
seals on the cars, all of which the receiving 
agent and the forwarding agent must fill 
out fully. A coupon ts attached to each 
blank, upon which the record filled in on 
the body of the blank is also made. This 
coupon is detached from the blank and 
forwarded to the freight claim agent. It 
becomes at once not only the history of 
that particular freight, but a daily refer- 
ence sheet by which any “short” or 
“ over "’ may be located. The blue coupons, 
representing the “shorts” reported, are 
deposited in a series of pigeon holes, like 
the general delivery boxes in a Post Office, 
the boxes running, like the Post Office 
boxes, in alphabetical order. The blue 
slips, representing the “overs,” are de- 
posited in another series, but in the same 
general inclosure, so that those in the box 
marked with M, for instance, will fall 
under the same box, where the “short” 
coupons are. The coupons are arranged so 
that the initial letter of the name of the 
freight reported “ short” or ‘‘ over" shall 
take all these coupons in the box bearing 
that letter, as the F box for flour, fish, 
&c., the A box for axes, apples, &c., and 
so on. If an agent reports such and such 
a shipment ts short a barrel of flour, bear- 
ing the name of the consignee and con- 
signor, that coupon is placed in the F box. 
Then, the “over’’ coupons in the F box 
are looked over, and if there is a coupon 
there from the report of another agent that 
he is “ over” one barrel of flour, that lost 
barrel of flour ts identified and located at 
once by comparing the two coupons thus 
brought together, and, if a claim has been 
made for the property, the claim goes no 
further, for the lost is restored to its own- 
er at once, 

Under the new rules that accompany 
this system of tracing ‘shorts and 
“overs,” agents are instructed not to re- 
ceive shipments not properly marked, or 
that do not haveallof the original markings 
of a second-hand package obliterated. The 
system is a general simplifying of the old 
one, which renders it possible for the claim 
agent to have constantly under his eye 
every item of freight in the custody of 
every one of the stations in the system he 
represents, whether they may be few or 
many, and the presence of shorts and overs 
in railroad nomenclature it is expected 
will, with the perfect working of this sys- 
tem after practical application, become in 
time almost a memory. ED. MOTT. 


THE BUSINESS OF PEDDLING DOGS. 


OGS of high and low degree can be seen 
in the arms of peddlers on many New 
York streets. Tiny terriers with large 
glassy eyes are offered for sale in the 
shopping districts. Young bull pups, with 
ears cut, are shown in the Wall Street sec- 
tion, with the hope that some broker or 
business man will take a fancy to the dog. 
The business of dog peddling has really 
become an art in New York. Watch an 
expert dog peddler and if you know the 
difference between a collie and a St. Ber- 
nard you will discover many ways that 
are dark in these dog deals of the street. 
In the first place the people who make 
their living in this way should be de- 
seribed. They are persons in nearly every 
instance with an intimate knowledge of 
dogs. Every good and bad point about 
prize dogs is known to him. The women 
in the shopping district who go about with 
baskets over the edge of which peep, in 
all their innocence, a pretty Maltese kitten 
and a little terrier, get their animals from 
poor private families. In Brooklyn there 
are hundreds of poor families who hap- 
pened to get hold of a very good specimen 
of a dog, probably a prize winner, and then 
drifted into the business of raising dogs 
for the street market. One woman, who is 
the wife of a Brooklyn policeman, was 
presented with a “ toy” terrier about three 
years ago. She started breeding tiny dogs 
for her friends, and then an animal seller 
in New York learned of the local fame of 
the Brooklyn woman, and offered to pur- 
chase every one of her dogs ten weeks 
after birth for $15. 


“T love the little pets,” this woman said, 
last week. ‘It is no trouble at all. The 
mothers and fathers frisk around my dining 
room, parlor, and kitchen, and I would feel 
lonely if I did not have a dozen of them 
about. I earn plenty of pin money, and to 
tell the truth I am thinking of raising my 
price to $25 for each pup, because I have 
succeeded in breeding exceedingly small 
but strong dogs. I have a full-grown ter- 
rier, healthy and frisky, weighing less 
than two pounds. It has become a busi- 
ness with my husband and myself now.” 

When asked about the dog peddlers the 
Prooklyn woman said: 

“They are peculiar people, and not at all 
honest. The lies they tell when they come 
to purchase pups would make you cry. The 
messenger boy who tells of a crippled fath- 
er, a helpless mother, and a big family to 
raise is a George Washington compared 
with them. They are shrewd, and know 
the value of their wares. They will tell 
you about how the dogs you sold them died 
as an excuse to get a lower price. They 
will tell about the hard luck they have, and 
for how much less they had to seil the dogs 
than they paid for them. These men and 
women make money if you van judge by 


the way 
sell.”’ 

The methods adopted by the dog peddlers 
differ according to the section of the city 
in which they are working. In the drv 
s00ds district and along upper Broadway 
the little Gcgs are enveloped with ribbons, 
and they are allowed to roil about in an 
open basket on the sidewalk while passcrs 
by look down at the pets. The women ped- 
diers generally wear ragged shawls «and 
part ot their stock in trade is a woe-begone 
expresse:cn, Which leads the charitable to 
wish to give a little pet a home and take 
away seme of the load of misery which is 
oppressing the person beside the basket. A 
shrewd dog peddler never talks about the 
s001 and bad points of his wares wi iil the 
would-be purchaser has by a few remarks 
indicated the extent of his knowiedg2 of 
dogs. If the prospective purchaser betrays 
that he ts not well informed, the peddler 
wi:i pour forth sentence after sentence cf 
flowing description. How many prizes have 
been wor by the little dog’s ancestors and 
what a pure-blooded specimen he is: how 
perfect are his or her markings an] points. 

Tn the down-town district men usually do 
the cCog-peddling business, French bulls 
are now all the go, and a perfecily white 
bulldog is being sought after by hunéreds 
of fanciers of the amateur kind. The de- 
sire for a white bulldog with cut ears, 
Jong tal, long, pointed snout, quick and 
intelligent, exceeds the supply. A tric cf 
the down-town dog peddlers is to find a 
good-looking white bull terrier, which would 
be worth $50 if there were not several yel- 
low patches on his body. These yellow 
patches spoil the dog for show purposes. A 
business man whose dogs have won many 
prizes was looking for a white bull for a 
friend. He had seen a handsome dog in a 
show which would have won a prize but 
for the yellow blemishes. A man was walk- 
ing along Wall Street with a white bulldog 
on the end of a nickel chain. He was 
stopped by the business man, who said: 

“That is a splendid dog.”’ 

“Yes. He's a prize winner.” 

“ How much is a dog like that worth?” 
was the next question. 

“JT would not part with that dog for 
$100."" 

The .business man asked the man with 
the dog to wait, and he hurried to the of- 
fice of his friend, the expert. 


“T have just seen the dog I want. Per- 
fect white, and a beauty. Just the dog 
for my boys, and I think { will buy him.” 

The expert and the business man went 
out on the street where the dog was in 
waiting. The expert recognized the dog 
at once. 

“Yes, Sir; that dog is a prise winner, 
and he is worth $100 of any man's money,” 
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sell.” 

The expert stroked the dog on the back, 
rubbing the hair the wrong way. Instant- 
ly the dog peddier said: 

“Just see him walk and run. Watch his 
action. As playful as a kitten.” 

The expert waited, and again rubbed the 
dog’s back the wrong way. Mr. Dog Ped- 
dler immediately got angry and said: 

“TI don't think I will sell the dog, any- 
way." He walked off in a huff. 

“Why, that’s simple,” said the expert 
to the business man. “Ii that dog was 
perfectly white, with his points and mark- 
ings, he would be worth $100. That man 
doctored the dog. He took white lead and 
rubbed it into the skin and hair of the 
dog and the yellow patches disappeared. 
You could not tell that he had played such 
a trick if you did not know the dog. The 
coat seemed all perfectly white, and it 
would be many days before the white lead 
would disappear, and you would find a 
dog worth $10 with big dirty yellow patches 
all over his back. Just a trick of the dog 
fanciers. Don't buy a white bulldog until 
I have examined him.’ 


“I am not anxious to 


In and Out of a Boston Alley. 


66 ALWAYS knew Boston was a zigzag 
town,” said E. D. Kenna, General 
Solicitor of the Santa Fé, to a group 
of friends recently, ‘‘ but really it shocked me 
when I got lost between a theatre and my 
hotel. I came out of the playhouse and 
started off with confidence if not to say 
joyousness. Pretty soon a broad and un- 
familiar front presented itself athwart my 
path and I wondered where I was. About 
this time one of those urban derelicts with 

whom we are all familiar shuffled up to me 
and began: 


** Bay, could you let a fellow have 
a few pennies to help out a night's lodg- 
ing?’ 

“IT looked at him; in fact, I almost em- 
braced him. He was a life preserver, so to 
speak. 

“*No,’ I said, ‘it isn’t lodging you need; 
it's a good stiff drink of rye. Honest, now, 
isn’t it?’ 

*“*On my soul ’n honor, boss,” 
but I stopped him. 

“Yes, I know you're hungry, but you 
need a drink first. So do I, We'll go down 
here to Young's and have a drink and then 
I'l! give you the money for a night's lodg- 
ing.’ 

“He grinned and led the way. What I 
would have done if he hadn't led the way 
is sad to contemplate. Young's was only 
around the corner, but I was too glad to 
get there to compare expenses with dis- 
tances. My seedy friend and I entered 
the hotel, and, as it was after hours, we 
had to manoeuvre for a drink. But I was 
determined to make my word good, and 
I ordered sandwiches and whisky. They 
brought glasses and a black bottle, and 
we drank together. Meantime, some of 
my friends came in, and I got nervous. 
Not so with my companion. The first 
potation made him self-confident; the sec- 
ond provoked his speech. I was wondering 
how to shake him off, when he gave me 
an opening. 

“* Sir,’ he said, smiting himself on the 
chest, ‘I am not what I seem.’ 

“** Neither am I!’ I responded quickly, 
and then and there made a bolt for the 
door, having previously given him the 
price of a night's lodging.” 


boss, 


he began, 





Latent Lawlessness of Men. 


HE rapidity with which a mob forms 

and latent lawlessness is developed 

was illustrated the other day in Greene 
wich Street, near Liberty Street. A police- 
man with instructions from “the desk” 
went out to harry pushcart peddlers. In 
Liberty Street he swooped down on three 
Greeks who were vending bananas. One 
wight was captured, another escaped with 
his vehicle, and the third abandoned his 
cart and fruit and fled into the doorway of 
a near-by building. On his cart were over 
400 bananas, single and in _ five-cent 
bunches. A lanky, dirty, evil-faced street 
arab saw his opportunity. Standing near 
the cart and*watching for interference, he 
began to gorge. A file of trucks was pass- 
ing. Growing bolder, the young depredator 
fed himself with one hand and tossed 
bananas to the truck drivers with the other, 
In no case was the stolen property reject- 
ed, nor was there any remonstrance from 
the men who were on the trucks and who 
did not get any of the loot. In half a 
minute lads of the same type as the first 
thief were feasting on the Greek's fruit and 
rocking with jollity over the feat. Then 
Pirate No, 1 thought it fun to draw out 
and throw away the wooden prop of the 
cart and to trundle it along the street, 
followed by a crowd of men, some of whom 
appeared to be respectable. All raided the 
fruit until about thirty bananas were left. 
Then there was a cry of “ Cheese it!” as 
the owner of the property dashed out of the 
doorway loud in imprecation. The cart 
was abandoned, and it tilted, because of the 
absence of the prop, and the bananas that 
were left went into the mud. The Greek 
kicked at them, righted his cart, and left 
pocketing his loss. He had, at any rate, 
escaped arrest, detention, and fine, so that 
it was about “ even up.” 


Pa’s First Duty. 


Sunday School Teacher~Now, Freddy, I 
have told you about the duties which good 
little boys fulfill toward their parents. But 
eur papas and mammas also have duties 
toward their good little boys. Do you 
think you could tell me what is the ‘first 
duty and the most important duty of @ 
papa toward his good little boy? 

Freddy—To pay his billg 
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Silas Larrabee Talks Sense to 
Pretty Girls at Ogunquit. 





BOUT twenty-five young women, Sum- 
mer boarders here, marched into Mr. 
Silas Larrabee’s front yard last night 

and took possession of it, 
fabee came home with his mail he found 
his grounds en féte—Chinese lanierus 
swinging from the trees, pretty girls all 
Pver the place, a banjo and mandclin or- 
ghestra strumming a lively waltz, and half 
@ dozen sylphs tripping their patent- 
leather-covered toes over the smooth lawn. 

“It's a surpr'ce party,” one of the young 
women said to Mr. Larrabee as he halted 
at the gate and gazed about him. 

“Who be you surprisin’ ?”’ 

“Why, you, Mr. Larrabee. We thought 
§ou'd be pleased to meet some of your old 
friends and a few new ones.”’ 

“So I be. I'm obleeged to ye for comin’. 
Hope you'll make yourselves to hum. The 
Place belongs to you jest’s long as you 
want to stay here.” 


Before the party was over the young 
women coaxed Mr. Larrabee into the de- 
livery of seme opintons likely to interest 
thoughtful and ambitious girls. Seated in 
an armchair, with his uninvited guests 
gracefully grouped before him in a semi- 
circle, he talked of the possibilities, respon- 
sibilities, and privileges of womankind. 

“Women,” said Mr. Larrabee, “don’t 
gener'ly understand bow much the world 
owes ‘em; they don't know how important 
they be; they ain't got no proper idee of 
the power that’s in 'em for makin’ 'em use- 
ful as well as ornamental. If women sized 
’emselves up good, you wouldn't never hear 
none of ‘em moanin’ and groanin’ and 
snatchin’ their teeth because they was 
born to wear long hair and petticoats in- 
stead of whiskers and trowse's. Women 
ain't no deadheads in this world. They pay 
for everything they git and they pay good. 

“As I set here lookin’ into your pootty 
faces the fust idee that comes into my 
mind is that they’s an awful pile of fust- 
class raw material on exhibition in that ere 
surprise party. What be you goin’ to do 
with it? Don't git no sech foolish notion 
into your heads that because you are wo- 
men you ain't got nothin’ to do but eat 
and sleep and look pootty. They’s some of 
you that the Lord has guy ten talents to; 
some of you ain't got but five, perhaps, 
and maybe a few of you has only got one; 
but whether it is ten or five or only one, 
don't go and hide away what the Lord has 
guv ye. Make the most of it. Work up 
your raw material. 

“If you foller this advice the world will 
be consider’ble better off for your livin’ in 
it, and they ain't no estimatin’ the pleasure 
that'll come to you. 

“When you come back here twenty-five 
years from now and give me another sur- 
prise party, I want to see somethin’ better 
than years in your faces;,I want your faces 
to tell me you've been makin’ good use of 
the eapital you begun your lives with. 


* Jest here I'm goin’ to give you a recipee 
for makin’ and keepin’ yourselves good- 
lookin’. It ain’t at all sartain the poottiest 
that’s here to-night will be the best-lookin’ 
twenty-five years from now. A good deal 
depends on how close you foller my recipee, 
which is, ‘If you want to be good lookin’, 
work; if you want to keep good lookin’, 
work.’ They ain’t no salves nor no washes 
im no drug stores that equils work for mak- 
in’ beauty and presarvin’ it. I don't mean 
@rudgin’ work, but work that taxes the 
brain without wearin’ it out, work that 
makes the mind grow, jest as exercisin’ 
makes the museles grow. 

“ Work won't make a weman’s nose over, 
nor her mouth, nor her eyes; but it will 
make her handsome jest the same. 

“ Now there’s Hannah Hutchins—six foot 
high, if she’s an inch, flat’s @ spruce 
board, feet like a giraffe, face on her’ she 
couldn't give away toa ehimpensee. You 
see Hannah trettin’ through the streets of 
Chicago on the way to her seheolhouse 
and you'd say she was about’s fur from 
been’ good lookin’ a8 a woman ean get In 
the United States ef Ameriky. 

“If you run right up agin her, though, 
she’s what [ call a terrible handsome 
woman. 

‘* Hannah started from nothin’. Her folks 
‘was skin poor. ‘I ain't goin’ to stay where 
1 was born,’ Hannah says to me one day; 
‘I'm gein’ to rise.’ She has riz. She's 
gittin’ good pay out to Chicago teachin’ 
achool there, risin’ higher and higher every 
Well, they’s so much intelligence: 
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than a country deestrick school, and settlin’ 
down to milkin’ cows, churnin’ butter, and 
ridin’ the hoss rake busy spells. But 
s’posin’ she marries a man that’s fit to live 
with her and able to keep her comfortable, 
she'll make that ere edication of hers count 
every day in her life. 

“It's wuth somethin’ to have an edicated 
mother—it’s wuth a good deal more, iu my 
jedgment, than it is to be born with a sil- 
ver spoon in your mouth. What's the fust 
thing that gits into a young one’s head? 
Interrygation p'ints. Who be they p'inted 
at? The young one’s mother. 

“There’s where the edicated woman 
comes in. She don’t have to do no dodgin’. 
She's better’n a cyclopedy, for she’s right 
up to date. Don’t you think a woman that 
can tell her young ones everything they 
want to know is a pooty good institution? 
Is they any usefuller member of the hu- 
man fam'ly than the well-edicated, broad- 
minded mother? 

“TI dunno’s it would do you young women 
no particular harm if I should give you a 
little advice on the subject of matrimony. 
I hope all of you will git married, but I 
want you to show a little sense doin’ of it. 

“ Don't get fooled with the idee that love 
fis a sort of runaway hoss and that when he 
sterts off with you they ain’t nothin’ to do 
but set still and take everything that’s 
comin’. They ain't no excuse for a woman's 
marryin’ a man she knows ain't fit to be 
her husband. It ain’t jest you and the man 
that has to be tuk into account—there’s 
the children and the children’s children, 
clean down through the ages. 

“Some folks says marriage is a lottery. 
Well, they’s chances in pootty nigh every- 
thing, and it ain’t out of reason for a wo- 
man to jedge a man wrong and so git 
hitched up to a feller that ain’t no mate for 
her and maybe not for anybody else. As a 
rule, though, marriage ain't no lottery. In 
most cases it's the women’s own fault if 
they make a mess of it gittin’ married— 
they go agin their jedgment and common 
sense. 

“Don't never git married with the idee 
of startin’ a reformatory. It’s a terrible 
resk a woman runs when she tries that ex- 
periment. You can’t reform one man in a 
hundred by marryin’ him, I don't care what 
his failin’ is. When it comes down to 
drinkin’ men, a woman might’s well hitch 
up to a perfessional burglar as a perfes- 
sional drunkard. I don't agree, though, 
with the poet that writ them lines— 

The lips that tech whisky 
Shall never tech mine. 

“T’d almost go so fur as to say 4 woman 
never ought to say yes to a man who ain’t 
demonstrated he can keep a whisky bottle 
in his cupboard without makin’ a beast of 
himself. I ain't so sure that when a young 
man comes to the father of one of you 
young women, askin’ to be allowed to mar- 
ry you, the old man shouldn't add a few 
questions to the regular catechism: 

“*VYou want to marry my darter?” 

“* Yes, Sir.’ 

“* Are you a. teeto’ler?’ 

“* Yes, Sir; I dunno what liquor tastes 
like.’ 

‘** Well, gener'ly speakin’, I should jedge 
you was all right, but I feel consider’ble 
like askin’ you to spar a few rounds with 
Qld King Alkyhol and git a repertation, 
as the prize-fighters say, before I make 
up my mind to take you fer a son-in-law.’ 

“That sounds kinder funny, don’t it? I 
don’t blame ye none fer laughin’, but that 
sort of talk comes toler’ble close te bein’ 
sound philosophy. Why that ere innocent 
young man might come home drunk the 
fust week of the honeymoon. I knowed 
a man that never teched a drop of liquor 
tilt he was seventy year old and then died 
of deffrium - tremens. 

“It's consider’ble better not to git mar- 
* ried at alf than it fs to git yoked up toa 
bad man, or one of them wobbly-minded 
erftters that ain't: got no staminy, er one 
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don't have to work for a livin’, a little ex- 
perience doin’ of it won't hurt ye none. 
Jest try eatin’ vittles your own labor has 
bought and wearin’ 
didn’t pay for. I ain't afeared to say 
they'll come a joy into your hearts that'll 
be a little ahead of anything you've ever 
knowed before. 

‘I know a little woman up to Dover 
that’s jest tried the experiment. She don’t 
have to work fer a livin’, but she got tired 
of squattin’ down and doin’ nothin’. I 
wish I could tell you how that little woman 
has been made all over by her work. 

«Mr. Larrabee,’ says she, ‘I don’t think 
they’s another woman in the world 
happy as I be.’ 

“* You look,’ says I, 
everlastin’ smile.’ 

“Why should a woman git along without 
a occypation any more than a man? ‘They 
ain't no reason why. The reason is all on 
the other side, and the more civilized the 
world gits the stronger this idee takes 
hold of it. I hope it will take hold of you 
good and hard.” 

Here Mr. Larrabee paused and surveyed 
his fair auditors, and a most becoming 
smile overspread his rugged features. 

“Ain’t I a teejus old chap?” he de- 
manded, 

‘No you're not,” was the answer he got, 
and when, almost on the instant, the or- 
chestra struck up, ‘ You're the nicest 
man I ever knew,” the whole twenty-five 
girls joined in tuneful compliment to the 
old gentleman in the armchair. 

ROBERT W. WELCH. 

Ogunquit, July 21, 
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Camp-Stool Abuses on Boats, 


XCURSIONISTS and travelers would 
welcome a reform which would change 
the system of distributing camp 

stools on certain ferrynoats and excursion 
steamers, This season the grabbing of 
these seats by those first admitted on 
board has been on more ruffianly and 
selfish lines than heretofore. The offend- 
ers in nine cases out of ten are men. It is 
a case of “ first come first served,” and it ig 
rare that the grabber contents himself with 
one seat. Many take three and even 
four. When one of these boats has one- 
third of its passengers on board, the two- 
thirds that are to come will find no camp 
stools at their disposal, and they must 
stand or go to the seats in the ‘cabins. 
Some of the grabbers use an extra seat to 
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put their legs on. Others have the excuse 
that they are looking out for friends that 
they expect. Often a man takes more 
seats than he needs so as to exhibit gal- 
lantry when ke sees a woman who he 
thinks may chat or flirt tf he offers her a 


seat. The camp-stool system fosters a 
nuisance anyhow. When the boat reaches 
its destination the steols are cast aside 


for passengers to stumble over or to bruise 
their shins against. A plan might be de- 
vised to have rows of seats on the lower 
forward deck of such boats which could 
be folded parallel to the craft's keel at a 
landing. The first step, however, could be 
taken in prohibiting any passengers, man, 
woman, or child. from taking more than 
one stool, and the distribution should be 
made by deckhands. 


Hopper’s Joke on Dave Warfield. ' 
OE WEBER of Weber & Fields tells 
J of a joke which was perpetrated 
Dave Warfield, the comedian, 
during the run of the burlesque “ Fiddle- 
dee-Dee'"’ last season. Who was the per- 
petrator the act that caused the com- 
edian several moments of discomfort in 
plain view of the audience Mr. Weber 
does not know, though it savors very much 
of De Wolf Hopper. 

In one part of the burlesque Warfield 
plays the character of a talking doll. He 
is seated in a huge doll carriage, and at 
the command of the two German comedians 
he is supposed to say papa and mamma, 
or instead father and mother, for the bene- 
fit of Mr. Hopper, who is to buy the doll, 
When on each occasion the doll refuses to 
talk, Fields reaches in the bottom of the 
doll carriage and hands Hopper an oil can, 
which, of course, is always empty, and 
the tall comedian places the spout in the 
mouth of the supposed doll and presses the 
bottom many times. Of course, Mr. War- 
field always affected a violent coughing 
fit, which never failed to convulse the audi- 
ences. During one of the performances 
his coughing fit was. so realistic that the 
audience thought it overdone. Some one 
before the performance, unknown to any- 
body, filled the oil can with whisky, and 
Mr. Hopper squirted the liquid down the 
Hebrew comedian’s throat in large doses. 
The surprise was great on the stage and 
behind the footlights. After Warfield had 
ceased coughing he shouted: 

“ Por heaven's sake, squirt down a chase 
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A STORY OF THE “JAG” OF DEEP SEA FISH 





ACK Thompson, ’longshoreman, and Bill 
J Williams, sailor, are great cronies. 
Whenever Bill comes from a cruise 
Jack meets him. Bill recounts to Jack the 
news of the sea, while Jack posts Bill on 
what has occurred on land. Both delight 
in the marvelous. 

A few days ago Jack saw tn THE NEW 
York Timms a short story from Kentucky 
about thousands of fish in the Kentucky 
River being made drunk by a mishap to a 
distillery, located on the river bank, which 
caused great quantities of liquor to flow 
into the stream. 


When Jack and Bill were seated at their 
usual rendezvous, Jack pulled out his worn 
and dirty copy of THe Times, and, indi- 
cating the Kentucky story with his fore- 
finger, said: 

“Tn all your seafaring, Bill, I'll bet you 
never heard tell of the likes of that.” 


Bill glanced over the story, and when he 
spoke it was with disdain. ‘“‘ Why, that’s 
nothing to a personal experience of my 
own,” he said. “I'll tell you about it, 
Here, barkeeper! Make us fast to two 
schooners, we're getting dry as tinder in 
the hold.” 


When the schooners of foaming beer 
were set before them Bill began: 


“Tt was more’n a dozen years back that 
the cireumstance of which I'm about to tell 
you teok place. We was workin’ our way 
from New York to Hongkong with a cargo 


had been fine all the way, and we was only 
about a week from port. We was all get- 
tin’ primed for a little sport on shore, and 
everybedy from the cabin boy to the old 
mar was busy scheming as how we could 
get the best of the Chinamen, when from 
the east a wind began to blow, a little top 
hard to suit ws; Im an hour it was blowin* 
a gale, snd im another it was blowin’ noth- 
im’ less than @hurrieane. By night we was 


sniffin’ around. Now, what I am going to 
tell you you may think Is a lie, but it ain't, 
and there are a dozen men living right now 
who was on that ship who will tell the 
Same story and swear to it. When the sea 
got calm all of us went over to the side 
to look and see {if we could see anything 
of a helping hand anywhere on the ocean, 
Well, we didn’t see any ships to take us 
in tow, but what we did see was a sight 
that I'll never forget as long as the Al- 
mighty permits me to live. There in the 
sea, Jumpin’, dancin’, bitin’, fightin’, puf- 
fin’, squirmin’, and churnin’ the water, 
there must have been a million fishes, 
snakes, whales, terrapins, seals, and every 
other kind of a living thing that lives in 
the water, includin’ what looked like to me 
a sea serpent. It looked exactly like every 
one of them had the ‘ jimmies,” so full 
was they of whisky. Some of the whales 
wabbled over in the direction of our de- 
lapidated old hulk and bumped against our 
sides so hard that, on more’n one occagion, 
we thought they would send us to the bot- 
tom. The seals was barkin’ and foamin’ 
at the mouth, and if we hadn’t known what 
the matter was we would have certainly 
thought that all the dogs in the East had 
gone mad and jumped into the ccean. The 
fishes, big ones and little ones, was jump- 
in’ and dancin’ around in the waters, and 
from the little wheezes and sneezes that 


they kept making I judged that they was 


all too happy to do anything but laugh, and 
that’s what I believe they was doing. Be- 
tween you and me, I was pretty jealous of 
them fishes, for there wasn’t much hap- 
piness on our craft just then, for we didn’t 
know whether we was going to get a tow 
er not, and things was beginning to look 
mighty shaky. Long in the evenin’ the 
drunks all began. to sober up, the air cem- 
menced to get pure onee mare, and the 
whisky was about all drunk up. Then they 
afi got sick. That was funnier than the 
first part of the show. The seals instead 
of barkin’ and foamin’, began to whine, and 
rall round and round in the water, as if 
they had the stomach ache, the fishes quit 
dancin” and was swimmin’ around on their 
backs, loekin’ like lest kids im the woods, 
The whales stopped bumpin’ against our 
sides, while the terrapins and cooters and 
sea serpents and sharks stuck their heads 
under the water and swam about in all 
Kinds of directions like a South Street po- 
Heeman tryin’ to save a drowning man. 
That evenin’ we had gved luck and sighted 
a steamer bound for China, which got a 
line to us and took us in tow. A week from 


| then we was pulled into Hongkong, minus 


a lot of our booze, But all still a Kickin’ 


Be <1 













i HAGUE, July 3.—The Captain of 
A, the little steamboat which plies every 
‘ Summer day, weather permitting, and 
the requisite number of fares being obtain- 
able, from the Ruyderkade in Amsterdam 
to the Isle of Marken, through the sluices 
ef the Noord Hollandische Kanaal, with 
windmills and tiny gardens and dairy 
farmyards near enough to touch as the 
boat glides along, told me his chief support 
was derived from America, ‘ Since this 
Boer war,” he declared, “ the English no 
more come to Holland.’ There were two 
lively and reasonably interesting English 
folks on board at that very moment, snap- 
ping the windmills and the farm boys, in 
sabots and huge trousers, with all the zeal 
of their American cousins and using 
American cameras in the operation, but the 
Captain seemed to have made up his mind 
not to count them. And although. there 
were Dutch and German passengers, too, 
by far the larger proportion of them was 
unmistakably American. That being the 
case, then, out of the “ season,” for the big 
run of tourists so far north does not set in 
until July 15, and the Captain's word be- 
ing accepted that Americans make up the 
greater portion of his passengers all Sum- 
mer, one is inclined to wonder how many 
of his fellow-countrymen come over from 
England by way of Harwich, and how many 
of them who have once come that way and 
experienced the discomfort, scant courtesy, 
and downright extortion practiced on the 
steamers of the Great Eastern Railway 
Company ever care to repeat the journey. 
From the moment the tourist lands in 
Holland he is well treated. The railway 
servants, from the luggage handler in 
blouse and brimless cap, to the important- 
looking guards and Inspectors in fine uni- 
forms,-are attentive, polite, and really anx- 
ious to make your journey pleasant—for a 
consideration, of course, but one always 
expects to give fees; and no American who 
has ever been in a Washington or an Atlan- 
tic City hotel, or visited the birthplace of 
Shakespeare, can be amazed by the im- 
portunities of Dutch beggars, official or 
otherwise. The railway carriages in Hol- 
-Jand are comfortable, and even the cab- 
men are gentle and obliging fellows. 


But on the night boat from Harwich, un- 
less he has secured one of the few habit- 
able staterooms on deck, the American 
traveler is bound to suffer. First-class 
fare, which is not small, entitles one only 
to a berth, and in some cases there are 
six of these in a small closet, The ven- 
tilation is abominable and the servants of 
the ship do not even pretend to politeness. 
The two head stewards I know something 
of from personal observation are ill-bred 
fellows, who have the air of making a poor 
pretense at civility go a long way. These 
fellows assume that the passenger's sole 
duty is to pay his money uncomplainingly 
and hold his tongue. Some of them do 
that, rather than dispute with the stew- 
ards. Those who complain get no redress. 

Wherefore I wonder how much longer the 
short trip to Holland and the Isle of Mar- 
ken, by way of the Harwich and Hook of 
Holland boat, is going to have a place in 
the itinerary of American tourists, and if 
the Captain of the little boat which goes 
north from Amsterdam by the canal and 
returns by the Zuyder Zee, is going to find 
this season as profitable as the last was. 
But enough of fault-finding. It is worth 
while to be in Holland, no matter how one 
gets there. 





English is spoken in Holland so generaliy 
and of so good quality that the Westerner 
soon feels quite at home, though he finds 
himself in the strangest environment of 
houses built on piles before the Declara- 
tion of American Independence, and lean- 
ing forward or sideways in a threatening 
way; of broad streets with quaint canals 
in the middle of them, crossed here and 
there by bridges, though the crossing is as 
frequently done in primitive ferryboats; of 
strange, droll shop signs, of prump, con- 
tented men and women, some of whom 
even in the cities, cling to the dress of 
their ancestors. The waiter in your ho- 
tel, and that formidable individual near the 
door whom they call the Portier and to 
whom you go for all information and for 
postage stamps, secm always to know your 
language as weil as you do. The railway 
porters and the restaurant waiters are apt 
to speak broken English and to have lim- 
ited and inflexible vocabularies. But their 
knowledge suffices. You get all you want 
to eat. 

The eating is good, too, whether you ex- 
periment with the native herring and the 
admirable cheese of the Edam district or 
order the kind of food you would expect 
to find in Paris or New York. No one 
could hope to live better than the sojourn- 
er at the Twee Stedens or Van der Pyl’s 
in The Hague, the vast Kurhaus Hotel at 
Scheveningen-by-the-Sea, or the Hotel 
a@’Europe in Amsterdam. 





The differences between The Hague and 
the busier and larger city in the north are 
many. Perhaps Amsterdam is really the 
qvuainter and more curious of the two. But 
it has all the bustle and confusion of a 
commercial capital and all the modern 
business spirit to offset its antiquity. 
Photographs and engravings of Rem- 
brandt’s and Jan Steen’s and Franz Hals's 
masterworks are in the shop windows all 
along the Kaalverstraat and other prin- 
cipal thoroughfares, to be sure, rather than 
the portraits of the young Queen, which 
seem to occupy first place everywhere in 


The Hague; but they are there, as the dis- 
play of Dutch silver ornaments and the 
pieces of delft are, to attract the eye of 
the visitors, chiefly American, who in the 
Summer are the shops’ best customers. 

There seems to be less enterprise in the 
quiet, homelike, scrupulously clean capital. 
Though the collections of the Moritzhuis 
Gallery are inferior to the accumulations 
of the world-renowned Rijks Museum, and 
the gorgeous Orange Room of the House in 
the Woods does not satisfy modern artistic 
yearnings, it seems a pleasanter place to 
dwell in. There is a parklike beauty in 
many of the streets, in place of the oddity 
of the Northern Venice, and the common 
people, at least, are quainter at The Hague 
than in Amsterdam. You see more women 
in Dutch caps, hoops, and wooden shoes 
in one quiet Sunday morning drive through 
the streets and the Posch than you could 
see in a week in the busier city. 





I shall not try to rival Baedeker as an 
art critic and talk of the wonderful yellow 
light in Rembrandt's picture of the Night 
Watch and the coarse verity of Jan Steen, 
but there are two pictures among the many 
I have felt forced to glance at in this fly- 
ing trip te Holand, which. are not so well 
known and are surely worth speaking of. 
Both are portraits of women, and if the 
fame of either of the artists who painted 
them lives, it has escaped me. One hangs 
in a remote corner of a small. gallery in 
the Rijks Museum, and the subject was the 
wife of a Burgomaster early in the last 
eentury. She has a typical Dutch face, 
broad and rather short, scarcely a feature 
of which is individually commendable. But 
there is a spice of malice in the glance of 
her eye, a hint of latent humor in the ex- 
pression of the lips that first arrests one’s 
attention and presently he notes that this 
is one of those rare portraits in which the 
painter has vividly revealed the character 
of his sitter and has seemed to catch and 
preserve all but the very breath of a mo- 
ment of her life. It is painted with the 
laborious smoothness of the particular 
Dutch school to which the unknown artist 
belonged. But the genius of the craftsman 
eluded his method. Da Vinci's ** Mona 
Lisa’”’ is not a more vital work. 


The portrait does not get much notice in 
the company of a thousand masterworks. 
Your companion moves restiessly away to- 
ward something signed by a great name. 
The officious little assistant curator comes 

| with a magnifying glass to show you the 
minute perfection of the veins of a hand, 
the glow of a burning coal in some small 
genre picture near by. But the portrait of 
a lady, whose catalogued name one does 
not trouble to remember, seems to me 
more worth while if the object of art is 
to truly represent life in a living way. 


Perhaps this bit of rhapsody is in bad 
taste. They have on view in’ Hampton 
Court Palace a work the catalogue calls a 
portrait of Giovanni Bellini by himself. 
That seemed to me another of the speaking 
moving likenesses that seem to get out of 
their frames and make your acquaintance. 
But the good judges all say it is spurious. 
Alas! : . 


The other picture I like to bear away a 
memory of is a fine portrait of Sophia of 
Wurtemberg, which hangs in one of the 
living rooms of the House in the Woods 
at The Hague. That now neglected palace 
is a sort of monument to this lovable and 
ill-fated Queen. She lived here after her 
marriage to the late King of Holland, and 
died here after the death of her son, who 
would have been King if pe had lived. 
Some of the rooms are just as she left 
them. Queen Wilhelmina never visits the 
palace of her father’s first wife. The do- 
mestics and the soft-voiced elderly woman 
who shows you the treasures of the palace 
belong to her day. So does most of the 
furniture, and hers was not a day of rich 
artistic productiveness or well-developed 
taste, But this one portrait of her repre- 
sents a remarkably attractive and uncom- 
monly intelligent woman, a woman who 
eould think and suffer. Near to it is a 
portrait of the dead Queen's friend, John 
Lothrop Motley. 


In the city palace of the young Queen, 
her Winter home, there are, to be sure, 
many more things to interest a stranger, 
including one of the prettiest and daintiest 
ballrooms in the world, a state dining room 
no great ruler would find out of keeping 
with the splendid dignity of royal dinners, 
and a private dining room that is home- 
like and tasteful. Here, too, are many of 
the sumptuous and extravagant gifts sent 
to Wilhelmina on her marriage by her 
fellow-rulers of Europe. 


In the Rijks Museum, at Amsterdam, one 
may see the dazzling golden carriage in 
which she rode to her wedding. And 
wherever one goes in Holland he hears the 
young Queen spoken of in tones of rever- 
ent admiration and affection, indisputably 
sincere, and firmly fixed in the hearts of 
her people. 





On the way to Marken, 
canal, the boat stops first bricfly at 
Broek-in-Waterland, where they make 
cheese, and have little Dutch gardens, and 
look something like the people on the delft 
ware. There is a hint of theatricalism in 
the show places of this little embowered 
village, its trimmed trees, its toy canals, 

' and its rosy-cheeked children. I have my 
doubts, for instance, :bout the cheese farm. 
' The fresh Edam is there, but the appailitng 


through the 


your boat leaves the canal for the open 
‘water Of the Zuyder Zee. Here the chil- 
dren swarm around you as you. pass 
through the droll old street and linger in 
front of the one or two attractive old shops, 
ingenious traps for the tourists. 


Over at Marken there is the same begging 
in an environment of ancient Holland. No 
matter how much these seemingly simple 
folk may actually know of the capital they 
possess in their antique attire and their 
preservation of ancient customs, you can- 
not doubt that here is really a bit of old 
times for the twentieth century to rub its 
eyes over. 


These same folk have lived and fished 
and dwelt in mere hovels on Marken Isl- 
and for centuries. They have intermar- 
ried and reproduced their family traits 
until they have evolved a type not to be 
found elsewhere even in the remoter parts 
of the Netherlands. The women seem tall 
and strong, and the younger ones are 
comely in a sort of heavy fashion, but they 
soon grow old, and tuberculosis plays 
havoc among them. They are not very 
bright. 

They bury their dead in trenches in a 
cemetery protected by high dikes midway 
between the two little villages, or two parts 
of the same village, which form the island 
colony. They do a bit of farming, and the 
men have a herring fleet. They dress like 
the old Hollanders in comic opera, the 
women with showy caps and short skirts, 
the men in loose knee breeches and jack- 
ets. Their houses are mostly of wood, 
which is uncommon in Holland, where the 
humblest dwellings are generally of brick 
and tiles, and they face each other on 
brick dikes, which wind around the habi- 
ted part of the island. Open to the Zuyder 
Zee and, with practically unlimited terri- 
tory at their disposal, they huddle together 
in little dark rooms, as their benighted an- 
cestors did. 


In the presence of visitors they chrow 
privacy to the winds and lose some of 
their picturesqueness in their manifestation 
of greed. They are mendicants, then, first 
of all, rather than humble simple fisher 
folk or living relics of antiquity. They 
pose before the snap-shot cameras and 
then clamor for pennies. The youngest 
child knows the value of money and has 


AN INACCURATELY HONEST WOMAN. 










been taugtit to solicit it, In @ good season 
the receipts of the island from the accumu- 


‘lation of silver ten and twenty-five-centime 


pieces and copper centimes must be worth 


‘considering. I wonder-if there is a syndi- 


cate here, too! 





- Of Scheveningen what is there to say? It 
has_the best beach in all Europe and is a 
seaside resort for rich and poor. It is 
Brighton, without Brighton's immensity 
and vulgarity; Trouville and Ostend, with- 
out the flaunting, self-satisfied vice of 
those resorts; a Long Branch built han¢- 
somely of brick and stone. It is primariy 
a resort for ail The Hague. But it is get- 
ting to be a resort for all the world. It is 
filled with bright light and good music and 
decent merriment, and particularly good 
things to eat and drink. Cheap John and 
the mountebanks are not encouraged there, 
Scheveningen would be worth while, if noth- 
ing else in Holland was. One may reason- 
ably go to Scheveningen many times, but 
to the Island of Marken only once in @ 
lifetime. EDWARD A. DITHMAR, 





A Bill of Health of 1802. 


The formal wording of old public docu- 
ments, contrasted with the brevity and di- 
rectness of those which now serve the pure 
pose of official announcement and certifi- 
cation, suggests the inquiry whether the 
point of view has changed or only the man- 
ner of expressing facts of public interest. 
As illustrating the appropriate phraseology 
of a formal public document of a century 
ago readers of Tue Times will be interest- 
ed in the following transcript of a bill of 
health issued to a ship leaving this port in 
1802, which is preserved as a literary curi- 
osity in the archives of the Maritime Ex- 
change: 

DISTRICT OF NEW YORK. 


To all the faithful of Christ, to whom these 
presents may come: 

WHEREAS, it is Pious and Just to bear Wit- 
ness of the Truth, lest error and deceit over- 
throw it; 

And WHEREAS the Ship Penman, of which 
Alexander Coffin, Jr., under God, is master, and 
now ready to depart from the port of the city of 
New York and, if God please, to sail from Can- 
ton and other places beyond sea, with twenty- 
six men, including the master of said ship; 

We THEREFORE, to you all, by the Tenor 
of these Presents, do make known that (praise 
be to God the Most High and Good) no plague, 
or any dangerous or contagious disease, at pres~ 
ent exists in the said port. 

Given under our hands and seals of office, this 
twenty third day of March, 1802, and in the 
twenty-sixth year of the Independence of the 
United States. 

The signatures are not quite legible, but 
appear to be those of John Kearny, D. C., 
and D. 8S. Oglethorp. M. G. 
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EMARKABLE as it may seem, there 
R is such a thing as being too honest. 
This fact a young lady recently re- 
turning from a four years’ course of study 
in Europe learned at the cost of much 
trouble, a few tears, and a great deal of 
indignation. On the boat when the customs 
officer went around and made the pas- 
sengers declare their dutiable articles this 
young lady smilingly and frankly admitted 
that she had about $10 worth of pictures— 
photographs of European scenes—in her 
trunk. 


On arriving at the dock she was asked 
to exhibit her pictures, and then the young 
lady realized that she had been foolishly 
frank. To a large, stout, good-natured gen- 
tleman, with, however, a very square chin, 
was assigned the duty of examining her 
trunks. She was not a stylishly dressed 
girl and looked every inch of what she 
claimed to he—namely, a‘student coming 
home. So the good-natured, stout gentle- 
man took up her little grip and cheerfully 
asked if the pictures were in there. Upon 
a negative reply he blandly opened it, 
poked about a bit, and then stamped it 
with his official seal. Her steamer trunk 
was treated in the same cursory manner, 
but when it came to the large, massive 
looking leather affair which contained a 
collection of student's trash of four years’ 
gathering his face sank visibly when she 
said, “ Yes, in there.” 

“ But,” said the lady sadly, “can't you 
take my word for it? They don’t amount 
to more than $10, and they're all in the 
bottom of my trunk.” 

The officer was sorry, and showed it, 
but the lady’s word couldn’t be taken. 


** But I must catch the 4:30 train,” urged 
the lady with a tremor in her voice. 

The officer was again sorry, but he 
really couldn't help it. i 

“Was there no one there who could?” 

‘No one.” The lady would have to 
show the pictures, 


So the trunk was opened and the neat 
array of folded skirts and jackets and 
knicknacks exposed to view. It was really 
sad to watch the lady’s face, as tray after 
tray was pulled out and a heap of clothes 
deposited on the floor. However, there 
was nothing to be found. Dresses and 
waists were shaken carefully out; the of- 
ficer’s face was beginning to grow red 
and less good-humored. The very bottom 
of the trunk had been reached, and not a 
photograph to be seen. There lay her 
music, stacked in formidable array, and the 
voice of the young lady sounded weakly 
in his ears: 

“I guess they must be in among my 
music somewhere.” 


Book after book of Mendelssohn, Wag- 
ner, Liszt, Beethoven, Chopin, now came 
flying out to join the disordered heap on 
the platform. People about were looking 
askance at the red-faced officer and the 
miserable girl, and wondering if she had 
been caught smuggling; but still the 
wretched work went on. At last—oh, joy!— 
there was something. A picture—a little 


te hens esses sess 





colored photograpK of Vienna, worth about 

10 cents! 

The red-faced officer called the Ap- 
praiser, who calmly sat down on the 
steamer trunk and asked tu see the rest 
of the $9.00 worth. After another five 
minutes the girl’s head, with her hat 
awry and her face flushed with mortifi- 
cation and indignation, appeared out of the 
trunk where it had gone to join the fat 
officer's in search—and another picture 
saw the light. 


“ This one,"’ said the Appraiser dryly, “is 
worth, I should say, about 20 cents.” 

The officer groaned aloud; the girl in 
spirit. Another search, and then three or 
four more came to light, and the sum had 
swelled to $2.50. 

“ That's all,"” murmured the girl between 
her tears. 

“ But, Madam,” said the Appraiser sadly, 


“we must still find the remaining $7.50 
worth.’’ 

“But I haven't any more,’’ sobbed the 
girl. 

“You swore to $10 worth,” came the 


dogged reply, 
must find.” 

“Well, I just made a rough estimate of 
the cost, without taking time to figure it 
out,” sobbed the girl. “I didn’t think 
you'd have to be so particular.” 

The Appraiser looked worried. He wag 
rather a youngish man, and one could see 
that woman's tears were painful to him. 
Even the red-faced officer, whose good 
humor had been under a cloud for a while, 
began to smile encouragingly at the girl 
while he mopped his brow. 

“Well, if we can't find any more and you 
awear that this Is all, I suppose I shall have 
to believe you” said the Appraiser doubt- 
fully, ‘‘but the next time you had better 
use a pencil and paper and make your cale 
culations more accurate.” 

The good-humored officer sank down on 
the steamer trunk vacated by the Apprais- 
er. ‘‘I took them out,” he said cheerfully, 
“but I can’t offer to put them back,” and 
he nodded with a sweeping glance toward 
the heap of disordered books and clothes. 

The girl knelt down and gathered those 
once neatly folded garments into great arm- 
fuls and dumped them into the trunk. She 
was using as strong language as a delicate- 
ly reared giri dared use~in the presence of 
a conn secur. She got them in and vi- 
clously sat on the lid while the good-hu- 
mored officer kindly volunteered to lock 
the trunk, and then he put his little O. K. 
ticket on. 


The girl looked at her watch; it was 4 
o'clock, and her train left Forty-second 
Street at 4:30. And she was in Hoboken! 

She looked so miserable that the good-hu- 
mored officer couldn’t resist her, and, in 
spite of his duties, he gently led her to the 
door, put her in a cab, and told the coach- 
man to drive for his life. Then ne stood 


“and $10 worth is what I 


and watched theretreating hansom. ‘Them 
wimmen,” he soliloquized, ‘“‘ef they don’t 
beat everything. Ten dollars worth of 


photographs!” and then he threw back his 
head and laughed. GRACE SALINGER, 
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and Paris. 





MONG the intersting experiences of a 
tour in Europe are visits to some of 

“ the quaint restaurants and eating 
houses there, particularly those of London 
and Paris, There are many of these in both 
places, some of them of much historic in- 
terest, and they are eagerly sought by tour- 
ists, who take great delight in hunting them 
up and then telling their friends to visit 
them 

Probably the most famous of these is 
the Old Cheshire Cheese, on Wine Office 
Court, off Fleet Street, in London, It is a 
rambling old structure, with narrow win- 
dows, and is said to have been built early 
in the eighteenth century. In its old- 
fashioned rooms, with sawdust on the 
floor, the tables are surrounded by high- 
backed benches, fastened to the walls. 

In the corner of one of these rooms on 
an upper floor Dr. Johnson, the famous 
lexicographer, is said to have made his 
favorite seat, while his ponderous witti- 
cisms were eagerly taken down by little 
“ Jemmy " Boswell. To this day the famous 
steak and kidney pudding and stewed 
cheese that Oliver Goldsmith and Dr. John- 
son are said to have loved so well when 
accompanied by a generous flagon of 
mulled ale are still served there. 

Upon discovering the sign— 


> ——$—$ a 2 
4 Ye Olde Cheshire Cheese. 


over a narrow court, 
and a few 











one enters the alley 
steps leads to the door of the 
old tavern. On one side is the bar, with 
two of the omnipresent barmaids to be 
found everywhere in London, They are 
neatly dressed in black, with white collars 
and cuffs, and seem to be modest ard well 
behaved. 


On the opposite side of the passageway 
is a dining room filled with business men 
eating their luncheon, for it is the noon 
hour. Ascending the narrow, crooked stair- 
way, entrance is made to the room where, 
according to the legend, was Dr. Johnson's 
corner, which is indicated by a gilt in- 
scription over the back of the high settle. 

A brisk cockney waiter takes your order, 
“Steak and kidney pudding, stewed cheese, 
and ‘arf a pint o’ bitter, yuss, Sir,” and 
informs you that the pudding has just 
been taken out of the boiler, and if you 
will kindly step into the next room you 
can see it. You step into the next room 
and behold a steaming bombshell of dough, 
meat, and potatoes of enormous size. Hav- 
ing satisfied your curiosity, you return to 
your seat and are presently helped to a 
liberal quantity of it, accompanied by bread 
and butter and vegetables. The bitter beer 
is served in yellow mugs, with a picture of 
the house on them, and many persons 
purchase them as souvenirs of the visit. 

Having satisfied your hunger, the brisk 
waiter shows you to a room on the floor 
above, where the walls are covered with 
prints of Hogarth’s “ Rake'’s Progress." 
Two or three of the series are missing, 
and while you are endeavoring to straight- 
en out the sequence for a member of your 
party the brisk- waiter in his eagerness to 
be of service puts his foot in it sadly. 

“Pictures by Mr. “Ogarth, Sir, quite a 
well-known man, Sir; died quite recently, 
Sir.” 

To which you cruelly reply: 

“Yes, I saw his death notice in The Tele- 
graph the other day, thank you.” 

Then you give him a tip and go around 
the corner to visit the house where Dr. 
Johnson wrote his famous dictionary. This 
was in Gough Square, and close by is Bolt 
Court, where he died. 

As Leigh Hunt says, Dr. Johnson was 
the presiding spirit of Fleet Street. He 
frequented the Cheshire Cheese and the 
Mitre Tavern, and generally lived close by 
these two favorite resorts of his. 

Another famous old place is Simpson's, on 
Cheapside, which is celebrated for its fish 
dinners. Since 1728 one generation has 
succeeded another in its management. Two 
American business men who were recently 
entertained there by two London merchants 
had a most interesting time. 

They were ushered to an upper floor, 
where connecting tables ran around three 
sides of the room. Seats had been reserved 
for the party, and sixty men sat down to 
the dinner. At the head of the table sat 
a venerable looking old man, who was ad- 
dressed as ‘Mr. President,"’ and ‘who, as 
soon as every one was seated, said grace 
in a most impressive manner. After the 
grace he helped to the soup, which was 
brought to the table in a large tureen and 
served by a corps of waiters. 


Succeeding the soup came five separate 
courses of fish, consisting of salmon with 
lobster sauce, Dover soles, whitebalt, stewed 
eels, with some piquant sauce, and boiled 
John Dory. After this came roast beef and 
roast lamb, with mint sauce. 


After the plates had been removed for 
the last course two waiters enfered carry- 
ing a huge triangular piece of Cheddar 
cheese. This was placed before the Presi- 
dent, while other waiters handed around 
small cards to the guests. Then the Presi 
dent made a short speech, in which he in- 
vited all those present to guess at the 
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their names inscribed in a gold frame hang- 


ing upon the wall. Not a dozen persons 
had made successful guesses in the past 
ten years, as the size of the cheese was 
varied every day. 

As soon as the guests had inscribed the 
supposed height of the cheese on their 
cards they notified the President, who, 
after measuring it, informed them that the 
height was 20% inches. Then came the 
guesses on the girth, which was 16% inches, 
and the weight, which was 15% pounds. 
One of the Americans guessed the weight 
correctly, and one or two men guessed the 
height, but no one had been successful at 
all three. 

With the cheese, watercress was served, 
and gooseberry tart wound up this remark- 
able dinner. A couple of bottles of Pontet 
Canet Bordeaux and a bowl of very se- 
ductive punch helped the party of four to 
wash down their repast. The other guests 
ordered what they chose, and it was in- 
teresting to observe that only two men 
drank champagne, while others drank light 
wines, ales, and even ginger beer. 

Then the two Englishmen went back to 
their offices, while the two Americans 
went on their way rejoicing. The vener- 
able President, by the way, also said grace 
after the dinner. 

There are many other quaint old restau- 
rants and inns around London, and some of 
their signs are very curious. Among these 
is one known popularly as the ‘“ Goose and 
Gridiron.”’" In reality it is the Swan and 
Harp, which are the wet!l-known symbols 
of the Company of Musicians. The “ An- 
gel and Steelyards,” as another one ‘s 
known, really represents Justice holding 
her scales. The ‘‘ Bull and Bedpost "’ shows 
a bull fastened to a stake ready to be 
baited, and the “Ship and Shovel” is a 
memento of Sir Cloudesley Shovel’s naval 
exploits. 

Along the Thames toward Henley are also 
many quaint old inns, where veal and ham 
ple and cold roast beef are the staple 
dishes. At Mendenham is a picturesque 
old place, close by the abbey, which was 
built by King John. Hanging around the 
coffee room are old stagecoach notices 
and a brief history of Mendenham Abbey, 
in which reference is made to the “ Hellfire 
Club.”". The latter was composed of disso- 
lute young noblemen who frequented the 
place during the middle of the eighteenth 
century. 

Paris, too, abounds with curious cafés 
and cabarets. Most of these are in the 
Latin Quarter or in Montmartre. 

In the former is Frederick's, where cane- 
ton a la presse, or duckling with the juice 
squeezed out by a silver press and cooked 
in a chafing dish, is the favorite order. 





N one respect London, as a place of 
residence for the professional man, is 
unequaled by any other city. Persons 

engaged in the sciences and arts are pop- 

ularly supposed to be self-sufficient in- 
dividuals, in no danger of coming under 

Epictetus’s definition of “‘slaves"’ on ac- 

count of their love of human society. No 

idea could have less foundation in fact 

And it is this companionship of their fel- 

low-workers desired by brain workers, as 

a class that London supplies. 


The specialist who visits the English 
taetropolis usually finds himself, before he 
has been in the city a week, introduced to 
some club, big or little, according to the 
nature of his specialty, where he can hob- 
nob with others engaged in similar labors. 
Be he playwright or poet, Egyptologist, 
student of early English, or the Liiza- 
bethan drama, or old French ballads, or 
Oriental metaphysics, there is sure to be 
pointed out to him a house, flat, or single 
room, somewhere between St. Paul's acd 
the Fulham Road, where he can talk shop 
with other enthusiasts. From the time 
when Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, and Kit 
Marlowe gathered together o’ nights ut the 
Mermaid to drink sack and spout their 
latest verses, clubs have been one of the 
recognized features of London life. 


Among the most interesting of these in- 
stitutions are the clubs which are not 
confined exclusively to writers ur at‘ists, 
although the men who wield the pen or 
brush usually outnumber the other mem- 
bers. Foremost among such clubs is, of 
course, the Savage, which is too well known 
to need description. The Sette of Odde Vol- 
umes is another ctub of which the mem- 
bership is general, but which ‘s not so 
well known to Americans, It is aa organi- 
zation unlike any other in existence. The 
members, who are limited in number, and 
who include some of the most eminent 
authors, artists, and actors of the city, 
meet at dinner frequently, and Hsten to a 
paper read by one of their number. ‘hese 
papers are afterward printed in charming 
little paper-covered volumes. A complete 
set is now almost impossible to obtain, 
and is valued by booksellers at hundreds 


of pounds. No member of the Odde Vol- 














With this you can have asparagus or 
peas, but not both; for Frederick will not 
allow it. Then a delicious salad, followed, 
if it is May, by strawberries about the 
size of marrowfat peas, and which smell 
and taste like violets, and you can say that 
you have dined. 

Phillipe’s, in the Latin Quarter, is noted 
for its salads also; one finds lettuce, ro- 
maine, esearole, and many other kinds 
there, while Phillipe’s salad dressing is a 
secret known only to himself. 

If a stranger is seen to cut his salad with 


ea knife Phillipe seems heartbroken, and 


delivers a lecture on the heathenish cus- 
tom. He insists that the salad leaves 
should be eaten whole, or if they ure too 
large, should be broken with the fingers. 
On the Boulevard Clichy are situated the 
cabarets excentriques, which have Lecome 
noted features of Paris. Here are the 
Cabaret d’Enfer (hell) and the Cabaret du 
Ciel (heaven) alongside of each other, while 


not far off is the Cabaret of Death and | 


several others. 

Upon entering the Cabaret of Hell, one 
is received by waiters who are dressed like 
Mephistopheles. Whenever a person enters, 
the whole place is illuminated with ved 
fire, while gongs are banged and a veice 
calls out, “Here is another lost soul.” 
Then you seat yourself at a glass table 


illuminated by colored electric lights vn- | 


derneath, while the Mephistophelean waiter 
takes your order. 

The ceilings and walls are covered with 
figures in bas relief, probably made of 
papier mache, representing persons in tor- 
ment. The orchestra, the members of 


‘which are dressed as imps, are seated in a 


huge caldron apparently over the flames, 
When all this is illuminated, the effect is 
quite picturesque. 


After a sufficient number of persons 
have assembled and have apparently or- 
dered all the refreshments they intend to, 
they are ushered into a smail theatre, 
where a performance is given. This con- 
sists principally of dissolving v.ews, in 
which colored lights are skillfully managed. 
After this the audience is politely turued 
out to make room for more. 

In the Cabaret du Ciel a stupid sacri- 
legious performance is given, the object 
being to ridicule church services and every- 
thing of a religious nature. The waiters 
are dressed as monks, with wings fastened 
upon their backs and a fat old abbot 
preaches a sermon in colloquial i‘rench, 
which is replete with coarse jokes, 

At the Cabaret of Death the waiters are 
dressed as undertakers, and the heer is 
served upon tables shaped like coffins. 
It is rather a gruesome sight to see 4 
number of persons seated around coffins 
sipping ‘‘un grand bock’™ or “un petit 
bock.”’ 

In the prison cabaret the waiters are 
dressed in convict suits, and wear imita- 
tion balls and chains on their icgs. In 
still another café, the proprietor mounts a 
table and recites his own pociry tw his 
guests. He is gotten up in the most xp- 
proved artistic style, and usually wears a 
brown velveteen suit with a red necktie, 
and his trousers tucked into his boots. He 
also wears long hair, which he brushes 
aside with his hand during his poctic 
frenzy. 

ALBERT HERMAN HOECKLEY. 


LONDON’S MANY CLUBS. 





audience in London, and many of the pa- 
pers read at its dinners have been im- 
portant contributions to, history, urchae- 
ology, and criticism. 

But there is another class of London 
clubs which is of equal, perhaps even 
greater, interest. I refer to the organiza- 
tions of the young men. A few yeurs ago 
I knew of half a dozen clubs where budding 
poets and novelists and essayists—some of 
whom have since become famous—uwd io 
meet and read theip productions to each 
other. An audience of some xind is an 
absolute necessity to the unproved aspirant, 
and these little organizations, partaking 
of the nature of mutual admiration so- 
cleties as they did, probably served a use- 
ful purpose. 

Strange and suggestive were the titles 
that these young men chose for thcir so- 
cleties. The League of Youth consisted, of 
course, of admirers of Ibsen. But some of 
them worshipped Verlaine and Stephane 
Mallarme as well, and, in the little hack 
bedroom where they used to meet, one or 
two members read some very creditanle 
original verse. Only one of these young 
men has so far been heard of by the pub- 
lic, but his success was sudden and bril- 
liant in the extreme. 


The Cemented Bricks was a more am- 
bitious organization (of course only so- 
clally.) Its members were not all obscure; 
a few of them had “arrived.” We had 
the long-haired Le Gallienne, who used to 
give forth astonishing theories at the meet- 
ings. Walter Jerrold was another, and 
Aubrey Beardsley, and the author of “ The 
Shifting of the Fire’ were members. John 
Lane of the Bodley Head would same- 
times put in an appearance, while young 
Maurice Baring, Lord Revelstoke's brother, 
was a constant visitor for a time. Lately 
he has produced a few essays and poems 


‘which have attracted a good deal -f atten- 


tion In London. The members met at a 


‘quiet hotel off the Strand, and povysibly 


meet there still. 


Then, for spécialists, there are such in- 
stitutions as the Omar Khayyam lub, the 


Club, the Chaucer Society, and 











read @ paper on an obscure subject ip 
which I did not suppose a dozen people 
in the city took any active interest and 
find myself a week afterward a member 
of a society exclusively devoted to its 
study? Ek, W. ¢ 


Chamberlain Stirred Them Up. 


OMMENTING upon the differences bee 
(- tween the English and the Americans, 
an English woman, who is making her 
home in this country, but who recently 
returned from a visit to England with a 
stock of fresh impressions, said: ~ 
“The men who make great fortunes in 
England do not seem inspired with the 
passion for gtving that breaks out with 
such virulence among American millionaires 
at times. Such gifts as those of Mr. Care 
negie, Mr. Rogers's to the Metropolitan 
Museum, Mr. Rockefeller, and others that 
might be mentioned, are not made by 
Englishmen. When an Englishman makes 
a great fortune his one idea is to found a 
family. He wants to marry his daughter 
to the son of some old or titled house; 
to buy a big country place, entail his 
estate, and look forward to seeing his de- 


| seendants taking their place among the 








gentry or aristocracy. 

“I was over in England six months ago 
when the University of Birmingham was 
opened. Do you know how that university 
got its endowment, which was heralded 
forth as such an example of the generosity 
of the rich men of England? It was en- 
tirely due to Joseph Chamberlain. He 
went around to all‘those aristocrats who 
contributed, hat in hand, personally, and 
said to them: ‘ Now, just see how much 
euter the Americans are than you. They 
have endowed their universities, and 
founded a magnificent system of free 
schools, and paid special attention to tech- 
nical and mechanical and electrical in- 
struction, and you see how their manufac- 
tures are capturing our markets. We 
have got to have technical instruction for 
the masses.’ 

“In that way, by much persistence, he 
got the endowment for the University of 
Birmingham, whose specialty is its tech- 
nological department. They may say what 
they will, free education, and the educa- 
tion of the masses, is not an English ideal, 
It is a Scotch ideal. The Scotch had an 
excellent system of public education many 
years before the board schools were opened 
in England. But Oxford and Cambridge 
have always been very expensive. They 
are expensive to-day; and the Established 
Church dislikes and opposes the board 
school wherever it can. As a matter of 
fact,” said the English woman calmly, 
“long residence on this side of the water 
has taught me that England does not 
care for or appreciate brains or enter- 
prise. England reverences birth, family 
connections, and money. She has always 
honored and advanced the people who had 
those things; and when she finds America 
outstripping her by the audacious applica- 
tion of brains to business methods, it nature 
ally surprises her.” 


A Human Tragedy. 


HE thunderstorm had spent its rage at 
last. Small pools of water lay upon 
the sidewalk and causeway. 

The black clouds were rapidly disap- 
pearing from the sky. The silver moon 
and shimmering stars were éndeavoring 
to reassert themselves. The feverish city 
panted its grateful thanks, like an animal 
refreshed. 

Zenobla came to the window and threw 
wide the casement. A sound of woe fell 
upon her ears. Along the avenue there 
slowly came a human form. 

Anon it raised its hands and appealed 
to the lofty heavens. Anon it gesticulated 
despairingly to the moon and the stars. 

And a man’s voice cried, “I will never 
forgive her. Heaven hears me! I will 
never forgive her.” 

“A human tragedy," 
“the old, old story of a faithless love."’ 

As the man neared her she noticed that 
he shook with emotion. But he trod the 
avenue with a heavy, manly step. Op- 
posite her mansion the storm had left a 
pool upon the sidewalk .about two inches 
deep. The man stepped heavily into this 
pool, and the water splashed up into his 
face. 

“And as the waves close over my head,’ 
he cried, “I swear I will never forgive 
her.”’ 

“Loaded,” said Zenobia haughtily, and 
withdrew from the casement. 

The human tragedy staggered down the 
avenue. 
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Reflections of a Brooklynite. 


ROOKLYN has never looked the world 
B squarely in the face since the day it 
annexed Coney Island. 

When a water famine isn't threatening 
in Brooklyn a split in a church choir hap- 
pens along to lend excitement to life in the 
borough. 

In Brooklyn when it gets noised about 
the neighborhood that a man carries a 
night latch-key, he gets the reputation of 
leading a fast life, and the women specu- 
late as to when his wife will go back to 
her mother. 

When a Manhatian mail moves to Brook- 
lyn he goes to the country in the Summer 
merely for the excitement of the thing. 

Not everybody lives in Brooklyn 
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HE first visits of Robert Louis Steven- 
son and Edgar Allan Poe to New York 
City: were made when the conditions 

. of the two men were much the same. Both 

were struggling for a living and for the 

places in-the world, of letters that the first 
reached during his life, but which has 
been accorded to the second in recent years 
only. The second coming of these men 
shows a marked change in their condi- 
tions. Stevenson had made a reputation 

and had contracts that promised him a 

comfortable living; Poe was still fighting 

for a living, and had less than $5 in his 
pockets to use on his wife and himself. 


The place where Stevenson staid on his 
first night in the city is still standing. It 
is a ramshackle brick building, two 
stories high, each story being really but 
three parts of a story, for a tall man stand- 
ing on his toes can touch the ceilings with 
his fingers. It is the house 10 West Street, 
and is bua short walk from the Aquarium. 
To-day on the first floor there is a 
restaurant. On the wihdow is a sign which 
tells one that it is ‘‘ Charley's Restaurant."’ 
There is a bill of fare on the side of the 
door by which one enters from the street 
“that reads: ‘“ Regular dinner, 20 cents. 
Sirloin steak, 15 cents; oysters, any style, 
15 cents,” and other dishes for the same 
modest prices 


A dozen tables crowd the small room. On 
the left as one enters is the cashier's stand, 
a table covered with oilcloth and on whieh 
is a small glass showcase for cigars. In 
the rear of the dining room are a pantry and 
a kitchen. In August, 1879, when Steven- 
son visited" New York on his way to Cali- 
fornia to see Mrs. Osbourne, who after- 
ward became his w:fe, the place was known 
as Reunion House. It was, as the pro- 
prietor’s notice said, at ‘No. 10 West 
Street, one minute’s walk from Castle 
Garden; convenient to Castle Garden, the 
steamboat landings, California steamers 
and ‘Liverpool ships. Board and lodging 
per day; 1 dollar, single meals 25 cents, 
lodging per night 25 cents; private rooms 
for families; no charge for storage or 
baggage; satisfaction guaranteed to all 
persons. Michael Mitchell, proprietor.”’ 

Stevenson, in The Amateur Emigrant, in 
speaking of it says: ‘‘ Reunion House was, 
I may go the length of saying, a humble 
hostelry. You entered through a long bar- 
room, then passed into a little dining room, 
and thence into a still smaller kitchen. 
The furniture was of the plainest; but the 
bar was hung in the American taste, with 
encouraging and hospitable mottoes.” 

Mitchell is out of business, Stevenson is 
dead, but the little old building still stands 
a@ monument to that one night, a milestone 
marking Stevenson's resting place in his 
journey across the continent to the woman 
he loved. Mrs. Osbourne was to sue for a 
divorce, and her health was such as to 
alarm the man who proved her lover to 
the hour of his death, 


Stevenson's first impressions of America 
were not pleasing, as a postscript in a let- 
ter to Sidney Colvin, published in his “ Let- 
ters,’’ as issued by Charles Scribner's Sons, 
shows. He wrote: ‘“ The only American 
institution which has yet won my respect 
is the rain. One sees it is a new country; 
they are so free with their water. I have 
been steadily drenched for twenty-four 
hours; waterproof wet through.” 


On his second visit in 1887, after the death 
of his father, his reputation in America 
was at its height. ‘‘ Treasure Island’”’ and 
“Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde’. were paying 
him handsomely, and he had contracts 
with publishers for months ahead. He 
could stay wnere he wished, so he went to 
a big hotel. 


Edgar Allan Poe's first home in New 
York was at 113% Carmine Street, where 
he lived in 18387 from April to some time 
during the year 1838, There is no 11314 
Carmine Street now. That building gave 
way to others, and now where it stood, 
just back of the old Trinity graveyard, now 
a public park, stands a rickety tenement 
house. After the publication of ‘‘ The Nar- 
rative of Arthur Gordon Pym," in 1838, Poe 
went to Philadelphia. 


After a hard struggle there: he again 
came to New York, reaching here in Au- 
gust, 1844. In a letter to Mrs. Clemm he 
tells of his trip and of finding a home. 
{t shows how hard and how desperately he 
was struggling for that recognition in the 
world of letters which brings with it 
money, and which had been won by Steven- 
son on his second visit. The letter, which 
is pathetic and tells much of the nature of 
the man, is as follows: 

““My dear Muddie—We have just this 
minute done breakfast, and I now sit down 
to write you about everything. I can’t pay 
for the letter because the Post Office 
won’t be open to-day. In the first place, we 
arrived safe at the Walnut Street wharf. 
The driver wanted me to pay a dollar, but, 
I wouldn't. Then I had to pay a boy a levy 
to put the trunk in the baggage car. In 
the meantime I took Sis (his wife) in the 
Depot Hotel. It was only 6:15 and we had 
to wait till 7. We saw The Ledger and 
Times—nothing in either—a few words of 
no account in The Chronicle. We started 

. in good spirits, but did not get here until 
nearly 3 o'clock. We went in the cars to 
Amboy, about forty miles from New York, 
and then took the steamboat the rest of 
the way. Sissy coughed none at all. When 








we got to the wharf it was raining hard, 
I left her on board the boat after pul@ing 
the trunks in the ladies’ cabin, and set off. 
to buy an umbrella and look for a boarding 
house., I met a man selling umbrellas, and 
bought one for 25-cents. 'Fhen I went up 
Greenwich Street and soon found a board- 
ing house. It was just before you get to 
Cedar Street on the west side going up— 
the left hard side. It has brownstone steps, 
with a porch with brown pillars. Morrison 
is the name on the door. I made a bargain 
in a few minutes and then got a hack and 
went for Sis. I was not gone more than 
half an hour and she was astonished to see 
mé back so soon. She didn't expect me for 
an hour. There were two other ladies wait- 
irg on board—so she wasn't very lonely. 
When we got to the house we had to wait 
about half an hour before the room was 
ready. The house is old and looks buggy. 
(This letter has been cut here for the sig- 
rature on the opposite side.] The cheapest 
board I ever knew, taking into considera- 
tion the central situation and the living. I 
wish Kate [the cat] could see it—she would 
faint. Last night for supper we had the 
nicest tea you ever drank, strong and hot, 
wheat bread and rye bread, cheese, tea 
cakes, (elegant,) a great dish (two dishes) 
ot elegant ham, and two of cold veal piled 
up like a mountain, and large slices, three 
dishes of the cakes, and everything in the 
greatest profusion. No fear of starving 





Justice in New York Under George Il.’s Regime. 





N the days of Old New York, when the 
dignified and periwigged Mayor and 
Recorder conjointly dispensed justice 

and equity to criminal offenders, it was 
no light matter ‘to transgress the King’s 
statutes and fall into the clutches of the 
law. 

When George II. was King of Great 
Britain, France, and Ireland, and Sovereign 
Lord of the American Colonies, the high 
and honorable Court of General Quarter 
Sessions was an impressive tribunal. 

In the year of our Lord 1732 the sessions 
of the court were held in the City Hall, 
situate where the present Sub-Treasury 
building stands, in Wall Street. Opposite, 
about where the Drexel Building is now, 
was the Publick Whipping Post, the 
Pillory, and the Stocks. The Gaol ad- 
joined the City Hall. 


The personnel of the distinguished court 
in this year was made up of the Mayor, 
the Hon. Robert Lurting; his Deputy, John 
Cruger; the Esquires, Aldermen, and 
Justices of the Peace; Hermanus Vangel- 
der, Frederick Philipse, Anthony Rutgers, 
John Roosevelt, and Johannes Harden- 
broeck—all names intimately associated 
with the subsequent history of New York 
City—and his Honor the Recorder, 


When court had been solemniy declared 
open by the Court Crier the proclamation 
to the High Sheriff to return all writs in-’ 
trusted te him, and to all Coroners, High 
Constables, Petty Constables, and Bay- 
liffs to answer to their names and save 
their fines was duly read. In later times 
the act of PAarliament directing that the 
King’s Post Road to High Bridge be kept 
in Good Repair was also read. Then the 
Grand Jury was sworn and charged, and 
the administration of justice to all of- 
fenders against his Majesty's criminal 
statutes began. 

The musty, time-yellowed, but carefully 
preserved and perfectly legible records of 
this old Court, couched in quaint legal 
phrases, though they are, contain much of 
interest to any curious enough to strain 
his or her eyes in an effort, to puzzle out 
the stiff chirography and learn how crimi- 
nals were punished in Colonial days. 


On the third day of May, 1732, the fore- 
man of the Grand Jury, in an impressive 
manner, handed up to the Court an indict- 
ment against Martha Cash for feloniously 
entering the shop of William Hammersley 
and stealing therefrom two remnants of 
printed calico. 

Martha Cash was duly ‘ Arraigned Be- 
fore the Barr,’ pieaded guilty, and threw 
herself upon the mercy of the Court. Upon 
motion of the Clerk of the Peace, judg- 
ment was thereupon pronounced spon her 
as follows: 

“It is Considered by the Court that the 
Offender shall Return to the place trem 
whence she came, (The Gaol,) and from 
thence shal forthwith be Carryed out and | 
Tyed to the Tail of a Cart at the City Hall, | 
and there be Stripped from the Waste | 
upwards, and there receive Three Lashes 
on the Naked Back by the Common Whip- 
per, and from thence shall be drawn to the 
Meal Market and there receive ‘Three 
Lashes, and from there to the Old Market 
at Burger's Path, and there receive Five’ 
Lashes, and from thence to Coenties Mar- 
ket, and there to receive Three suasties, 
thence to the lower end of Broad Street, 
and there to receive Three Lashes, thence’ 
to the corner of Duke Street and there to 
receive Three Lashes, from thence to the 
corner of Beaver Street, and there to re- 
ceive Three Lashes, and from thence to 
return unto the place from which she came, 
and there to remain until she pays the full 
fees of this prosecution.” 


Stealing two remnants of printed calico | 
was a serious offense ip those good old 











here. The landlady seemed as if she- 
couldn't, press us enough, and we were at | 
home directly. Her husband is living with 
her—a fat, good-natured old soul. There 
are eight or ten boarders—two or three of 
them ladies—two servants. For breakfast 
we had excellent flavored coffee, hot and 
strong—not very clear, and no great deal 
of cream—véal cutlets, elegant ham ahd 
€egs, and nice bread and butter. I never 
sat down to a more plentiful or a nicer 
breakfast. I wish you could have seen tne 
eggs—and the great dishes of meat. I ate 





the first hearty breakfast IL have eaten | 


since I left our little home, Sis is. delight- 
ed and we are both in excellent spirits. 
She has coughed hardly any and had no 
night sweat. She is now busy mending my 
pants, which I tore against a nail. -I went 
out last night and bought a skein of silk, a 
skein of thread, two buttons, a pair of slip- 
pers, and a tin pan for the stove. The fire 
kept in all night. We have now got $4.50 
‘eft. To-morrow I am going to try and bor- 
row $3, so that I may have a fortnight to 
go upon. I feel in excellent spirits and 
haven't drank a drop—so that I hope soon 
to get out of trouble. The very instant I 
scrape together enough money I will send 
it on. You can’t imagine how much we 
both do miss you—” 

A visit to Greenwicn, near Cedar, shows 
that the house with broWnstone steps and 
pillars bas given place to a building that is 
now old, too, and the ground floor of which 
is used as a saloon. The whole neighbor- 
hood has changed since Poe was there, and 
now all around are tall modern buildings. 
_Poe moved from this place to the little cot- 
tage in Fordham, about which a great deal 
has been written. 

Poe died in poverty after a life full of 
suffering, and not until recent years were 
his great talents recognized. Stevenson 
died in comfortable circumstances, after a 
life of comparative happiness, and in the 
very height of his popularity. 


days. Martha Cash would undoubtedly have 
preferred to spend a whole Summer on 
Blackwell's Island rather than suffer the 
humiliation and pain of receiving the above 
number of lashes on the naked back, at 
the hands of the Common Whipper. 

We hear more of Martha, later, by the 
yellowing old records. 


Shortly arterward the Grand Jury pre- 
sented Murtha for ‘Setting the Prison 
Doors on Fire in the City Hall on Wed. the 
25th of April in the night time. The De- 
fendant confessed her only Design was to 
get out of Gaol and Prays the Court that 
she be immediately delivered out of Gaol 


and that she will immediately quit the 
Province.”" She was given eleven more 
lashes, 


For the heinous crime of stealing a pew- | 
ter teapot of the value of 11d.; Henry Mills, 
on Nov. 9, 1732, was, after pleading guilty, 
sentenced to receive twenty lashes on the 
naked back and directed. to immediately 
leave the city. The consequences to Henry 
if he had stolen the whole tea set are awful 
to imagine. aioe ES 

James McHenry, the factotum of Henry 
Debson, feloniolusly ‘Coveted his master's | 
silkem stock, and in a moment of abstrac- 
tion transferred it to ‘his own wardrobe. | 
He was duly indicted therefor by the Grand 
Jury. He admitted the theft when “Brought | 
to the Barr,"’ and was sentenced to receive 
twenty lashes. His punishment was remit- | 
ted “in Consideration of his Ingenious 
Confession and his haying been before se- 
verely punished by his Master.” What 
Jeems’s “ingenious”’ confession was, the 
court historian failed to note in his record 
book. 


William Brandige one day was indiscreet 
enough to allow himself to be caught by one 
of the constables with twenty fathoms of 
rope in his possession about which he could 
not give a satisfactory explanation. He re- 
ceived “‘ forty lashes save one.’’ For tak- 
ing two books valued at 2d. William Thom- 
son got one and twenty lashes, and consid- 
ered himself fortunate. Margaret Higgins , 
received the same number for appropriating 
to her own use two smoothing irons that 
belonged to some one else. Anne Wright, 
for taking a sixpenny tea kettle, received 
three months in’ the jail and six lashes, 
while Mary Callahan received twenty lashes 
for stealing two iron pots. 





| Trade of a 


The punishment of slaves for similar of- 
fenses was even more severe. This curious 
entry is found in the year 1734: 


* Forasmuch as Rose a mulatto slave of 


the Widow Laurier was lately committed 
to the Common Gaol for Damning the 
White Peoples Throats and Yours ‘Too | 


(Speaking to a White Woman) and Divers 
other expressions against the White Peco- 
ple, it is ordered that the said Rose be car- 
ried to the Common Whipping Post and 
there be stripped from the middle upwards | 
and receive upon the naked back 39 Lashes 
by the Common Whipper and that she shall 
stand committed until such time as she | 
shall be Transported out of the Colony and | 
that immediately before her transportation 
she be Tyed to the Tail of a Cart and Car- 
ryed around some of the Wards of the City 
and receive on the back thirty nine Lashes 
more by the Common Whipper and then be 
delivered to her Mistress." 


: John Ten Eyck, cordwainer, was fined 10s 
on the Sth day of August in the thirteenth 
reign of our lord the King, for “ feloniously 
wickedly and wilfully entering the fortifi- 
cations in the South Ward, commonly 
called the Battery, and spoiling, throwing 
down, and impairing a portion thereof, to 
the Grievous Damage of all His Majesiv's 
Liege Subjects, and against the Peace of 
Our Lord the King and His Common Dis- 
nity.”” John paid the fine. 

Judicial clemency was extended toward 


| cealed 


| however, 


| Deputy Mayor, 


; and it 


| at the 





vy 

| Constable Bulsing playing ‘‘ with a Batt 
and Ball during the Time For Diyine Serv- 
ices," andto his older brother, who rescued 


“<3 


Joseph Anderson, who was captured 


him from the constable’s grasp. ‘The Court 
“gave Solemn warning that full severity 
would be extended toward all others “in 
like case offending.” 

On May 6, 1745, this interesting entry ap- 
pears: . 

“Ordered That the Person now before 
the Court who was charged with Singing 
In Praise of the Pretender and acknowl- 
edged Himself to be a Roman Catholick 
and now .refusing to tell the Court his 
name, be forthwith delivered to the Keeper 
of the House of Correction and that he 
there be, when. Sober, whipped Eleven 
Lashes upon the Bare Back and that he 
then send him as soon as may be to Eliz- 
abeth Town in Eastern New Jersey (being 
the place from which he came) and that as 
often as he shall be round in the City 
afterwards that he be sent to the House of 
Correction and there be punished as any 
Justice may direct.” 

Dire punishment as a compulsory return 
to Elizabeth Town must have been for the 
Singer of Praises of the Pretender, it was 
not half so terrible as the exile which was 
meted out to William Cullen. William was 
for a time detained in the common jail 
for some violation of his Majesty's stat- 
utes in which he was so unfortunate as to 
be caught. While languishing in durance 
vile, the dignified old records assert- that 
he did “threaten to be Death of Robert 
Cranmell and be revenged upon his fam- 
ily." Whereupon the Court on the next 
day, when the offender was properly con- 
trite for his awful threat, mitigated the 
terrible punishment which had been con- 
sidered and directed that the constables 
and Marshals take great care to see that 
Cullen be forthwith transported to Staten 
Island, and that he not presume to return 
to the city again, upon pain of suffering 
such further corporal punishment as the 
law directs. 

There wasn't any Dr. Doty on the island 
then to wage relentless war on the ubiqul- 
tous mosquitoes. 


The question of counterfeit money seems, 
from the records, to have worried the old 
Colonials about as much as if not more than 
it does the Treasury officials to-day. In 
the halcyon days of the early part of the 
eighteenth century a _ counterfeit money 
conflagration in the courtroom, in which 
the bad money was “ burned and consumed 
to ashes,"" was quite a frequent occurrence, 
In fact, some member of the court, official 
of the city, or some worthy citizen 
would bring a bunch of worthless ills 
into the presence of the court almost 
every day, and then would ensue a 


: little bonfire which all seemed to enjoy to 


the utmost. 


One Joseph Johnson, bookbinder, was 
suspected in 1734 of having several coun- 
terfeit ten-shilling bills in his possession, 
and as it was suspected that he “ lys con- 
in this city,”” the constables were 
directed to apprehend him at any hazerd. 
Joseph managed to elude their vigilance, 
and escaped, leaving behind his 
six-year-old son, Joseph, Jr. Wherevpon 
the next year, before Gerrardus Stuyvesant, 
it was decided that little 
Joe was likely to become a charge on the 
parish, so it was selemnly decided to ap- 
prentice him te some worthy personage, 
was so ordered in these words, 
which are to this day a part of the «ourt 
record: 

“Ordered that the said Joseph Johnson 
be put out Apprentice by the Church War- 
dens, to William Bradford, of this city, 
Printer, untill he attain the age of one 
and twenty years. The said William Brad- 
ford covenanting to teach him the Art and 
Printer; to Read, Write, and 
Cypher, and at the Expiration of the Term 
to give to him One Good New Suit of Ap- 
parell, both Linnen and Woolen, from he..d 


to foot, besides his usual apparell, and 
during his term to provide sufficient 
Meat, Drink, Apparell, Washing, and 


Lodgings."’ 

After disposing of much routine business 
of that sort, the Grand Jurors would per- 
haps, if business was dull, hand up a batch 
of presentments declaring certain spots in 


the city to be *“ Publick Nuisances.’ There 
wasn't any Fourth Avenue tunnel then, 
either. Some of the places that seemed to 
need, or at any rate received, official son- 
| demnation of the Eighteenth Century In- 


quisitors were the Stye and Markett House, 
lower end of Wall Street; the City 
Hall, the Digging of the Hill near the 
Windmill on the Common and Freshwater; 
the Digging of the Street called Wiliam 
Street, near the Horse and Cart, late the 
residence of Jeremiah Redding, and ihe 
Digging of the Street from the Slip cal'ed 
Hardenbroeck Slip, cross Queen Slip, run- 


ning into the Swamp Iately calied Beek- 
man's Swamp. The Aldermen of the Ward 
in which the “ places as they now Lye are 
| nuisances,"’ were directed to see that the 
| conditions were remedied and at once. Taney 


generally did. 


Tallest British Soldier to Marry. 


All rumors that Capt. Ames, the tallest 
officer in the British Army, is to marry an 
American heiress are set at rest by the an- 

| nouncement that he will wed an English- 
woman. Formal announcement of his en- 
gagement to Miss Violet Cecil, grand- 


| daughter of the late Sir William Cunliffe 


Brooks, has been made. Miss Brooks is not 
only an extremely handsome girl, but a 
great heiress. Capt. Ames is one of the 
most popular young men in English society, 
but is not blessed with an abundance of 
wealth, so that the engagement is what is 

| termed an “ideal"’ one by matchmakers, 

| Capt. Ames headed Queen Victoria's jubile> 

processjon ip 1897 
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O widespread an interest has been 
evinced of late in matters pertaining 
to the streets of New York and in 

pians to improve, if possible, the gridiron 
heritage bequeathed to us by a commission 
appointed about one hundred years ago, 
that it may be interesting to look back at 
some of the considerations that weighed 
with the worthy gentlemen who had this 
important matter in charge. 

The map of New York discloses an at- 
tempt to fit a rigid system of streets and 
avenues to previous conditions that could 
not be altered. These conditions were a laby- 
rinth at the lower end of the island, and an 
independent settlement known as Green- 
wich Village, which had begun to evolve a 
series of thoroughfares to suit its own no- 
tions. 

The peculiar turnings and twistings that 
marked the paths of the old Dutch village 
were a perfectly natural development. The 
original settlers did not concern them- 
selves with thoughts of a future city; they 
made short cuts to mills, taverns, and other 
places, that were frequently visited, going 
around hills and avoiding marshy ground. 
The result was, as might have been expect- 
ed, many turns and irregularities. These 
paths, having once been established, re- 
mained, and exist to this day, constituting 
a puzzle to those who are not aware of the 
early configuration of the island and the 
methods of Peter Minuit and his colonists. 


South William Street and the alley to 
Stone Street are mementos of this primitive 
condition. About where Delmonico’s down- 
town establishment is located, a mill wag 
situated. A road led to this mill from 
Broad Street, which was one of the promi- 
nent thoroughfares of the Dutch hamlet. 
Another road from the mill connected the 
latter with Stone Street, which likewise 
was one of the oldest of the Dutch paths, 
being indeed the first street to be paved 
with stone. The fact that the first road 
to the mill, (known as Mill Lane before it 
was changed to South William Street,) and 
the second were irregular short cuts, did 
not trouble the worthy burghers. These 
paths, as we know, and others, have never 
been obliterated, and remain to this day to 


problem of laying out the streets above 
the section already settled, consisted of 
Gouverneur Morris, Simeon De Witt, and 
John Rutherford. De Witt Clinton, who 
was Mayor at the time, (1807,) was also, 
it is scarcely necessary to add, greatly in- 
terested in the project. 


One of the first problems that presented 
itself was the general form to be adopted, 
that is, whether the simple scheme of rec- 
tilinear streets crossing each other at right 
angles should be accepted, or whether some 
such “ supposed improvements" as circles, 
ovals. and stars might be deemed worthy 
of consideration. It was conceded that the 
latter might embellish the plan, but it was 
feared at too great an expense, both of 
convenience and utility. 

“A city,” reasoned the committee, “is 
to be composed principally of the habita- 
tions of men and straight-sided and right- 
angled houses are the most cheap to build, 
and the most convenient to live in.”” The re- 
sult of these practical reflections was 
decisive. 


The report is interestingly argumentative 
fm cheracter, taking up expected objections 
to certain features, and explaining the 
cause of various omissions and determina- 
tions. Thus the committee admits that it 
™may surprise many to find but few va- 
cant spaces, and these none too large. The 
answer is that New York, not being situ- 
ated on the bank of a small stream such 
as the Thames or the Seine, but “on the 
large arms of the sea,” its location is pe- 
culiarly felicitous In regard to health and 
pleasure, as well as in regard to the con- 
venience of commerce. Hence it was 
deemed entirely unnecessary to have many 
large breathing spaces, espectalfy as the 
prices of land were deemed uncommonly 
high. and as the spirit of economy dic- 
tated the avoidance of all rash expenditures 
of meney. How great a sum these worthy 
and conscientious citizens might have saved 
the city had they been a little more ex- 
travagant while they were laying out the 
streets of the future metropolis! 


Tt was thought preper, however, to set 
apart on an elevated position a space suffi- 
cient for a large reservoir to provide for 
fucure needs, the space until so required to 
be consecrated to the purpose of science 
whenever the public spirit might dictate 
the building of an observatory. On the 
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lem waz as vexatious a hundred years ago 
as it ig to-day. 


The next feature decided upon was a 
market place, which was located east of 
First Avenue, between Seventh and Tenth 
Streets, and included a salt marsh. In de- 
termining the site of this important in- 
stitution the Commissioners admitted that 
they were influenced by the fact that this 
ground was of inferior price. ‘‘ The matter 
dug from a large canal through the mid- 
dle,” they added, ‘“‘for the admission of 
market boats will give a due elevation and 
solidity to the side; and in a space of more 
than 3,000 feet long and upward of 800 
wide, there will, it is presumed, after de- 
ducting what is needed for the canal and 
markets, be sufficient room for carts and 
wagons without incommoding those whose 
business or curiosity may induce them to 
attend it.” 

In deliberating upon the necessity of hav- 
ing this market place, and in determining 
its site, the Commissioners timidly ven- 
tured the prediction that in the course of 
half a century the city would extend as 
far as Thirty-fourth Street, and contain 
400,000 souls. Their estimate of the growth 
of the population was nearly 50 per cent. 
too modest, the figures in 1860 being 
814,254, and as to the map, such innovations 
as that of Central Park and the project of 
two great reservoirs within its limits are a 
sufficient contrast to the conservative ideas 
of Gouverneur Morris and his associates. 


This conservatism becomes fairly laugh- 
able when one reads of the fears of the 
committee, namely, that their fellow-citi- 
zens might deem it a subject of merriment 
to have provided “for a greater popula- 
tion than is collected at any spot on this 
side of China.” They justified their ex- 
travVagance in laying out streets over the 
entire space to and including Harlem, by 
believing that the latter place would in all 
likelihood become popular, even if the sec- 
tions to the south remained unoccupied, 
but they concluded “it is improbable that 
for centuries to come the grounds north of 
Harlem Flat will be covered with houses.” 
To have come short of the extent laid out, 
they furthermore argued, “might there- 
fore have defeated just expectations; and 


lation.” 


An examination of the map of 1597, 
known as the ‘“‘ Commissioners’ Map,” re- 
veals a practically unbroken gridiron from 
Thirty-fourth to One Hundred and PFifty- 
fifth Street. Five little square parks ap- 
pear, indeed, but they are so insignificant 
that they serve only to emphasize the pre- 
ponderance and monotony of rectilinear 
streets and avenues. One wonders also 
what consideration prevented the Commis- 
sioners from planning more avenues, ¢&s- 
pecially along the western section of the 
island. Evidently they calmly ignored the 
great problem of transportation altogether. 

There was one virtue that the Commis- 
sioners possessed to a noteworthy degree, 
namely, consistency. They believed in hav- 
ing things square, and their plan certainly 
presented a wonderful exhibit of rectangu- 
lar and rectilinear cartography. They made 
a praiseworthy effort to straighten out 
Broadway at Tenth Street, where it passed 
Randall's Sailors’ Snug Harbor, but did 
not succeed. At Twenty-third Street, how- 
ever, they thonght they had effectively 
stopped its slanting course by checking it 
at the lower limit of the Parade. Had 
they been able to carry out their design, 
there would have been no Broadway to the 
north of this square, but they failed in 
this as they did in their effort to cut 
through Eleventh Street from Fourth Ave- 
nue to Broadway. This section formed a 
portion of the farm of Hendrick Brevoort, 


a street through his property. Ordinances 
were passed for its opening in 1836 and in 
1849, but the venerable occupant refused to 
move and the ordinances were rescinded, 
Greenwich Village, as has already been 
mentioned, had developed a street system 
of its own which defied even the strongly 
defined rectangular theories of the map 
makers. The adjustment of the Greenwich 
streets to those of the city when the Iat- 
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union of these roads and streets; hence the 
name. 

Fortunately, the Commissioners’ plan in 
its entirety was never executed, but enough 
of it has been fotowed to endow New York 
with a wearisome and unvarying system of 
streets, few of which can present those 
features of architectural beauty that char- 


TIMES, 


Street or toward the Plaza at Fifty-ninth 
Street and Fifth Avenue brings to mind a 
pleasing picture of impressive architectural 
effects, 

There is, to be sure, some consolation in 
the knowledge (hat at present organized 
and effeciive efforts are being made to 
take advantage of every chance to beautify 
the city’s streets, even as to small details, 
such as street corner signs, house numbers, 
street lamps, fire and police alarm boxes, 
and other minor features. 

Somebody has recently said that by the 
time New York is the greatest city on earth 
it ought to be tne most beautiful. This 
is the spirit that animates one of the so- 
cieties whose aim is to watch the art side 
ot the city’s development, and no doubt 
this organization will seize every opportun- 
ity to render the metropolis, what every 
true citizen hopes to see it, a city beauti- 
ful as well as great and prosperous. 
ALBERT ULMANN. 





P on the Broadway of the Tendertoin 

there may be found well-dressed, pros- 

perous-looking men, with that about 
their gait and general bearing which says 
plainly, “for years I haven't been off the 
city pavements."’ All of them will tell you, 
with no visible sign of amusement, that they 
have not been below Fourteenth Street in 
years, and, with the exception of some few 
principal side streets, they assert that dur- 
ing that time only Broadway has known 
them. Just what the tie is that binds the con- 
firmed citizen of Broadway to his one thor- 
oughfare only those intowhose blood Broad- 
way has entered may say. 


‘No, I couldn't tell you just why I love 
and live on Broadway.”’ said one of the fra- 
ternity,.as he lounged in front of a fash- 
ionable hotel on the Rialto, ‘ but this much 
I can say: I get my living on Broadway, I 
spend my money on Broadway, and I have 
my lodgings right above here. I never go 
away for the Summer, and the men of my 
set don’t either. If the day is warm there 
is always a breeze on Broadway. And the 
trolley cars make it always possible to keep 
cool. Then most of the peopie who go to 
seaside resorts spend a good portion of 
their evenings listening to violent vaude- 
ville shows which are of the poorest de- 
scription. Now, right here on Broadway, if 
I have any time of that sort to spend, I can 
get the best vaudeville, with all the accom- 
paniments of cool breezes and cool drinks. 
As a Summer resort Broadway isn't bad. 
Then in the cool of the evenings, instead of 
associating with a lot of strangers, as one 
is forced to do at a Summer place, I merely 
stroll up the line. My friends are spread 
out all the way to Forty-fourth Street. We 
know each other's habits so well that it's 
only a matter of a few moments to find 
any given person. 


“Of course the average man without 
imagination who comes but occasionally in 
contact with the Broadwayer would say 
that the reason we like the big long street 
is because we're lazy and the street's so 
convenient, with its miles of assorted wares. 
But there's something more than that in it 
all. There's a sort of poetry about the 
good old lane. To me Broadway has as 
many moods as a woman, only they're not 
all feminine moods by any means. In the 
morning when you feel like going out to 
battle with the world there's the rush and 
roar of Broadway to set you on. Cars, 
cabs, and trucks beating their various 
noises together make up.a symphony which 
loses little even though its theme is buy 
and sell. If a man were totally without am- 
bition, I believe if he were set out on Broad 
way in the morning he would be fired to do 
and dare. Everybody is rushing somewhere 
with a very definite purpose, to judge from 
the bearing; so the loiterer feels that it is 
no place for him unless he has an aim. And 
if he hasn't one he speedily finds one. Why, 
even I, on a slack day, when I may chance 
to stroll out on the old alley, although I 
haven't the least bit of business to attend 
to in the world, suddenly find myself_rush- 
ing off down the street as though to keep an 
appointment with a railroad President. And 
sometimes, just to keep in the swim, I find 
out some new bit of business to attend to, 
though when I started I hadn't any idea of 
s0 Going. Thus Broadway adds to my sus- 
tenance. 


“But Broadway isn't all business. She 
has tenderer moments. In the evenings 
she is given over to pleasure. Smoothly 
drawn cabs take the place of the com- 
mercial traffic of the earlier part of the 
day. She is bright with gay toilettes, men’s 
jiaughter, and women's smiles. Up in the 
Tenderloin the theatregoers take poases- 
sion for a few hours. Then their sway is 
over. Fiercer and more unrestrained be- 
comes the mood of Broadway. From the 
side streets float up and down the alley 
snatches of coon songs which orfginate in 
the fmtersecting street resorts. Men in 
evening dtess support tipsy women to cabs. 
‘Then the cool night breeze of 


in ‘the early morning blows up. The loiter- 
‘ers and pleasure seekers disappear. Occa- 


sionally some party of weil-known Broad- 
Way comedians lurch up the way to their 
hotels. 


“The forerunners of the day's commerce, 
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Vivacity of a Centenarian. 


Chevreul, the great French savant, whose 
Statue in the Museum of Natural History 
in Paris ts shortly to be unveiled, and who 
died in 1889, at the age of 103 years, pre- 
served his lucidity of mind and conversa- 
tional vivacity to the end. In 1886 the 
Paris newspapers organized a banquet in 
honor of his one hundredth birthday, and 
the centenarian was the liveliest convive 
in the banquet hall. He was recounting 
some of his reminiscences to the amused 
and attentive assembly when his son, M. 
Henri Chevreul, who sat beside him, and 
who himself had attained to years of dis- 
cretion, having passed his sixty-seventh 
birthday, interrupted him to rectify a slight 
mistake. The venerable scientist turned to 
him and with stern parental authority com- 
manded: 

‘* Now, kid, you be quiet.” 





he would exclaim: ‘I don’t know what 
this town is or who these people are, but 
it's Sunday afternoon.’ 

“ For on that afternoon Broadway displays 
her gentlest mood. There is no roar of 
traffic; commercialism, forgotten, sleeps. 
Bright sunshine and quietly moving crowds 
are the rule. People from the extreme east 
ond vest sides of the town make the big 
wide street their pleasure ground. Of course 
in this town there are those who prefer to 
walk upon Fifth Avenue, but the man—or 
women either for that matter—with Broad- 
way in his veins doesn't quit the dear old 
street simply because it’s Sunday. 

“Then there are certain annual moods 
of Broadway whose infinite charm time 
cannot spoil. Election night, for instance. 
On that occasion people don’t go to Fifth 
Avenue to celebrate even if there are no 
street car tracks on that thoroughfare. By 
a tacit and none the less hearty consent 
rich and not so rich, poor and not so poor, 
make for Broadway, especially the Broad- 
way of the Tenderloin. There, no matter 
what the result may be, it is fittingly cele- 
brated. Howling, joke playing, happy peo- 
ple occupy every inch. Besides the usual 
elements of every New York crowd there 
are present on that eccasion people from 
the most exclusive residence sections in 
Manhattan. Some of the best women in 
town I have seen on that night wildly blow- 
ing horns and then smiling into the eyes of 
any passing stranger who happened to un- 
derstand their mood—or rather this partic- 
ular mood of Proadway. 

“Qn Broadway ‘the woman’ is seen at 
her loveliest and in some senses her saddest 
on a rainy night. Through the downpour 
and the perspective creating mist her bright 
lights flash like a woman's smile through 
her tears. She is tender; you are loath to 
leave her. You bear her no resentment be- 
cause she has gotten you a trifle out of 
press.. Even the voice of her traffic is soft- 
er and richer. 

‘Some poet said somewhere that if he 
could comprehend a flower in its entirety 
he would know what God and man were. If 
1 could comprehend, appreciate, and know 
all that makes Broadway the most won- 
derful stretch of pavement in the work I 
would come pretty near knowing what man 
is. Certainly L would comprehend the whole 
of life and human nature, for all of the 
passions, the emotions, and the ambitions 
of the human soul exist simultaneously on 
Broadway.” 


When Reuben Comes to Town. 

WO cows and a farmer were ambling 
down Broadway one night last week. 
One cow, apparently of an ugly dis- 
position, was on the end of a leading line 
and the other, a demure and smaller creat- 
ure, followed. The cows were bound for a 
slaughter house, and were from geome sec- 
tion of Long Island not far from Long Isl- 
and City, for they came over Thirty-fourth 

Street Ferry. . . 

When the farmer, who was a tall, tank 
specimen, approached Madison Square there 
was one of the evening concerts im progress, 
The cows were led past the throng without 
attracting much-notice until a callow youth 
shouted: 

“Say, Mister, ain't you afraid that cow 
without a rope will run away?” 

“She ain't got her car fare. If she had 
she would. G’lang there.” 

The muscles of the farmer's face never 
changed. He did not miss a step or turn 
his head and the laugh that went up from 
the throng drowned for a minute some pas- 
sages which the band was playing from 
“ William Tell.” 





Towering Clocks Missed. 
One thing that is needed to make any of 
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-artistic mount of Calvary.” 


ICHARD WAGNER and Baireuth! 
R The newspapers of Germany and 
America were full of gossip and all 
sorts of exciting stories concerning the 
opening of the “ Festspielhaus."’ Why just 
Baireuth, an out-of-the-way, quaint little 
city? It was in August, 1876. A hot sun 
smiled upon Batreuth, which was beauti- 
fully decorated. Flags and flowers covered 
the houses. Thousands of people filled’ the 
streets, moving slowly, like a gigantic ser- 
pent, toward the railway station. Ger- 
many’s Emperor was expected to witness 
the opening of this extraordinary Opera 
House and hear a new style of musical 
drama entitled: ‘Der Ring des Nibelun- 
gen.” 

It had been announced that the Grand 
Duke of Weimar would arrive at 4 o'clock, 
and naturally Franz Liszt, who but recent- 
ly left that city, received the Duke with 
splendid grace and ceremonies at the sta- 
tion. As the royal carriages drove into 
town Liszt in his equipage and alone, like 
a king of music, closed the procession, 
bowing smilingly to the right and left as 
the people cheered him. 

At 5 o’clock the thunder of cannon her- 
alded the arrival of the imperial train. The 
Emperor, in citizen’s dress, was received by 
the city’s authorities, and Richard Wagner, 
who escorted the Emperor and his staff 
through the cheering multitudes toward 
castle Eremitage, one of the Emperor's 
estates. The chief patron and benefactor 
of Wagner, King Ludwig of Bavaria, had 
departed on the 8th of August, after at- 
tending unobserved a rehearsal of “* Rhein- 
gold,”” and embracing the “‘ Master”’ as an 
indication of his complete satisfaction. 


Then came the great day Aug. 13. On ac- 
count of the delayed arrival of Brazil's 
Emperor, announcements were distributed 
declaring that out of respect for this nota- 
ble the performance of “ Rheingold "’ would 
begin at 7 instead of 5 o'clock. To fill up 
the time numbers of visitors could be seen 
strolling up the hill to the playhouse, and 
long before the hour set for the beginning 
of the opera a gay assemblage could be 
seen surrounding the quaint building upon 
the plateau of the hill, It was a distin- 
guished mass meeting, offering an interest- 
ing sight. Thousands of others who await- 
ed the passing of the royalties lined the 
streets leading to the now historical hill, 
which evil tongues had christened “ the 
Finally the 
hour of 7 brought the guests to their seats 
and punctually, on the stroke of 7, the Em- 
perors and royalties entered the Firsten- 
gallerie, cheered by the audience. 

And comfortably leaning in their wide 
chairs, an admirable innovation of Wag- 
ner, the audience talked of the amphithe- 
atrical form of the house, absence of boxes, 
plain white walls instead, all dimly illumi- 
nated by mild light effects. But most sur- 
prising of all, no orchestra in sight! A 
mystical abyss in piace of it! Suddenly 
came the penetrating sound of a fanfare, 





Prof. Chandler’s Ready Wit. 


ROF, Chandler of Columbia University 
holds an enviable position of popu- 
larity in the minds of the alumni of 

that institution, perhaps as much on ac- 
count of his clever methods of turning 
aside student jokes as for any other rea- 
son. At the University Club a few even- 
ings ago in a group of Columbia men, sev- 
eral anecdotes were told illustrative of 
Prof. Chandler's ability in this direction, 

It seems that one day some disgruntled 
member of the chemistry division reached 
the lecture room in good season and sought 
to create amusement by writing on the 
blackboard in a bold hand: “ Chandler is 
an ass.”’ This had the desired effect, and 
suppressed chuckling could be heard around 
the room when the Professor entered a 
few moments lacer at the beginning of his 
lecture hour, 


“As he walked to his desk,’’ continued 
the man who was telling the story, “ the 
blackboard inscription caught his eye. 


Most of us thought he would erase it—but 
that wouldn’t have been Chandler. He 
searcely hesitated a second, but walked 
over to the board and in a hand if any- 
thing bolder than the original added the 
word ‘ Driver.’ The effect was instantane- 
ous. A roar of laughter greeted the clever 
touch, and Chandler had not only gotten 
out of an awkward predicament, but had 
at the same time added to his capital of 
popularity.” 

This incident reminded another of the Co- 
lumbia men of the time when somebody 
had carried into the chemistry lecture 
room a bottle of vile-smelling liquid con- 
cocted specially for the purpose in the 
laboratory. The atmosphere in the room 
when Prof. Chandler entered was well 
nigh unbearable. He detected the odor al- 
most before he had crossed the threshold, 
and, turning abruptly, locked the door and 
put the key in his pocket. Then, walking 
to the desk, he took his seat without the 
slightest show of annoyance and remarked, 
* Gentlemen, we will enjoy this together.” 





A Sure Test. 


Brother Tom—Helene, how are you get- 
ing on with that. Culver fellow? 

Sister Helene—Very nicely. Why? 

Brother Tom—But the question is * how 
uicely—think you have him sure enough 
for me to strike him for a tenucr? 


seemingly coming out of the earth. Then 
another, followed by the silence of anxiety. 
One could hear the breathing of the audi- 
ence. 

It was not necessary to be an enthusiast 
to feel the majestic effect of the long tone 
in E flat by the orchestra introducing the 
music to “ Rheingold.”’ In fact the work of 
the splendidly organized orchestra through- 
out the whole performance was an unpar- 
alleled triumph of Wagner's genius! Every 
pessimist had to admit this. And the sing- 
ers, too, were marvelous, making a lasting 
impression through their unusual clear 
enunciation and beautiful singing. Espe- 
cially did the Rhine daughters create a sen- 
sation with their ‘“ Wogela-Weia.” They 
were the Misses Lilli and Marie Lehmann 
and Minna Lammert. 

However, the scenic effects and the ma- 
chinery did not work as perfectly as Wag- 
ner had hoped, The consequence was a de- 
pressed feeling of the audience, and more 
than once was heard: ‘“ Accidents will 
happen!"’ But when finally the curtains 
closed a storm of applause came forth. 
The audience called for Wagner, but he 
did not appear. For fully. ten minutes it 
continued; the applause became deafening; 
two Emperors and other monarchs waited 
for his appearance before the curtain, but 
Richard Wagner came not! 

Why did he fail to acknowledge this out- 
burst of appreciation? Was it against the 
etiquette of his theatre? Indeed he would 
not permit a curtain call for his artists, 
But Emperors were waiting. Or was it dis- 
pleasure on account of imperfectly oper- 
ating mechanicism, which he had heralded 
to be perfect? No one ever found out. Of 
the following ‘ Walkiire,”” ‘“ Siegfried,"’ 
and ‘ Gétterdimmerung,”’ nothing but 
praise can be recorded. The enthusiasm 
increased to a cyclone of applause, and 
Wagner enjoyed the satisfaction of a com- 
plete triumph. 

Twenty-five years have gone by since that 
happy time. Financially it proved too 
heavy a burden for the Wagners and the 
trilogy had to be sold to permit a sounder 
financial standing. At first the festivals 
were repeated every fourth year and lately 
every second. The performances have 
reached a high grade of perfection, but 
still the ‘‘ Wagner question’”’ disturbs the 
peace of Germany's musical circles; even 
foreign countries are affected. 

A distinguished German critic wrote in 
1876, when Wagner had succeeded with his 
attempt, after untold hardships: ‘ Should 
the German people learn to admire the false 
gold of the ‘ Nibelungenring,’ this fact alone 
would extinguish them from the ranks of 
artistic nations of their Continent.” 

How far this prophecy came true goes 
without saying. Not only Germany, but 
every other country of importance has 
learned to understand and appreciate Wag- 
ner’s dramas. It may be safe to say that 
it is not a Wagner question, but a Bai- 
reuth question. Cosima Wagner may cling 


A Coming Dutch Pianist. 


CHEVENINGEN, July 5.—This year 
many persons have taken up their 
abode in Scheveningen for reasons of 

study, musicians being numerous. Students 
are here as well as artists, such as De 
Heer, Eduard Zeldenrust, who is booked 
for the coming season in New York. Mr. 
Zeldenrust is a second Anton Rubinstein in 
“emotional force.’’ He holds his listeners 
astounded, as Rubinstein held them, by his 
immense tone, rough at times as was that 
of the great Russian master, but he never 
fails to carry the enthusiasm he feels, as 
did Rubinstein, away from the audience 
and along with him. 

In Bach one hears a strength without 
the pedals’ assistance that makes the air 
resound with Bach, and under Mr. Zelden- 
rust’s hand Wagner arrangements become 
the dramas Wagner meant them to be. I 
have heard the “ Ride of the Valkyries ”’ 
attempted many times by pianists, but 
Wagner's meaning was never entirely 
there. In Taussig’s arrangement of the 
Valkyrie Mr. Zeldenrust makes good the 
loss of the orchestra and a wild rush of 
those wild beings seems to surround one, 
but it is a troupe of roaring lions that 
Wotan’s daughters have mounted, and they 
rush on the wind to conquer space. 

As a worker, no more enthusiastic can 
be found than Mr. Zeldenrust, and he has 
conquered his art. He has a pleasant so- 
cial tact, with a conversation other than 
all music. With all the feeling for the 
happiness of life, loving cheerfulness, and 
simplicity, one yet feels the strongest when 
listening to him in the late hours in the 
quiet of one’s own home, that Zeldenrust, 
too, plays out to you through Bach, Bee- 
thoven, Schumann, Chopin, and Wagner 
the same words that in ‘‘ Wilhelm Mei- 
ster ' Goethe's harpist sang: 

Wer nie sein Brod mit Thriinen ass, 

Wer nie die Kummervollen Niichte 
Auf seinem Bette weinend sass, 

Der kennt euch nicht, ihr himmlischen 

Michte! 
MEVROUW HANKEN-PARKER, 





How to Get There. 

Mrs. Weddle—Doctor, I hope you will find 
{ am suffering from the same sickness as 
the Misses Gompers. 

Doctor, (who sees a light)—I really think 
you are, Mrs. Weddle, but I forget for 
the moment what ailed the Misses Gom- 
pers. 

Mrs. Weddle—So do I, 
you prescribed Newport. 


but I remember 
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to “ Parsifal" in grim dismay. With it 
she will draw audiences for some time to 
come, but there is no reason for a pilgrim- 
age to Balreuth in order to enjoy a perfect 
performance of the “ Ring." Every first- 
class opera, New York, London, and Paris 
not excluded, has entered the field as ef- 
fective competitors of Baireuth. Now that 
the Prince Regent Theatre at Munich is 
completed, which is a duplicate of Bai- 
reuth's theatre, it may prove beyond a 
question that Baireuth has fulfilled its pur- 
pose! 

Cosima Wagner is not satisfied with this 
state of affairs. She has appealed to the 
Wagner societies all over the world to help 
her sustain Baireuth. She is a clever im- 
presario and employs all sorts of manoeu- 
vres to keep Baireuth fresh in every one’s 
mind, and Villa Wahnfried has no rest. 
The burning question of saving the house 
upon the Calvarienberg is settled in Ger- 
many, and she failed to stir up the glim- 
mer of interest to a bright flame of enthu- 
siasm, as in 1876. 


Of Germans there are but few who under- 
take the expensive trip to the hot Bal- 
reuth, except for professional reasons, end 
the management appeals to foreign coun- 
tries, which for years have supplied most 
of the guests. In fact, a close study of 
Baireuth reveals this: Most ur we people 
are professional singers, players, musicians, 
teachers, &c,, from America, England, 
Russia, France, and Germany. Baireuth 
plays to the “trade.”’ It is not a distin- 
guished assemblage, as in 1876, (with apol- 
ogies to the profession.) 

This year’s performances include, besides 
the trilogy, “Flying Dutchman" and 
* Parsifal,”” and begin with “ Rheingold,” 
July They offer nothing new. The 
same artists and directors as before are 
here. The ticket speculators have, as 
usual, bought up every seat, especially for 
the opening performances, when they do 
a rousing business, as the press representa~ 
tives alone fill most of the seats, but, ac- 
cording to my reckoning, they will come 
to grief during the August performances, 
as tickets for the latter days can be had 
galore. 

Lately Frau Cosima has made desperate 
attempts to keep up interest for Baireuth, 
and nothing is too difficult for her to try, 
not even a direct appeal to the German 
Parliament, in which she asked a pro- 
longation of the author's rights (for 
“‘ Parsifal "’) from thirty to fifty years, an 
attempt which failed. 

She is a woman of great knowledge and 
learning, thoroughly versed in modern lan- 
guages and fine arts, but, like her father, 
Franz Liszt, inclined to self-aggrandize- 
ment and ceremony. During the last few 
years but few mortals have had an op- 
portunity to see her countenance. I have 
heard her speak and direct rehearsals, but 
never saw her face. A heavy veil covers 
her countenance, and not the brightest rays 
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Hermann Oelrichs’s Welsh Rarebit. 
ERMANN OELRICHS, with a party 
H of friends, among them being sev- 
eral well-known citizens, after a 
theatre party one night some time ago, ad- 
journed to a well-known Broadway res- 
taurant to enjoy a repast of Welsh rare- 
bits and the usual liquid concomitant. After 
the inevitable delay, the waiter brought 
the rarebits, and after Mr. Oelrichs tasted 
of the steaming saffron dish, he turned to 
his companions and said: 

“Gentlemen, I, for one, don’t like this 
rarebit, and as I already know you have 
just as fastidious palates as myself, I 
move that we pass them, and that you al- 
low me to prepare an Oelrichs Welsh rare- 
bit.” 

The party consented, the chafing dish was 
brought, with it the cheese, and other 
necessary elements of the popular dish, and 
Mr. Oelrichs began his culinary experiment. 
It was a success, so much so that Mr. 
Oelrichs was encored and obliged to re- 
spond with another all round. 


—_—~ 


Speaking of the incident, one of the pro- 
prietors of the restaurant said: “I am 
willing to admit that the hardest dish to 
prepare to the satisfaction of all your cus- 
tomers is a Welsh rarebit. It doesn’t seem 
so to the average man who eats them, but 
I have had to discharge more good cooks 
because they were not able to prepare this 
one dish. In my opinion,’”’ continued the 
proprietor, ‘Peter F. Dailey, the come- 
dian, can make the best Welsh rarebit I 
ever tasted. I asked him one night in jest 
.f he would accept a position as chef in 
my establishment. 

“Dailey answered: ‘I could never think 
of signing a contract without the mutual 
clause as to the two weeks’ notice. And 
as for a cook giving a notice of two weeks 
before leaving, that would be a violation 
not only of the cooks’ union, but a viola- 
tion of the-traditions of the craft.’”’ 





A Club Experiment. 


“ What ever became of that billiard room 
the club was to furnish for the lady mem- 
hers? "’ 

“'Twas a fizzle after the first week. 
Couldn't make it pay. You see, the ladies 
said the pool balls were ‘too lovely for 
anything,’ and took them home to darn 
stockings on.” Se 











will reveal a line of her face. The reason 
for it is known to those. who have. seen her 
features, 


“ Full many a 
The dark, unfathomed caves of ocean bear.” 


Desperate attempts have been made to 


em of purest ray serene 


obtain a “snapshot” of her face, and 
American ingenuity is far-reaching; but 
in this case fruitless. When asked the 
reason why the world should not know her 
as “‘ she is,"’ she made this reply: “ l am not 
ambitious. 1 care not to be the wife of a 
great man.’ But in spite of this, and not- 
withstanding her broadness, there is van- 
ity, much vanity, behind it all. Cosima 
Wagner resembles her father. She is tall 
and lean, long-featured, with a long, “ In- 
quiring "’ nose. Her activity is known. She 
directs most of the rehearsals, but none of 
those who come in contact with her speak 
disrespectfully of her. 

Not so with “ Jung Siegfried,’ the illus- 
trious heir of Villa Wahnfried. He is 
vain and pretentious, and disliked by artists 
and musicians not only in Baireuth, but 
wherever the necessity of his presence 
brings him. His ability as a musical direct- 
or is medicore; his ability as a composer 
known. As he is left-handed, his first ate 
tempt to direct an opera caused much con- 
fusion. Since then he attempts to direct 
with his right arm. Why, then, does he 
direct some of Baireuth's operas? The an- 
swer of those who played under him is a 
silent shrugging of the shoulders: ‘‘ Cosima 
must be obeyed."" Up to two years ago 
Siegfried Wagner had heard little of Ger- 
many’s classical music. Brought up in Bai- 
reuth and at the neighboring Nuremberg, 
which has only an average theatre, he had 
little opportunity to witness fine perform- 
ances of classical operas, and he grew up 


in an atmosphere which was ‘“ Wagner- 
isch’ pure and simple. 

I spoke of the ‘‘ mystical abyss.’’ It is the 
underground orchestra which parts the 


stage from the audience at Baireuth. A 
temperature of nearly 90 degrees prevails 
down there, as it is hot, very hot, im 
Baireuth. Wagner's etiquette forbids a cur- 
ta‘n call. but it does not forbid the removal 
of coats, and the musicians. appreciate 
that It is a curious sight to peep into this 
“abyss!’’ Most of the men play without 
their waistcoats, and Germany's musicians 
do not obtain their supply of New York's 
haberdashers. Most of them wear “ dick- 
ies,"’ and the artist behind the drums not 
even that. Dr. Hans Richter was directing 
the * Meistersinger "* when I stole a glance 
through the door, above which a jolly mu- 
sician had pasted a sign: ‘Stamm Kneipe 


der Goetter ''—though I failed to discover 
the foaming nectar, before a rude hand 
slammed the door. 

Richter was ready to call order. Imag- 


ine the quiet, the sedate Richter with rolled 
up sieeves in an unstarched linen shirt, 
his unexpressibles with a dangerous sag 
toward terra firma. I hastened to my seat. 
H, 





Justices in Shirt Sleeves. 


ANY of the Supreme Court Justices 
M and the Justices of Special and Gen- 
eral Sessions, during the recent tor- 

rid weather, have been sitting on the bench 
in their shirt sleeves. This statement may 


sound a little startling at first, but con- 
fidence in the dignity of the bench will 
be restored when it is known that the 


flowing silken robes of the Justices more 
or less conceal these sartorial omissions. 
To the same silken robes are due the 
divesting of the judicial personages of outer 
garments. The robes were made for Winter 
wear, and, though they look nice and cool 
and comfortable, they are far from it. In 
fact, they weigh several pounds, and are 
of such texture, according to some Jus- 
tices, that their weight seems to increase 
as the thermometer crawls up the tube. 
Justice McAdam, who is one of the hard- 
est workers on the Supreme Court bench, 
and who feels the heat keenly, has had 
himself made a special light-weight robe 


for Summer wear. He exhibited it with 
a chuckle a few days ago. 
“I would have sweltered,” said he, “if 


I hadn't prepared for this hot weather 
that we have just been having. Even with 
this I have to take off my coat and vest 
and tie and even then in a hot court room 
it is far from cool.” 

The difference between the Summer and 
Winter gowns was apparently some pounds, 
When Justice McAdam takes his seat on 
the bench, however, no one would imagine 
from his appearance that he had left off 
even his coat. 

Nearly every one of the Special Sessions 
Justices last week doffed his coat and 
vest and put on tne robe over his shirt. 
Justices Holbrook, Hinsdale, and Wyatt 
were sitting. 

Judge Newburger, in General Sessions 
during the Kennedy trial, sat with his robe 
over a negligee shirt, a turn-down collar, 
and a belt, and was one of the coolest-look- 
ing persons in the court room. 

Recorder Goff and Justice Fursman dur- 
ing the extremely hot weather left off 
their gowns entirely. They held court 
wearing short sack coats. 

A Hard Character. 

He—I went to the palmist’s last week to 
have my character read. 

She—Yes? What did he say? 

He—He didn’t say anything. He looked 
at my hand, coughed a bit, and then gave 
me my money back. 
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LANDSCAPE GARDENING 


aT THE 





awkward term that is now employed 

for want of a better, landscape archi- 
tecture, is an art in its infancy which is be- 
ing practiced by very few persons in 
Europe and America. Every architect 
feels himself competent to design the sur- 
roundings of dwelling, mansion, or palace, 
and every gardener is equally sure that 
the architects know next to nothing on the 
subject, while he can do the trick accord- 
ing to plain rules of planting. Between 
the two there is room for a man, call him 
landscape architect or engineer if you will, 
or invent for him the term agrifictor, 
* land-modeler,’’ who shall arrange an es- 
tate or a park or smal! property as a 
painter of an ideal landscape arranges a 
picture, using the buildings as one ingredi- 
ent—hills, and valleys, forest and glades, 
lawns and bosquets, avenues and bridle 
paths as others. To do this requires im- 
agination and as profound a knowledge of 
trees, shrubs, and flowers as any gardener 
can possess, because if he does not do the 
planting himself, but employs a gardener, 
he must know what the latter can do and 
how it is best done. 


If this be true of the gtounds of private 
owners, what shall be said of expositions 
which are here to-day and gone the next? 
When and where has the setting of an ex- 
position received the time and attention 
that so difficult and rarely practiced an 
art demands? Certainly not in this coun- 
try, for the Centennial was well-nigh guilt- 
less of such imaginings and the Chicago 
Fair relied almost exclusively on architect- 
ure and lake front for its effect. The late 
Paris Exposition was a little, but a very 
little, aided by the trees of the Champs 
Elysées, and the Paris Exposition before 
that one did not have even that aid. The 
conditions of an exhibition are adverse, 
that is certain; but it does not follow that 
hereafter this factor in the general plan 
will be neglected. On the contrary, the 
Pan-American, by so much as it has at- 
tempted in that direction and in so far as 
it has failed to use the factor for all it 
might be used, is certain to prove an object 
jesson for the management of fairs to come. 

The scheme of the Pan-American as it 
was laid out by Mr. John M. Carrére and 
approved by the Board of Architects and 
the managers of the Exposition, called for 
a liberal employment of the art of the 
“ agrifictor."’ The style of the arvhitecture 
which is in its broadest view Renaissance 
and in a narrower Free Renaissance in 
its Spanish development, suggested the 
formal garden with trees and plants that 
belong to a much more southern climate 
than that of the great lakes. In their 
mind's eye the architects saw the red 
sioping roofs and turrets and colored gables 
rising from a mass of such solid verdure as 
we see in Spain and Italy, and sometimes 
in Mexico, verdure that should afford the 
basic note of color against which the 
brighter hues would stand, with which all 
would agree, one moreover that might bind 
together buildings and sculpture and porch 
and bridge, coping and balustrade, kiosk 
and formal retaining walls on the canals. 


These views and prophetic forecastings 
had to be made, however, without regard 
to our climate and its vagaries. All that 
conla be done the year before was to plant 
cercain hardy trees and leave them to sur- 
vive the Winter; where water was to as- 
semble in pools and canals, lay the founda- 
tion for such aquatic plants as need a 
year’s start. Certain beds of flowering 
bushes and roses were made ready the year 
before and are now among the most de- 
lightful surprises in an exhibition that is 
full of color and surprises in many direc- 
tions. But cypress and palm and orange 
trees were forced to wait until the uncer- 
tain weather of Lake Erie had had its game 
of now-you-see-the-Spring, now-you-don't 
played out to its satisfaction before these 
final touches to the architecture and sculp- 
ture could be made. Mr. Rudolph Ulrich, 
whe supervised the gardening for the 
World's Fair at Chicago, had this difficult 
and ungrateful task. And after all was 
done, and the exposition was opened, it was 
seen that had twice or thrice the number 
of poplars, Belgian baytrees, California 
palms and oranges, New Jersey cypress, 
lotus, and water lilies been set out, they 
would have been none too many to carry 
out the ideas of Mr. Carrére as he con- 
ceived the exposition. 

But as the days have gone by this weak- 
ness of the grand undernote of green has 
been less apparent. The abundant rains of 
May and June made up in*part for the 
delay that was forced upon the landscape 
gardener by the rudeness of March and 
April. Gradually the leafage has begun 
to make itself felt, particularly along the 


By gardening, or, to use an 


2” PAN - AMERICAN. 


the hours when the sun ts ruthless. While 
bringing out in artistic fashion the dark 
shadows of column and architrave and 
overhanging eaves, the sun enjoys nothing 
more than searing the eyes with rays that 
reverberate from wall and statue and pave- 
ment, causing one to long for an oasis of 
leaves, 

In fact, our climate contains all climates, 
from the months when trees and shrubs 
need coverings to protect them from the 
searching cold to those that are on us 
now, when only those plants which are 
used to the tropics can keep their equa- 
nimity, their soft rustling, their green. The 
two extremes work sad havoc for the land- 
scape gardener, who must replace flowers 
over night and strive by watering—a very 
inadequate thing—to make up for the nat- 
ural moisture that comes by way of the 
clouds. 

Fortunately the Pan-American has no 
stint of the wherewithal to artificial water- 
ing, and the gardener does what he can. 
The Niagara River is not like some great 
watercourses in the West we read of, where 
drought causes the bea of the river to ap- 
pear and grass waves on the track of the 
steamboat; what the abundant water can 
save is preserved. But it must be said 
that Buffalo has had a hard time with the 
climate, which delayed the exposition un- 
duly through snow and cold and rain, and 
then subjected it to scorching heat. These 
extremes are particularly unfortunate 
when trees of a certain size are trans- 
planted, for they need all their vitality to 
establish themselves in the new soil, and 
have little te expend in resisting the as- 
saults of heat and cold. 

No landscape architect by profession, no 
professional agrifictor seems to have had 
the exposition grounds in charge, and the 
result is that plantations and garden beds 
are more in the nature of chance additions 
and stop-gaps than a scheme elaborated 
from the start with due consideration of 
the approaches, the height of buildings, 
the distance at which the verdure was 
to be seen. Places for beds of flowers 
and plantations of trees were assigned on 
the general scheme, but they were not 
wrought out carefully beforehand, as a 
landscape architect must work them out 
if he is an artist and understands his pro- 
fession. No provision was made for a 
specialist in this line. Your true agrifictor 
must be a landscape painter in his way, 
only he deals with the real hills and val- 
leys, woods and lakes, bosquets and 
flower beds, dmveways and footpaths. 
This is a point which managers of future 
expositions ought to remember. A man 
who is about to lay out a town or a fine 
country seat is foolish not to engage an 
architect to put the estate in shape as 
well as an architect to design his house. 
Much more should an exposition call for 
the best specialists in this branch of art, 
since the man who designs the buildings 
has all he can do, without burdening him 
with that background and setting against 
and within which the building is to stand. 
The gardening is therefore an adjunct, but 
a somewhat meagre adjunct to the archi- 
tecture, and fails to make itself felt with 
that easy insistance a good landscape archi- 
tect teaches. 

What there is of it is formal, but its 
quantity is so restricted that one does not 
readily think of the classic examples that 
survive in Italy and France. 

For one thing, we cannot conceive of a 
fine formal garden with saplings in place 
of trees and hedges a foot or so high, be- 
cause the important gardens and parks we 
see abroad have lofty trees and tall hedges 
and other signs of age, which add to the 
charm. But how did these famous gardens 
look when they were young? They must 
have had low hedges and small trees and 
in general presented a dwarfed appearance. 
Such gardens we sometimes meet with in 
copper plates that embellish old Dutch and 
Italian books. Harsh and angular and not 
a little disillusioning are the scenes in these 
old cuts, which present the formal garden 
at the time they were most admired, not in 
the succeeding generations. For after the 
fashion for them had waned nature gently 
led them out of the wilderness of humdrum 
and pretentious art into the wildness of the 
romantic and the picturesque. 


Now, the Pan-American gardening smacks 
too much of the early periods of the formal 
Barden before the trees and hedges and 
creepers had had time to grow. Compared 
with the buildings, the trees look too small, 
because one cannot transplant big trees ex- 
cept at exorbitant cost. So the vista down 
the central axis or that on one of the lat- 
eral avenues suffers from the small size of 
the trees and shrubs as well as the absence 
of liberal and judicious bunching. Calcu- 
late as they might, the architects of the 
Pan-American did not realize bow the dis- 
tances and the showy buildings would swal- 
low up the trees and plants when ‘scattered 
in lines or dotted here and there among the 
sculpture. , 

Among the arrahgements of the Pan- 
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the lawns of the park. Then, turning to 
the left, one would pass the Fine Arts 
Gallery, catching glimpses of the State and 
Foreign Buildings through the trees, and, 
still skirting the lake, reach the avenue 
that leads straight over the causeway 
called the Triumphal Bridge to the Esplan- 
ade and the Electric Tower. 

That is the route every one should take, 
elther by carriage up Delaware Avenue, 
or, better, alighting from the trolley at 
Forest Avenue, where Delaware turns to 
the right, and there drive into the fair, or 
else make the approach on foot. Most peo- 
ple take the railway and enter at the ex- 
treme north of the grounds, or, when they 
take the trolley, push on to the lower or 
central gate on the west, thus missing an 
approach which would take them by grad- 
uations from the “ natural’’ gardening of 
the park to the “formal” of the Fair. 

By taking the southeast corner of the 
Pan-American grounds as one’s objective 
in this way, the beauties of the whole plan 
unfold themselves successively, Having 
seen so much of trees and lake and tempt- 
ing bits of tower and pylon at the approach, 
one is ready for the relative paucity of 
verdure on the grounds themselves. The 
equestrian monuments and masts that 
greet you prepare you for the rest. So it is 
that as you move on toward the bridge the 
side bridges over the canal unfold to right 
and left in all their formality. Glimpses of 
magnificent rose plantations shine on the 
left; water lilies and sedges are seen on 4 
lower level to the right. Then, as you pass 
across the bridge, you see the green though 
scattered setting of the pagodas to right 
and left, made with formal bay and cy- 
press, and in the sunken gardens of the 
Esplanade green masses of aquatic plants 
again, and, nearer still, the green borders 
of the canals. In this way the impression 
that the Pan-American should have more 
abundant greenery is reduced to a mini- 
mum. 

It is easy to see that here the architects 

could not do what they wished, could not 
force the public to approach through the 
park. As a substitute they have tried to 
deflect the tide of visitors to the southwest 
corner, where one passes the New York 
State Building on the right, and is led by 
a broad path to the Triumphal Bridge. But 
it is only a substitute. Every one must 
feel that here was a condition made by 
the railway and the trolley lines against 
which there was nothing to be effected. 
, As in architecture and sculpture and the 
painting of architecture, the Pan-American 
is suggesting and partially working out 
in the fold of gardening a number of 
problems of great moment to civic art on a 
grand scale. The country should pay the 
tribute of National admiration to the lead- 
ing citizens of towns like Chicago and 
Buffalo for the expenditure of time, effort, 
wealth in ways that bring such questions 
up. It matters little whether the main- 
spring of their endeavor has been civic 
ambition to excel and the wisdom that 
expends money liberally to gain future re- 
wards. Justice should be rendered to ‘heir 
success in giving object lessons to artists 
of all kindg on a colossal scale, lessons 
from which the builders of cities and the 
embellishers of existing towns can draw a 
host of facts to guide them. The mere 
point of mass and height of verdure in re- 
lation to mass and height of bufldings is 
a cardinal point for the modeler of land 
who is working to secure beauty as well 
as convenience for urban populations. 

The labors of the botanists who have 
searched the earth for shade trees and 
others that have advantages in color or 
flower, the labors of the gardeners who 
have changed flowets and trees and adapt- 
ed them to cool climates, permit the twen- 
tieth century to attack problems never 
solved before, and the great financial scale 
on which expositions are now run is a 
factor of equal importance. Buffalo learned 
from Chicago, and St. Louis will learn 
from Buffalo, what to use and what to 
avoid. The chief lesson is that the em- 
placement for an exposition should be 
studied by the landscape man and archi- 
tect together, and two vears at least should 
be occupied with grading and plarting be- 
fore the buildings are begun. 

CHARLES pe KAY. 


Mute Appeal of Abandoned Flowers 


ANY women and not a few men 
have for nearly three months been 
interested in the results of a clash 

between sentiment and legal action, which 
has resulted in the almost total destruc- 
tion of many valuable plants in an aban- 
doned florist’s store in Columbus Avenue, 
near Seventy-eighth Street. The estab- 
lishment in question adjoins a large apart- 
ment house, and is the property of its 
owner. The flower store is spacious, and 
in its rear is a large greenhouse. It was 
let to two men on a three years’ lease, 
which expires next October. They, as 
the story runs, made all they could out 
of the last Spring trade, and abandoned the 
store early in May. The owner of the 
property was informed that if he inter- 
fered with anything in the store he would 
imperil his rights. He secured judgment 
for the rent to the end of the lease, with 
costs, about $1,000 in all, and left the 
plants to their fate, 

When the store was abandoned it was 
stocked to almost its full capacity. with 
platits, jardiniéres, and pots. In the show 
windows and. the greenhouse were several 
hundred palms, exotics, foliage plants, and 
ferns, some of them valuable specimens, 
and all of them handsome and flourishing. 
Passers-by a week after they had been 
abandoned noticed that the plants drooped 
on warm days, and that there was no one 














of the owner of the property and remon- 
strated. They were told that he had sym- 
pathy for the dying plants, but could not 
interfere. Such endeavors to secure timely 
succor have been continuous, but without 
avail. One man said that he was almost 
tempted to take an axe and break into the 
place, so that an excuse might be given 
for watering the parched things which 
seemed to mutely appeal for aid. 

The condition of affairs at the store last 
week was pitiful. Had superheated steam 
touched the plants they could not have 
been more brown and shriveled. General 
opinion was that the store was a blot on 
the avenue. Some vitality, due no doubt 
to the prevailing humidity, exists in some 
of the specimens, especially the ferns, 
These show a few green fronds that droop 
as long as the sun beats on the show 
windows. Some rubber plants are alive 
in the greenhouse. 

After the store was abandoned burglars 
entered it by the roof of the greenhouse, 
and stole many of the choicest jardiniéres, 
Those who should know say that the judg- 
ment obtained against the florists is value- 
less, 


The Ways of Ostriches. 


HE tall, ungainly young man who takes 
7" care of the ostriches at Long Branch 
regards his majestic pets with a mixt- 

ure of amusement and scorn. 

“Cost us $600 to bring ‘em up here from 
Hot Springs, Ark.,”’ says he. 

“Our farm is there. Brought fifteen up 
in a ventilated car. I traveled with ’em 
myself. What is their character? Well, 
they're stupid. They don’t know much and 
you can't teach ‘em much. And that there 
McKinley, he’s uglier than—get away there, 
you!""—the vicious McKinley having endeav- 
ored to take a sly nip at the keeper's hat. 
“We have to keep him shut up alone, you 
see. He'd kill every bird in the other in- 
closure within half- an hour. Killed his 
mate, Lady McKinley, as pretty and af- 
fectionate a bird as ever lived, not three 
weeks ago. And he was very fond of her, 
too. You know, they never have but one 
mate; stick to ’em all their lives—seventy 
years sometimes. But he let his villainous 
temper get up and killed her the other day. 
There is a certain policeman that comes in 
here that McKinley would like to get his 
claws on all right. He hates the sight of 
him, and why we don’t know, for the police- 
man is a nice young fellow and never did a 
thing to McKinley, as we know of. But as 
soon as he sees him McKinley begins to 
stalk up and down and try to get at him. 
No, this little fence is a plenty. They can't 
jump and they can’t fly, but they can run 
all right. Look at there.” 

A no-account little cur scuttled under the 
fence and began to bark furiously. The 
great birds circled swiftly round and round 
the inclosure, with Funston, a beautiful 
male, in the lead. 

** Only thing in the world they're afraid of 
is a dog,’ said the keeper. ‘ He's so low 
down they can't kick him. Take care there, 
you!” 

Roosevelt, an inquisitive young male 
twenty-two months old, just beginning to 
turn black, had come up behind the keeper, 
reached his long neck over the fence, and 
began to peck at the tin buckle on the back 
of the keeper's ‘* galluses.”’ 

“They always want to know about any- 
thing bright,” said he; ‘‘a buckle or a 
badge. We refused $1,500 for McKinley the 
other day. That's on account of his feath- 
ers. We send all the feathers to the fac- 
tory in California. The females stay this 
grayish brown all their lives, but the males 
begin to turn black at twenty-two months, 
They hatch in April and August, and you 
had better let those chickens be if you 
don’t want a little conversation with the 
mother. She'll tend to your case all right. 
For the first four months the chickens 
grow a foot a month. The eggs weight four 
pounds and are as big as thirty-five hen's 
eggs. Sh! get out there, you!” 

The ostriches had gathered about the 
keeper and were hissing with a grotesque 
sound, a combination of the noise of a 
goose and a snake. When the keeper drove 
them off they fell to waltzing, two by two. 
It was a regular waltz step and reminded 
one of the queer yarns Kipling tells of the 
social functions the animals have off by 
themselves in the jungle. 

“They say the French got the waltz step 
from the ostriches first," observed the 
keeper, quite seriously. ‘‘Down to Hot 
Springs I often noticed Bob Fitzsimmons 
and his wife. They had quarrels quite fre- 
quent, though nothing so bad as McKinley. 
He would always try to make up first and 
he'd chase her round and round the inclo- 
sure, but she wouldn't have it that way. 
She'd shunt him off and be very haughty. 
But after a while sne'd go into their- house, 
and then you could see them makin’ love 
at a great rate, layin’ their bills against 
each other and rubbin’ each other's necks, 
She wouldn't have it in public, that’s all 
She wanted folks to see she was punishin’ 
him.” 





A Hard-Hearted Man. 

“ De you see that prosperous-looking fei- 
low over there?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, for twenty years that chap has 
taken his living out of the very mouths of 
ether people.” 

* How's that?" 

‘He's a dentist.” 


If the Bridge Should Tumble. 


“What would they ever do if the 
should tumble down altogether? ” 





Parke Rowe, looking up from his news 
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On Sundays, when the gates of the great 
wall which bounds it on the north are 
closed; when sentinels guard the bridges 
which are its only entrances on the north 
and south, demanding the password of all 
who would pass; and with the ocean mak- 
ing it inaccessible from the east, Ocean 
Grove can remind one of nothing more than 
of some mediaevai town, surrounded by a 
moat, its drawbridges drawn, and governed 
by a feudal autocrat. 


Often as we see the name of this famous 
resort mentioned in the papers each Sum- 
mer, very few know of the purpose of its 
existence, the strange history of its found- 
ing, and the iron laws which have governed 
with unrelaxed severity for over thirty 
years. It is a community absolutely unique 
in our country. Liberty, either personal or 
religious, is denied the individual within its 
walls. And yet it thrives. There is a cer- 
tain side to human nature, even among a 
liberty-loving people, which exults in dis- 
cipline. And it is to this side that Ocean 
Grove appeals, and through which it draws 
to itself each season a population number- 
ing over 50,000. 

The password required at the bridges on 
Sundays is ‘I desire to attend meeting.” 
Persons having this object in view are ad- 
mitted freely; but if they are afterward 
found to have entered for any other purpose, 
they are promptly arrested and fined $10. 
No milk may be delivered. to housekeepers 
in Ocean Grove on Sunday morning. No 
cart, carriage, or bicycle is allowed upon 
the streets on that day. Even physicians, if 
hastening to the bedside of the dying, must 
go on foot. Newspapers may not be sold 
within the limits of the Grove on Sunday, 
nor do trains stop there. By special ar- 
rangement with the authorities of Asbury 
Park, which adjoins it on the north, no 
trains stop at that resort either during 
these twenty-four hours of rest, nor may 
Sunday papers be sold within one block of 
the Asbury end of the bridge across Wesley 
Lake. Of course, on this day no bathing is 
permitted. 


The autocrat which lays down these and 
very many more severe laws and regula- 
tions for the inhabitants of the Grove is 
‘an assoeiation consisting of thirteen cler- 
gymer and as many laymen of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. The association 
ewns the place and controls it with abso- 
lute authority, employing an efficient po- 
Hee to enforce its laws. One becomes aware 
ef the religious character of Ocean Grove 
as soon as he enters its streets. He finds 
himself walking up Pilgrim Pathway, or 
down. Zien Way, or through Whitfield Ave- 
mue or Carmel Way, as the case may be. 
He stops at the public drinking fountain 
and finds it named the Well of Bethsheba. 
At the end of the main avenue he beholds 
the great metal statue of the Angel of 
Peace. And he is shown a model of mod- 
ern Jerusalem as one of the town's sights. 

But the great sight of the town, that 
which distinguishes it from all other sea- 
side resorts, is the annual camp meeting. 
A city of tents is raised each Summer in 
a. large area reserved for it within the city 
of hotels and cottages. Hundreds of tents 
stand in long, white rows, making a cool 
as well as a novel spectacle. Tents can be 
rented of the association for from $2.50 a 
week upward, but for not less than two 
weeks. Then there are the more commo- 
d@ious tent-cottages, which consist of two 
rooms with a tent in front. These are sur- 
rounded by grass plots and pale fences, and 
cost from $75 upward for the season, ac- 
cording to location, Furniture for the tents 
aud tent-cottages may also be rented of 
the association. 

In a park set aside for the purpose stands 
the vast auditorium where audiences of ten 
thousand people often gather together. 
Such a gathering precents a most imter- 
esting spectacle te the outsider, for the 
structure, while covered overhead, has been 
left entirely oper on three sides, to the 
ocean breeves. Seuth of the auditertum in 
the same park, ts the tabernacle in which 
the holiness meetings are held, and oppesite 
to this is the Young People’s Temple. 


All these things tell the purpose of Ocean 
Grove'’s existence. It was founded purely 
as a religious meeting place, one in which 
people might devote their time to prayer 
and contemplation during their vacation, 
when they are at leisure to do so, and 
where at the same time, they might find 
a delightful spot for a Summer's holiday. 
In order that the association may never 
lose control over the Grove or the character 
and lives of its people, no lot is sold out- 
right. All property is leased to private 
cwners for the pertod of ninety-nine years, 
with the privilege of renewal, but subject 
to forfeiture at any time, if the conditions 


upon which it was granted are not ob- 
served. 





And these conditions are many and vari- 
ous. For instance, ‘No person shall keep 
pigs or chickens.’ ‘“‘ No dog shall be kept 
unless both licensed and muzzled."" Such 
small matters as these and countless others 
all the way up to the important proviso 
that “ro liquor shall be sold or any nui- 
sance be created on the premises’ are the 
subjects of offic.al regulation. 

To name the occupations 1or which one 
must obtain a license before pursuing them 
within the bounds of the association woult 
be to fill a volume. And it is a crime pun- 
ishable by fine or imprisonment “ for any 
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descent to seat a Plantation in our said 
Province—"— 

So it’goes on to deed all that tract called 
Christain Temple Manor to the said lhomas 
Alanson, to have and to hold, upon the pay- 
ment of 20 shillings sterling annually, “ to 
be paid at the two most usual feasts of 
the yeare, att the Feast of the Annunci- 
ation of the Blessed Virgin Mary and att 
the Feast of St. Michael the Arch Angel.” 

“We do hereby erect,"’ it goes on to say, 
“the said 1,000 acres into a manor by the 
name of Christain Temple, together with a 
Court, Baron, and all things thereunto ap- 
plying according to the law or custom of 
England.” 

The deeds collected by the District Attor- 
ney show the passage of the property 
from hand to hand until after the time of 
the Revolutionary War. Early in the 
eighteenth century it passed into the hands 
of Col. George Mason of Gunston Hall, Va., 
who was a friend of George Washington 
and a sterling patriot. Indeed, he names 
**Col. George Washington” as one of the 
executors of his will, and a paragraph from 
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organ grinder, pack peddler, scissors grind- 
er, & pushcart, rag gatherer, or any person 
engaged in similar pursuits, or for any per- 
sons exhibiting shows of any kind, to pur- 
sue their calling within the premises of the 
association.” 

Theatricals, even of the parlor variety, 
are strictly forbidden. There is a penalty 
for distributing handbills or advertise- 
ments of such performances, which may be 
held tn neighboring towns. Under no form 
is the sale of tobacco allowed, nor is smok- 
ing permitted in or near the camp-meeting 
grounds. Of course, the selling of liquors 
is not to be thought of in this community, 
and by special act of the Legislature this 
prohibition extends for a mile in every di- 
rection from the boundaries of Ocean 
Greve. In order that this law may in no 
way be evaded, a clause has been inserted 
against “such seemingly innocent Nquids 













T the corner of Rutherford Place and 
East Fifteenth Street there is a pleas- 




















as Schiedam Schnapps, Tolu, Rock and ant spot which looks like an island of 
Rye, Wild Cherry, Rock and Bitters, Tippe- | peace in the midst of the stone streets 
canoe, and the various so-called bitters, | ground. It is the old Friends’ church, 


which are preparations put up as medi- 
eine, but really intoxicating stimulants.” 

There is an amusing clause in the code 
of laws governing Ocean Grove, which for- 
bids ‘swearing in the boats,” as though 
persons might be reasonably expected to 
indulge in bad language when once safely 
out of earshot of the authorities. No car- 
riages are permitted on the beach. Even a 
wheelbarrow must not venture on the plank 
walks. Moreover, it is a criminal offense 
“to discharge any cannon or other piece 
of artillery or smallarms, guns or pistols, 
rockets, squibs, fire-crackers, or other fire- 
works, within the limits of said associa- 
tion.’” 


The question of bathing was one which 
gave the framers of the Grove's constitu- 
tion food for much serious reflection, and 
which, has ever since been the cause of 
more or less trouble. It was ordained that 
bathing suits should not be let for more 
than one hour, and that the time when 
each was taken out should be marked on a 
tab attached to the suit. It is enacted, un- 
der penalty of fine or imprisonment, that 
“bathing in improper or indecent bathing 
apparel or passing through the streets or 
avenues to or from the bathing grounds 
without suitable covering is hereby prohib- 
ited.”’ 

In spite of these 


which has stood upon this spot for forty 
years, The meeting house is built in plain, 
old-fashioned style, which has about it 
something quaint and Old World. The rich 
dark-red of the brick walls contrasts pleas- 
antly with the bright green of the ample 
grass plot and ancient trees in front. This 
is the original Friends’ meeting of New 
York City; organized 200 years ago, and in 
the early days located successively on,Rose 
and Hester Strects. If you enter any Sun- 
day morning at 11 o'clock you will find 
perhaps a hundred worshippers in Summer, 
and double that number in Winter. The 
interior is as plain and simple as the out- 
side, and as restful. The walls are tinted 
a delicate fawn, and are absolutely with- 
out ornament. The windows are of clear 
glass, cut in the small panes which still 
prevail in country farmhouses, but which 
are probably not to be found elsewhere in 
the city. There are plain wooden benches, 
with brown cushions, and that is all. No 
pulpit, no choir, no carpet, no stained glass. 
Up in front there is a platform, on which 
are a few benches facing the audience. 
On these sit those who have been recog- 
nized by the society as preachers. Last 
Sunday morning four or five men and two 
women sat there; one of the latter in true 
Quaker garb, with a large poke bonnet. 
As you sit there you will fancy you are sit- 


precautions, however, 


persons begun to parade the streets in cos- 


ting “in the silence’ that the mental sci- 
tumes intended for the water. Both men | entists tell about. There is not a sound 
and women who owned their own bathing | within the room. Through the open win- 


suits and could wear them for any num- | dow comes the twitter of birds in the trees 


ber of hours they chose went so far as to without. From some ritualistic church 
journey down into the town and to shop near by waves of choral melody float 
in these costumes. Great was the scandal faintly in. Still the Friends sit in silence. 
caused among a large number of the pop- | At length a man rises. He speaks of the 
ulation by such acts, which were denounced greatest law in the universe—the law of 
as hurtful to the public morals. Finally love. One after another follows him, till 


the association was compelled to post in 
prominent places throughout the town the 
following notice: 

“Modesty of apparel is as becoming to 
a lady in a bathing dress as it is toa lady 
dressed in silk and satin. ‘A word to the 
wise is sufficient." For the sake of ex- 
ample all respectable people are requested 
to discountenance the practice of the sexes 
in assuming attitudes on the sand that 
would be considered immoral in their city 
houses or elsewhere. If this rule is not 
observed, it becomes the duty of the police 
to serve a small card on the offending 
person, and if the thing is repeated the 
offender must be ordered from the beach. 
As a rule respectable peeple retire from 


four men have spoken, all emphasizing the 
same theme. They are not pulpit orators, 
but they are educated men, and they speak 
with earnestness and conviction. There is 
no reason for them to speak otherwise. 
They are not paid for it. This is a funda- 
mental doctrine with the Friends. 


‘“‘He who breaks the silence must do it 
from a sense of duty arising within him,” 
they say. Were one paid for preaching, 
one’s freedom to keep silent would be 
abridged."’ On rare occasions cranks stray 
into the Rutherford Place meeting house, 
and, finding an open meeting, air their 
views to the scandal of the congregation. 

There are 500 members of this particular 


the beach at 10:30 o'clock in the evening. meeting, and there is only one other in 
The electric lights are extinguished at 12} New York having a somewhat smaller 
o’elock. All persons are expected to be | membership. These 500 people carry on 


off the beach one-half hour before that 
time.”’ 

The gates of the town are closed every 
day at 10 P. M., and for the night Ocean 
Grove lies as entirely shut off from the 
rest of the world as it does on Sunday. 


large enterprises for-so small a congrega- 
tion. In the same yard with the meeting 
house is a spacious school building. The 
excellence of the instruction, which ranges 
from the kindergarten to college prepara- 
tory work, may be inferred from the fact 
that only one-fifth of the pupils are chil- 
dren of Quaker families. There is a Young 
Friends’ Aid Society, which does active 
charitable work among non-Quakers. The 
meeting itself helps needy Friends through 
a committee which never reports the names 
or circumstances of the beneficiaries. Then 
there is an employment bureau for women 
in poverty, through which much sewing 
is given out, 





Quaint Old Colonial Documents. 


ALTIMORE, Md, July 27.—United 
States District Attorney John C. Rose 
has collected some quaint old Colonial 

doewments in searching out the titles to the 

property at Stump Neck, Charles County, 
belonging to Eli Gaffteld, which the Gov- 
ernment proposes to purchase. 

About a year ago the officers of the navy 

at Indtan Head, Charles County, ran across 

# snag in the person of Mr. Gaffield in at- 

tempting target practice down the Potomac. 

Mr. Gaffield claimed that the shells fell on 

hts preperty and injured it, and got an in- 

junction prohibiting the practice. The Gov- 
ernment then took steps to purchase the 

1,10@ acres composing Mr. Gaffield’s farm, 

and Mr. Rose's office was called on to look 

up the titles to the land. 

That Inquiry took them back to the year 

1658 to the original deed granting 1,000 acres 

to Thomas Alanson of London, Gentleman, 

there being a pleasant, archaic flavor about 
the wording of it. 

“ Coecilius,”” it begins, ‘‘ Absolute Lord 
and Proprietary of the Provinces of Mary- 
land and Avalon, Lord Baron of Baltimore, 
&c., To All Persons to Whom these Pres- 
ents shall come, Greeting—in our Lord Ever- 
lasting: 


It seems strange that such kind-hearted 
people were ever persecuted. But a fur- 
ther inspection of their religious customs 
makes one wonder at their boldness in es- 
tablishing them 200 years ago. There are 
no sacraments, since there is no one whose 
duty it is to perform religious rites for 
others. No eucharist or communion has 
ever been administered in the old meeting 
house on Rutherford Place. Those who 
have commented on the peculiar marriage 
ceremohy of Prof. and Mrs. Herron may 
be surprised to know that the contracting 
parties always perform their own marriage 
ceremony among the Friends in the pres- 
ence of the congregation. It is a short and 
simple ceremony, preceded or followed by 
a period of silence which may be broken 
by sermon or vocal prayer, or may not, 
just as the spirit moves. All proposals for 
marriage must be submitted to the meet- 
ing for approval at least a month before 


** IXnow yee that we, for and in considera- | the ceremony can take place under the 
tion that our trusty and well beloved | meeting's care. Committees are then ap- 
Thomas Alanson of Londen, Gentleman, {| pointed to inquire into “clearness from 
hath undertaken to transport, or caused to | other like engagements.” This is usually 


a mere formality, but the insistence upon 
it serves as a cheek upon ill-considered 


be transported, from some other Parts, at 
his own charge, Twenty persons of British 
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that instrument shows the old gentleman to 
have been of the right stuff. Speaking of 
his executors, he says: == ~. 

**I hope they will be so charitable as 
ta refuse undertaking this trouble for the 
sake of a friend who, when living, would 
have cheerfully done them any good office 
in his power. I recommend to my sons 
from my own experience in life to prefer 
the happiness of independence and a private 
station to the troubles and vexations of 
public business; but if either their own in- 
clinations or the necessities of the time 
should engage them in public affairs, I 
charge them to a father’s blessing never 
to let the motives of private interest or am- 
bition induce them to betray, nor the ter- 
rors of poverty and disgrace or the fear of 
danger or of death deter them from assert- 
ing the liberty of their country and en- 
deavoring to transmit to their own posterity 
the sacred rights to which themselves were 
born." 

The will is dated 1773, before the Revo- 
lutionary War, but the gallant Colonel lived 
to see that war through and died in 1702. 


A CURIOUS CONGREGATION. 
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matches. Unsuitable unions and divorces 
among Friends are extremely rare. 

The Society of Friends does not teach the 
doctrines of the immaculate conception, the 
vicarious atonement, or the bodily resur- 
rection. No wonder ihey whipped them 
out of Massachusetts Bay colony some 
generations ago! But any Quaker can be- 
lieve these things if he likes. He may read 
the Gible as literature or he may believe in 
its plenary inspiration. He may look upon 
Jesus as a man, or he may regard Him as 
the second person of the Trinity. The 
meeting has no creed, and prescribes no 
doctrine. But when it comes to practice 
you must walk very straight indeed if you 
want to be a Friend. You ean't drink. If 
you do you are visited, labored with, and 
helped; but if you remain incorrigible you 
are “disowned "' and received as a Quaker 
no longer. You can’t gamble, either, even 
at a church fair raffle or at bridge whist. 
You can't engage in any business in which 
your desiga is to get ahead of the man you 
are dealing with. You mustn't speculate 
or take fliers on the streeet or ‘ extend 
your business beyond your ability to man- 
age.” They don't like to have you smoke. 
These severe restrictions bear mainly upon 
the men. In the early days there was one 
imposed upon the women that balanced 
them all. It was that of the Quaker dress; 
Gull in color, plain in design, without orna- 
ment. But to-day this law is modified; 
perhaps it was found necessary if the 
church was te survive. At the Rutherford 
Place Church you will notice a peculiar 
tastefulness in the dress of the women. 
They wear simple, dainty, unostentatious 
things. The church no longer prescribes 
the garb. It simply charges that no mem- 
ber shall use ostentation in anything—in 
dress, speech, or life. They demand mod- 
eration and simplicity in all things. 

These are some of the reasons why 
Quakerism has never become a popular re- 
ligion. It is too hard. The Friends let you 
speculate just as you please about a future 
life, but you have got to be very careful in 
this one if you want to be a Friend. The 
New York yearly meeting, including many 
outside the city, has 3,000 members. The 
Philadelphia meeting has 15,000, and there 
are yearly meetings in Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois. The society at large is now hold- 
ing its own as to numbers. This was not 
so previous to twenty years ago. Before 
that time a man might attend the meetings 
for years and never be invited to become 
a member. If he asked permission to join 
committees rigorously inspected his claims, 
and his welcome was a cold one after all. 
But now, although the sect can never be a 
proselyting one, the hand of fellowship is 
held out, and if you show yourself worthy 
you are asked to come in. At the meetings 
the Friends certainly sustain their name. 


At the close one and another will extend 
a friendly welcome to the stranger, shake 
hands, and speak pleasantly. All about 
can be heard the friendly * thee,"”” and a 


buzz of conversation makes up for the hour 
of silence. 





Business and Beards. 


Whether a New Yorker wears a muse 
tache, side whiskers, or a full beard, or 
undertakes to keep his face clean shaven 
often has little or nothing to do with the 
demands of individual taste or good judg- 
ment. 

If a meeting of physicians at the Acad- 
emy of Medicine in Forty-third Street is 
fully attended it is almost always a safe 


wager that there will be less than ten 
men in the room who do not wear full 
beards, and the chances are completely 


against there being over three clean shaven 
men present. 

At the Bar Association, on the contrary, 
@ large majority of the lawyers present 
at most of the meetings are clean shaven, 
and most of the others only wear mus- 
taches. 

Down town, at a meeting of merchants 
in the assembly hall ef the Chamber of 
Commerce, nearly every conceivable 
riety of sedate, venerable, ornate, and ec- 
centric beards may be seen. Underwriters 
are exceedingly dissimilar as to their taste 
regarding whiskers. 

On the floor of the Stock 
mustaches and clean shaven faces divide 
the honors almost te the exclusion of 
beards, except on occasions when the older 
members for some particular reason are 
attractec to the floor. Bankers most often 
content themselves with mustaches, but 
there are many deviations. As for Govern- 
ment employes in the Sub-Treasury, the 
Assay Office, and the Custom House, one 
never knows what to expect 
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FTER a careful search, lasting for ' 
A three days, through Prospect Park, a 
New York Times reporter found the 
nests of twenty-two of the hundred or more 
species of birds that have been found in the 
park. It took patience, great care, and a | 
strong pair of field glasses to find many of | 
these nests. 

Some had cggs in them, a few young | 
birds, and several had been deserted. The | 
nests ranged from the roughly thrown to- 
gether and. cumbersome home of the crow 
to the delicately woven pouch of the Balti- 
more oriole. It was easy to tell the nest of 
one bird from that of another, for in many 
instances the workmanship differed as 
greatly as that of the blacksmith from the 
goldsmith. When the eggs were present 
and could be seen the task was doubly easy. 

Hardly had the park been entered and the 
main driveway left behind when the nest of 
a chipping sparrow, chippy, chipbird, or 
heirbird was found: It was in a thick bush 
about ten feet from the ground, and Was 
occupied by three young birds, that were 
almost ready to fly. The outside of the nest 
was almost entirely of hair, hence one of 
the bird’s names, with here and there a few 
pieces of fine grass. The nest was round, 
about 4 inches in diameter, and just deep 
enough for the young bitds to hide all of 
themselves except their little heads. Near 
this nest was another of the same species, 
iri which an addled egg had been left. It 
was bluish-green with a few purplish and 
blackish-brown spots on it. 

A little further on four or five nests of the 
European house sparrow (English spar- 
row) were found in one tree, One authority 
on birds calls this species “ the rats of the 
air." Their nests were of all shapes and 
sizes, and were built of straw, hay, feath- 
ers, grass, and out of one the end of a piece 
of cotton rag hung. The nests of these 
birds can be found all over the park, built 
tn all kinds of trees, on the roof of the mu- 
sic stand, in the stables, or in any place 
where the birds can gain a foothold. They 
will build anywhere, and it is a matter of 
record that one pair for several years built 
@ nest of the steel turnings of a lathe on a 
beam in the shops of the Pan Handle Rail- 
road at Columbus, Ohio. This sparrow often 
sends six broods forth in a year. It is not 
generally known, however, but there are 
eighty-two varieties of sparrows in North 
America, of which seventy-nine are resi- 
dents of different parts of the United 
States. 

On the main driveway, about five min- 
utes’ walk from the entrance, there is a 
pine tree whose top is crowned with a 
mass of vines. In these vines is the pret- 
tiest nest in the park. It took nearly an 
hour to locate it after seeing the two birds 
to which it belonged fly in and out of the 
vines several times. It is the nest of a 
pair of Baltimore orioles, and is a master- 
piece of weaving. It is pensile, and looks 
like «a cylindrical pouch. It swings from 
the extreme end of a small branch, which 
is well covered by the vine leaves. The 
nest is woven from horsehair, long grass, 
strips of bark, and strings. All these are 
worked in and out in a way to baffle the 
eye. Two or three young ones were in the 
rest. When these birds can get the mate- 
rial they want they weave what the collect- 
or thinks is the prettiest nest made by any 
bird. One of the most perfect in any col- 
lection is said to be in that of Oliver Davie, 
the author of several books on birds. His 
collection of nests is sai® to be as complete 
in the nest Tine as the collection of eggs re- 
cently sold by Miss Jean Bell of Philadel- 
phia to John Lewis Childs is in the egg line. 
Miss Bell's collection brought about $40,000. 
It cost $25,000 to get it together, the most, 
valuable egg being that of an auk, which is 
worth $1,800. The eggs of the oriole are 
white, with a slight roseate tinge, which 
fades into a bluish tint after the eggs are 
blown. They are marked with lines, 
blotches, and scrawls. 

Another pretty nest that was found. by 
the merést accident in a maple tree was 
that of an orchard oriole. It was but eight 
feet from the ground, yet was so well con- 
cealed that if a dead young one had not 
been tumibled out at the very feet of the 
searcher by two marauding sparrows, it 
would have been paesed by. This nest was’ 
woven from fresh blades of grass and lined 
with feathers. The grass retained a pea- 
green color which harmonized. with the 
leaves. It was a handsome nest. It was 
like a small basket or open purse, and 
swung between two branches. Swaying 
with che breeze, it could hardly be detected 
from the leaves bunched about it. This 
bird and the Baltimore oriole are probably 
_ the onl varieties of the oriole found gene-_ 
“erally in New York. 

On one of the small islands in the lake, 
in the, very top of a maple, a pair of red- 
winged or swamp blackbirds have nested. _ 
These birds never build far from water, 
and generally build on the ground and in 
communities, They are sociable, and will 
scrape up an acquaintance with any bird 
that wifi meet them half way. The nest 
looked like a bunch of stuff left in a tree 
top. after a flood. It was fastened firmly, 
however, in. the tree, and was made-of_ 
_ Pushes, waterlily leaves, mud, hair, and- 
weol The eggs of this bird are blue, mar-- 
aeem lined and: marked with clouds of . ght 

and dark pt and ‘black. The n sone: 
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Varieties of Birds Found in 
Prospect Park : 
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with its own kind, it will flock and gossip 
with the sparrows even. 

In the southwestern part of the park a 
fence made of iron bands shuts off a large 
space from the public. There are several 
tall trees there and a number of smaller 
trecs, while the undergrowth is as thick 
and wild-looking as one-could find in the 
recesses of a little-frequented forest. In 
the topmost crotch of the tallest tree, well 
hidden by a Columbine vine that covers 
the tree, is the nest of a crow. Lower 
down in one of other big trees are several 
nests of crow blackbirds, (Purple crackle.) 
Half a dozen nests of the blackbirds are 
scattered about in the other trees. 

The. crow’s nest is built of coarse sticks; 
some of them even through the fieldglasses 
appeared to be too large for a crow to car- 
ry. They are laid across one another in an 
irregular way and are bound together with 
strips of bark and the interstices filled 
with clay. Just what it is lined with it is 
impossible to say, but judging from the 
material at hand and from the lining of 
other nests, it is probably lined with moss, 
grass, and sheep wool. The crow is an ene- 
my to all birds. It will enter their nests, 
eat their eggs and their young, but it has 
a wholesome fear of the sparrow. While 
the nest was being watched one of the 
birds came home, driven by a gang of 
these little pirates. With the help of its 
mate it routed the invaders and gave a 
rather happy and relieved caw when they 
de-arted. The farmer has always hated 
the crow, so it can be understood why one 
of the first laws.enacted in New York was 
one offering a bounty for crows’ heads. It 
is conceded now, though, that the crow 
does the farmer more good than harm. 

The nests of the blackbirds were nearly 
all built in the cedar and pine trees, in the 
forks and tops where the needles were 
thickest. They are put together loosely and 
are bulky affairs, made of twigs, hay, 
and grasses which are cemented together 
with mud from the lake. 

Two robins nests were found, and both 
were in curious places, one on the roof of 
a building which is frequented probably 
more than any other in the park.. The nest 
is large and coarse and is hidden in the 
scroll work on top of the building. It is 
made of twigs, dry leaves, grasses, horse 
hair, and wool, which the birds picked up 
from the sheep pasturage. The other nest 
is in a tree whose branches extend over one 
of the watch houses of the police. It is in 
structure and workmanship like the other. 

A recent windstorm blew 4.branch from 
a maple upon which was thé nest of a 
wood thrush. As. the branch was’ being 
hauled away the nest was secured. The 
outside was made of leaves, grasses, and 
the stems of: weeds. which were gathered 
while wet; between theSe there was a lin- 
ing of mud and then there: were feathers, 
root fibres, and a few fleeces of Wool, 
The outside had hardened as the wet ma- 
terials had dried, so that a hammer. had. 
to be used to break the nest in order that 
its architecture might be examined. 

The flicker, known also as the golden- 
winged woodpecker, wake-up, highholder, 
pigeon woodpecker, and +yellow-shafted 
flecker, has a home in the park. One pair 
has a nest in a clump of trees on the top 
of the hill, but which tree could not be 
discovered, for the birds would dart into 
the clump, dodge around the trunk of a 
tree several times, and then suddenly dis- 
appear. The nest is probably in the syca- 
more of the group. These birds make their 
nests by boring into the trees, but they 
only do so when a suitable hollow cannot 
be found. They are first cousins to the red- 
headed woodpecker and the other twenty- 
nine woodpeckers found in North America. 
They are great layers. From six to eight 
eges are laid generally, but there fs on 
record one remarkable case of laying. 
Charles L. Phillips of Taunton, Mass., in 
1883, found a nest in a willow. In it there 
were two eggs. He took one and each day 
he removed another fintil he had taken 
from \the nest seventy eggs. The flicker 
had laid seventy-one eggs in seventy-three 
days. There are other cases where a bird 


has laid thirty-three and forty-eight eggs. 


‘Just outside of the park in a massive 
old oak which has been shattered by 
lightning a pair of red-headed wovd- 
peckers have made their nest in a hole 
caused by the lightning. The young ones 
have flown from the nest. These birds 
possess one quality in common with the 


ants—they look ahead and lay up stores 


for a rainy day. While watching this nest 
the birds were seen to hide under the bark 
and in the cracks of fhe splintered limbs, 
three grasshoppers, a moth, a butterfly, a 
grub, two caterpillars, and a bug. that 
seemed to be a beetle. They lay six eggs 
generally, which, like those @ all this 


species, show the yolk through the trans-. 


parent shell. . 

A rain crow's (yellow-billea cuckoo). nest’ 
was found after, a,.careful search Ana 
clump of bushes, in @ little frequented part. 
of the park. lt was onthe ground, a 
the grass and. leaves were matted down, 
over it so that only- the closest search re- 
vealed it. It was slightly bullt of thin dried 
sticks from eight to twelve inches long, 
bound together by strips of bark. It was 
lined with the seeds of the ash tree, wool, 


“nnd the down of the thistle. In tt were five | 


|, lakest and costliest: evaporating pans. and 


cubation they become many shades light- 
er. These were very light. The rain crow, 
although a cuckoo and a first cousin to 
the notorious cuckoo of Europe, does not 
resemble that bird-in-its thieving habits. 
It builds its own nest and hatches its own 
eggs. Once in a while it will lay an egg or 
two in a robin's, “eatbird's, or dove’s nest. 
It will, though, play tricks on the black- 
billed cuckoo, and that bird returns the 
compliment, so frequently the eggs of the 
black and yellow billed varieties are found 
in the same nest. 


While watching the lovemaking of a pair ; 


of robins a graceful little bird darted by 
and with a sweep, as it almost seemed to 
skim the earth, it caught an insect. It 
was a chimney swift, or chimney swallow. 
After catching the insect it darted away. 
It flew over the park fence and dropped 
into the chimney of a stable outside of the 
park. It seemed that this chimney had not 
been used for several Winters, and several 
pairs of swifts have made their nests there 
for two or three years. Permission was ob- 
tained and the roof of the stable was vis- 
ited. In the chimney, just far down enough 
to escape the sun's rays, were four nests. 
These nests in their way are as wonderful 
as those of the orioles. They are made 
from twigs which the birds break from 
the trees and bushes as they fly by. The 
nests are semi-circular baskets, the outer 
edge hanging several inches lower than 
the inner, which is fastened to the chim- 
ney. 

These twigs are cemented together by 
the saliva of the birds, and with the same 
gluelike substance they are attached to the 
chimney. For a long time many ornitholo- 
gists claimed that the glue used by the 
birds was the gum from some tree. But 
recently Prof. Weber, chemist of the Ohio 
State University, analyzed the glue ana 
found that it contained no vegetable mat- 
ter, but was a purely animal compound. 
In one nest there were three dainty little 
tirds and one unhatched egg. 

A pair of ruby-throated humming birds 
frequent the park, but the most careful 
search failed to discover their nest. It 
may be outside of the park, but it is so 
difficult to find that one could look at it 
again and again and not know it was a 
nest unless the bird was seen to enter or 
leave it. It is rarely more than two inches 
across and an inch and a half deep. When 
built on a limb and covered with lichen it 
is easily taken for a knot or excrescence of 
some kind. 

A pair of great crested fly-catchers have 
nested in a hollow in an oak near the bear 
cage. No view of the nest could be had, 
however, because it was too high in the 
tree. It would be interesting to examine 
this nest, as the birds of this species have 
a rule which is rarely broken. They always 


line their nests with the cast-off skins of: 


snakes. This nest may be so lined, as 
there are a few harmless garter and water 
snakes in the park. One authority writes 
that in one or two instances where there 
were no snakes he had found nests lined 
with onion skins and shad scales. From the 


‘fuss the male bird was making about the 


nest the female is probably sitting upon 


four, five,-or six eggs of a-buffy brown,” 


streaked longitudmally, and with. cross 
markings of purple and darker brown. 

Nests were also-found of the blue jay, 
meadow lark, American goldfinch, bobo- 
link, barn swallows, cedar bird, and several 
of house wrens. 

A number of other birds were seen in the 
park, but these twenty-two nests are 
enough to show what a careful search with 
a good pair of field or opera glasses will 
reveal. Several squirrel nests and one 
hornets’ nest were noted. It might not be 
well for one to examine the latter too close- 
ly. It is, in fact, far out of the reach of 
those who might be tempted to show a fool- 
ish curiosity. 





MILLIONAIRE’S PLEASURE FARM 


P at Horseshoe, about midway be- 
U .tween Tupper Lake and Nehasne, Dr. 
Webb's place in the Adirondack wil- 
derness, A. A. Low, the brother of President 
Seth Low of Columbia, has a home and a 
manufacturing plant which afford him a 
great deal of interest. Two years ago he 
started in to acquire an estate in the ‘wil- 
derness. His nucleus was a plot of 10,000 
acres, purchased from the Sherman. Lumber 
Company, for $8 an acre, the company re- 
taining the right to lumber all the soft 
wood, and right of way for transportation 
of the same. Since then Mr. Low has added 
twice as_much more. The estate embraces 
Horseshoe Lake and several other beauti- 
ful bodies of water. Mr. Low lives close to 


the railroad, in a large, plain, white house,’ 


with green blinds and a ragged grass plot 
in front, which looks like the residence of 
a prosperous farmer or village lawyer. Just 
across the track is a big barracks, where 


live and board the 200 men, mostly French’ 


Canadians, kept constantly employed about 
the place. There are only three men in 


Horseshoe who do not work for Mr. Low, 


and the atmosphere of the place is quite 
baronial, 

Mr. Low does not tina his pleasure in 
hunting, fishing, or entertaining his friends, 


but in manufacturing the products of the- 


wilderness. Right behind his house is a 
_g~istiiery,. where he -makes raspberry and 
elderberry wine for.the’trade. About five 
miles back in the woods he has a sugars 
house,) where, with. the assistance of the 


other modern appliances, he converts maple 
sap into a marketable product. He im- 
ported many barrels of sap last March, in 
addition to that collected by his own men. 


petigg dada! Segond ste Ryan: 5 








} sells for 10 cents a pound. Probably hig 
| sugar costs him a dollar a pound, but what 
| difference does that make; when a million- 
aire wants to have fun? 

The estate.is Interlaced with private’ rail- 
roads, which carry the men to and from 
work, haul lumber, and so on. Not a gun 
has been fired on the estate since its pur- 
chase, and only the family and guests fish 
in the lake. Not a tree or shrub has been 
cut, save as it was rendered necessary to 
clear ground for building. Mr. Low has a 
mania for the wilderness without its hair 
combed. The only urban, feature of Horse- 
shoe is the station, which is an absurdly 
swell little building, all glazed bricks and 
| white tiles, with a Colonial fireplace and a 
“bulletin board"’ in the waiting room, 
where no one ever waits. When Mr. Low 
went to Horseshoe he told the New York 
Central that he wanted a station. The Cen- 
tral replied suavely, after its fashion, that 
| the aged freight car then officiating served 
its purpose amply. Mr. Low digested this 
remark for a year, and then built the sta- 
tion and presented it to the New York 
Central. 





HUGGINS THE HORSE TRAINER. 


OHN HUGGINS, the American trainer of 
J race horses who won the English Derby 
| for William C. 





Whitney with Volod- 


yovski, has been the unconscious cause of 
much heated argument on the part of 
turfmen in America who knew him before 


| he went to England to train for Pierre 
Lorillard 

From somewhere the report came that 
Huggins, who by the way, has been re 
christened ‘‘ William" by the English 
newspapers, had abandoned American 
training methods and adopted the system 
in vogue in England. Absolutely nothing 
could have been said about Huggins that 
would have so stirred his friends and ad- 
mirers in this country, for every one who 
knows Huggins knows him for the most 
conservative of men. That at his time of 
life he should give up the customs that he 
has practiced since he first saddled a horse, 
away back in his old quarter-racing days 
in Texas, none who has the slightest 
knowledge of the man will believe. 

It is recalled of him that years ago he 
commonly departed from the custom of 
“warming up" horses that he believed, to 
be delicate or unduly nervous, and he va- 
ried his training methods in many. other 
ways to suit the individual horse, doing 
things in that connection that caused much 
comment in the old racing days on. the 
New York race tracks, but in the end al- 
most invariably being justified by the re- 
sults achieved. 


One thing introduced on the Eastern 
tracks by Huggins that still stands as a 
monument to the ex-Texan’s ability is the 
custom of having a companion horse attend 
high-class racers when they are being pre- 
pared for a race. Huggins one day discov- 
ered that a pony that Lamplighter had be- 
come attached to served better to keep the 
horse quiet when he was being prepared for 
a race than all the grooms that could be got 
around the horse. The pony soon became 
a fixture, and other trainers followed the 
example set when they saw the effect the 
companionship had. Huggins introduced 
many other things that are less in the sight 
of the general public, and when he went to 

ingland, there were few of his fellows whe 
did not agree in the verdict that he was 
one of the ablest trainers of horses that the 
turf had ever seen. 

The idea that the great Huggins could 
learn anything from any English trainer is 
repudiated on all sides, and as one of the 
exile’s admirers put it in the course of an 
arguments at the Sheepshead Bay race 
track: “ Huggins could forget more than 
the English trainers ever knew and then 
beat them when it comes to sending horses 
out to win races.” 

In point of fact, Huggins has made a 
marvelous record in England, where he 
trained successfully first for Pierre Loril- 
lard, next for Lord William Beresford, and 
now for Mr. Whitney. In no case did he 
have really first-class material, yet he won 
races for all of them, and actually put Mr. 
Lorillard’s stable well up on the winning 
list with a rather ordinary lot of selling 
plate horses, 











JUST A CONEY ISLAND INCIDENT 


They were a seedy-looking trio, even for 
Coney Island. When they lounged into a 
“ café" on Surf Avenue and took seats at 
a table the waiters did not climb over each 
other in their eagerness to wait on them. 
But a waiter did shuffle up after a while 
and inquire: ‘ Well, what'll yer trow in?” 

“ Bring me one whisky, with seltzer on 
the side,"’ ordered one of the three, 

The waiter brought a glass of the stuff 
that goes for whisky at the island and 
a siphon of seltzer. One of the trio drank 
the whisky and then passed the empty 
g}ass to one of the others. The latter filied 
the glass with seltzer from the siphon, 
tussed it off, and then passed the glass 
to. the third man. The third man also 
filled the glass with seltzer and drank ‘the 
seltzer. 

The first man offered the watching wait- 
er 10 cents. ’ 

“ Xer bill is 20 cents, fe 
aM liow's that?’ 

“Yer had. a whisky, . what's ten, and two 
seltzers, what's 5 each, what makes 20.” 
Oh, na; "I ordered one whisky, with 


said the waiter. 


seltzer on the side. Yer don’t charge any- 


thing fer ther side, und, Say othev- ee, 
drank ther side, See?" -+ . 4 
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banks of the river of the same name, 

lies the lttle town of Delaware, 
containing 400 inhabitants. The river here 
stretches out into a long eddy or pool 
about three miles long. The banks of the 
pool are wooded, and the narrow rifts or 
rapids by which the water enters and 
leaves the eddy are at such angles as to 
render them unseen from a distance, and it 
fs hard to believe that one is not on @ 
long narrow lake instead of a river. This 
pool is inhabited by small-mouthed black 
bass, perch, large sunfish, and somé good- 
sized pickerel, although the latter are 
greatly in the minority. Bass ranging 
from the legal size of nine inches tn length 
to-three pounds and a half in weight may 
be taken from the pool or in the rifts, and 
a half-pounder hooked in the rapid water 
will give a fight equal to a bass of three 
times the same weight caught in the still 
water of a lake. Of course, although the 
bass inhabit this pool in more than fair 
numbers, they are not always biting, but 
when they are taking the bait the fishing 
here is extremely good, and when they 
are “off their feed"’ the fisherman may 
console himself with the knowledge that 
he is wasting his time on one of the pret- 
tiest bits of one of the prettiest rivers of 
the East, and if he be a man who does not 
despise the day of small things he may 
attach a couple of trout flies to his leader 
and have lots of fun with the large sun- 
fish, which he will find along the shore. 

Delaware is reached by an eighty-three- 
mile ride of about three hours’ duration 
from New York City on the Lackawanna. 
Fifteen minutes’ walk from the station 
takes one down to the river bank, where 
the road ends. A little yelling will bring 
to one’s aid the ferryman, whose house is 
on the opposite bank, and if one be afoot 
the passage will be made in a skiff, or if 
with a horse and wagon, aboard of an 
old-fashioned scow, attached to a cable 
running across the stream in such a way 
that by slackening or tightening the 
ropes at the bow and stern of the boat the 
angle of the craft to the current is changed 
so as to make the force of the stream itself 
carry the boat backward or forward in 
either direction desired. 

Five minutes’ walk to the south along 
the road parallel with the river's bank 
will bring one to the Riverside House, 
which, unlike most hotels, is in the location 
actually indicated by its name, on the 
river bank, overlooking the stream. The 
hotel is an old country farmhouse, sur- 
rounded by a sixty-acre farm. In fact, it 
is much more farmhouse than hotel. The 
fare is plain but good and plentiful, and 
the well-filled ice house just across the 
road enables the fisherman to keep his 
bait in good condition. 

For this reason it will probably be ad- 
visable for one to take one’s minnew trap 
along and set it in the shallow along the 
edge of the pool. Lampreys, which for this 
location are a better bait than either the 
crawfish or minnows, are best obtained 
through the station agent, who will arrange 
to have them shipped down from Strouds- 
burg, which is located further up the road, 
but the bait which the bass seem to like 
best of all in this place are the helgramites, 
best obtained through the subsidized ef- 
forts of the local small boy, Do not, how- 
ever, ask a native of Delaware for either 
helgramites or dobsons, for he will probably 
look at you in wild amaze and ask 
“What's them?’ They call them, heaven 
only knows why, “ Bogerts,"’ but, however, 
they are reasonably plentiful under this 
name, which is all that is required. In 
the cool of the evening the old ferry scow, 
which always, when not in use, remains 
moored on the Pennsylvania bank, will 
be found a good place for still fishing. 

The fisherman should take with him a 
minnow bucket and a minnow trap. The 
boats furnished by the hotel are wonderful 
ter a country place, light, and easily rowed, 
but if a man be so fortunate as to own @ 
canoe, and intends making a long stay, it 
will be a good thing to take his own small 
eraft along with him, 
along the banks where one may procure 
plenty of good water in the event of mak- 
ing a day of it on the water and not caring 
to return home for dinner. 

The excursion fare from New York to 
Delaware and return is about $5.50, and 
board may be had at the hotel for $1 per 
day, which includes the use of the boat. 
A spoon which [ found particularly taking 
in this pool was a Spaulding Hammered 
Bait No. 3, copper plated instead of nickel. 
The bass seemed to like it pretty well; in 
fact, it was the only trolling speon with 
which I had any results at all, and [ even 
caught a half-pound sunfish on it. And 
finally, something that felt like a pretty 
goodly bass took it home with him to 
sample at his leisure, with a leader and a 
few yards of line attached. A No. 3 spoon 
will be found about right in size, as the 
bass do not seem to be particularly. at- 
tracted by the larger sizes, which do ad- 
mirably for pickerel, and it will be a good 
plan for the fisherman to take a few casts 
of flies with him, for such times as the 
bass are rising for insect feod on the top 
of the water. 


[)° oan: in Warren County, N 
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Speaking of buss fishing, there is prob- 
ably more enjoyment to the square inch 
in casting for these fish with live hail, a 
spoon, or a phantom minnow, than in any 
other way of catching them, unless it be 
fiy casting, and, although the latter method 


There are springs. 
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which it can be productive allow fewer op- 
portunities for its practice successfully than 
with bait casting. 

That lots of men have not acquired the 
knack of winding their line is attested by 
the devices made to secure these results. 
Some of these are simply attachments, 
which may be bought separately from the 
reel, while others are part of the reel itself 
and consist of a mechanism by which the 
line as retrieved is passed back and forth 
from side to side on the reel. I do not 
believe, however, that a man who would 
use any of these attachments would ever 
become a thoroughly good bait caster. It 
is certain, however, that he will never get 
the greatest amount of fun out of it, for 
it may be considered as an axiom in sport, 
for sport's sake, that the less machinery 
which a man requires to achieve good re- 
sults in any line where skill is required, 
the more pleasure will be derived from 
his practice. Just as there is more sport 
in shooting a squirrel with a rifle instead 
of a shotgun; in making a creditable tar- 
get with a pistol, instead of a rifle, just so 
much superiority does the man feel who 
ean take a good free running reel without 
line spreading attachments, and get the 
same results as the man whose line is laid 
evenly for him by a mechanical arrange- 
ment. 

A quadruple multiplying reel, if properly 
made, is far more satisfactory for trolling 
or bass casting than the double multiply- 
ing. But it must be properly made. While 
a correctiy constructed reel, in which the 
spool revolves four times to the handle’s 
onee, is a great comfort in retrieving a 
long line when trolling, if it is not put to- 
gether in a workmanlike manner it is apt 
to prove much harder running and in every 
way inferior to a double multiplier of the 
same cost, A steel pivot rubber quadruple 
reel of satisfactory workmanship is usua!- 
ly somewhat of a luxury. I saw a new pat- 
tern the other day, which, although sell- 
ing for $6, worked as smoothly and noise- 
lessly as reels which usually sell for about 
double the price, 

This reel was constructed with metal 
and rubber side plates and was really a 
quadruple action, one revolution of the 
handle actually causing four revolutions 
ot the spool and not from 2% to 3, as is 
the ease of many so-called four multi- 
pliers, On the rim of the back plate of the 
reel, slid a little metal band, which, on 
being pressed in one direction, caused the 
click attachment to become operative or 
removed it when pushed back to its orig- 
inal position. As arranged, it was even 
more handy than the usual back sliding 
click found on most multiplying reels. By 
simply removing six screws, which at- 
tached the front plate of the reel to the 
edges of the rubber disks, the face plate, 
together with the crank, might be re- 
moved and the spool of the reel itself 
could then be slid out through the aper- 
ture left in the face plate. Removable 
pivot caps at each end of the reel allowed 
easy access for lubricating. This reel, with 
a capacity of 80 yards, weighed but six 
ounces. The ends of the spool, instead of 
being bell shaped, as in most reels, were 
almost flat, thereby allowing a greater 
capacity of line than is usually found on 
a reel of equal diameter and width. The 
side plates were oxidize-finished with a 
handle of ivory. 

—@— 

One of the most satisfactory lubricants 
for reels is vaseline. Of course, there is 
a whole lot of high-grade lubricating oils 
that may be just as good, possibly a trifle 
better, but vaseline is far more easily 
carried. Patent oil cans always leak more 
or less, generally more, but a tightly 
corked bottle of vaseline never does. As 
much of the vaseline as will adhere to the 
end of a match, placed under the oil caps 
of a reel, will last for a long while. lt 
seems to feed itself automatically into the 
bearings as required, without exuding 
around the face of the caps, as oil is very 
apt to do. 

—o-— 

A landing net is a great convenience when 
one has reached the fishing ground, but 
generally a most awkward incumbranee 
when in transportation unless it be of the 
folding pattern. For all-around fishing of 
every kind, except brook trout, the best 
pattern is an affair with a 14 by 15 inch 
ring attached to a 4-foot handle, which 
latter is jointed into two 2-foot lengths, 
The ring when unscrewed from the handle 
can be collapsed, and the ring with the net 
attached and the two-piece handle carried 
in a bag 2 feet long, and occupying no more 
room than a cloth-rod case. One-half of the 
handle is long enough for use in a boat, 
and when lengthened out with the 2-foot 
extension it is handy for shore fishine or 
catching minnows. It is an extremely good 
idea, instead of having an ordinary coarse 
mesh landing net fastened to the ring, to 
use a minnow net instead. This will do 
jt as well for a landing net, and the small 
mesh will enable one very often to catch 
mibnows when neded for live bait. There 
are any number of trolling spoons on the 
market, They are all sizes and all pat- 
terns, some revolving on a central axis 
and some simply flopping around the metal 
rod to which they are attached; some are 
nickel, some copper, and some brass, and 
some combinations of nickel ana copper, 
and, in fact, to some trolling arrangements 
two spoons are attached, each revolving in 





a different direction, Every year new pat- 
terns come out. I would suggest, however, 
for the benefit of those tackle manufact- 
urers who stay up late nights in order to 
‘originate new. patterns, that some one put 
on thes market next season a series of 
trolls, each provided with two removable 
spoons of exactly the same size and shape, 
but one arranged to revolve from left to 
right and the other from right to left. My 
reason for making this humble suggestion 
is that, no matter how many swivels one 
includes in one’s trolling rig, and no mat- 
ter how simple and easily revolving the 
spcon, there is always more or less kink 
to a line, and any man who has rowed a 
mile or so between the boat landing and 
the spot where he intends to cast has very 
often experienced periods of mingled hope- 
lesspess and profanity while endeavoring 
















to get those kinks out of his line, for ree 
moved they must be before he can get ten 
feet of it out through the guides. An ar- 
rangement, such as I have asked for, wou'd 
allow a man when half through his trolling 
to reel in his line, remove one spoon and 
attach the other, and during the second 
half of its journey Spoon No. 2 will be 
quietly and effectively removing all kinks 
put into his line by its predecessor. There 
are three swivels on a St. Lawrence min- 
now gang, and [ have often wondered ater 
removing a fair-sized chub from mine just 
what sort of a fix my line would have been 
in had there been none. A live bait is 
always bound to revolve in the same di- 
rection, and the way a comparatively small 
killy can tie knots in a fisherman's line 
suggests a revengful desperation on the 
part of the bait. E. T. KEYSER. 





Fishing for Sponges in Florida Waters 





NE of this country’s most interesting 
industries is that of sponge ‘isning, 
which is carried on in the waters sur- 

rounding the Florida Keys. The fishing 
grounds form three separate stretches along 
the south and west coasts of the peninsula, 
including nearly all the reefs, the total area 
being between 2,000 and 3,000 square miivs, 
Key West 1s the centre of the industry, and 
New York City the receiving and distribut- 
ing point for the product. About 200 small 
boats and several schooners, manned by be- 
tween 700 and 800 spongers, are reguiarly 
engaged in the fishing. 

The annual crop of sponges is between 
5,000 and 6,000 bales, which is nothing to 
what the fishing grounds should yield. Tie 
emall harvest is caused chiefly by the igno- 
rance and impatience of the majority of the 
fishermen, who will not give the “ Laby 
sponge’ sufficient time to mature andl 
multiply. Since there is no law prohibitirg 
the taking of sponges under a certain size, 
the present wholesale destruction, which 
has been going on for-years, threatens the 
American sponge with extermination. 

The United States Fish Commission is 
alive to the fate which threatens the indus- 
try, and will send a vessel down soon to the 
Florida sponge grounds to make a survey 
of their extent, form an estimate of the 
sponge supply, and devise means for its 
protection. Many experiments have been 
made in order to ascertain how the sponge 
may be planted and cultivated artificially, 
but nene has proved very successful, as the 
fishermen infest every region in which 
sponges are likely to grow. Some experi- 
ments were recently made at. Key West. 
About 1,000 sponges were cut for seed and 
planted in shallow waters. The ‘ seed"’ or 
cuttings were fastened to the bottom by 
wires or long thin sticks, and also skewered 
or pinned to rods of wood. It has been 
found, by this method that the seeds plant- 
ed in coves do not produce such large 
sponges as those planted in tideways. The 
principal drawback to this artificial culd- 
vation, aside from the devastations of the 
fishermen, is that it takes from three to 
seven years for a sponge to mature and 
reach a marketable size. 


The estimated value of Florida's annual 
crop of sponges is about $550,000, and the 
quality of the product ranks next to that 
of the West Indies, the Mediterranean, and 
the Red Sea: The real Turkish sponges are 
found only in the beds of the Mediterra- 
nean, and quickly sell for as high a price 
as $50 and even $70 a pound. Next to these 
in quality is our own sheepswool sponge, so 
named because of its softness and fineness 
of texture. They sell at from $1 to #3 a 
pound, and are preferred by many persons 
for toilet use to the Turkish sponge. 

The average weight of a sponge when 
placed on the market is from one cunce to 
one pound. Only the small sizes are found 
in our waters. Besides the sheepswool, 
there are also found in our waters the 
velvet, grass, yellow, and glove sponges. 
The velvet are next in value to the sheeps- 
wool. They were very scarce a few years 
ago, and are now almost extinct. The low- 
est grades of our sponges are the grass 
and glove, which can be bought for as low 
as 5 cents a pound, 





Diving is not necessary in Florida wiiters, 
as the water is so shallow that the sponges 
can be brought up by three-pronged hocks 

fastened to the ends of wooden poilcs »0 or 

ow) feet long, which are manipulated from 
the sides of small rowboats. The fisher- 
men have a fleet of small schooners with 
commodious decks and holds for carrying 
| the hauls ashore, Each scheoner is manned 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


by a crew of ten or more men, including 


a cook, and carries one or two smail bears, 
The fishing beds are miles from any place 
of habitation, and the fleet is often away 
from port for eight or nine weeks at a 
stretch; thus the fishermen must be pro- 
vided with food and a place on board in 
| which to sleep. 
At sunrise every morning the dinghys are 
lowered from the decks and are each man- 


ned by two men, known as the “ seuller’”’ 
and the *‘ hooker.’ They take their dinner 
with them and remain out until sundown. 


A “sponge glass,"’ made of tin, in the shape 
of a cone, about three feet long, with a 





round or square piece of glass at the bot- 
tom or wide end, is necessary to enable the 
sponger to see the bottom clearly. This 
instrument is fastened to the shoulders of 
the “ hooker,’’ whose head is pressed close 
against it, and the glass end is dipped 
deep into the water over the bow of the 
| boat, the hooker resting on his knees, and 

steadying the instrument with his left hand 
[wt he manipulates his hook with lil> 








- 


right. This marine telescope is frequently 
made from an ordinary water bucket or 
wooden box fitted with a flat pane-glass 
bottom. Sponges may be seen with com- 


.parative plainness at a depth of forty 


feet through one of these home-made 
glasses. In rough weather oil has frequent- 
ly to be sprinkled over the surface of the 
water, a very smal! quantity being suffi- 
cient. Shark’s oil is generally used, those 
fishes being numerous along the coast. 

As soon as a dinghy has been filled with 
sponges the sculler signals to the schooner 
by placing an oar upright, and the vessel 
sails alongside the dinghy, and the sponges 
are placed on the schooner’s deck until the 
slimy matter, which is the vital substance, 
or sap, of the sponge, has drained off into 
the sea, after which they are consigned to 
the hold. 


When the schooner returns to her dock 
she is quickly unloaded of her cargo of 
dead sponges, which are then taken to 


pens made of stakes driven in shailow - 


water situated in isolated places along the 
shore. They are left in the pens to soak 
for one week, and are then taken out, 
squeezed, and beaten with clubs, and thor- 
oughly washed to remove all the slime and 
foreign matter in their bodies. The sponges 
are then strung in large bunches to pieces 
of rope about six feet long, and removed 
to the packing houses to be bleached ina 
solution of lime and salt sea water, and 
afterward thoroughly dried. If too much 
lime is used in the bleaching process ‘he 
sponges become so frail as to be prac- 
tically useless. 

The sponge business fs not without its 
tricks upon purchasers, and before being 
placed on the market the packers often 
add lime to the bunches, so that they will 
tip the scales a pound or two more than 
their real weight. T. W. M. 


Brutal Treatment of Poultry. 


ae present system of transferring live 
poultry in crates to the east side 

dealers, principally those between 
Houston and Catharine Streets and partic- 
ularly several establishments near Ludlow 
and Grand Streets, has features of cruelty 
that excite the Sympathy of those who are 
not acutely tender-héarted. Few who dur- 
ing the present heated term have seen wag- 
ons piled high with the crates containing 
the unfortunate birds passing through 
Grand or Canal Street or along the Bow- 
ery have failed to pity them or to wonder 
why their treatment has not been interfered 
with. Chickens appear to suffer as much 
torture with the thermometer in the nine- 
ties and under a blazing sun as aquatic 
fowl. 





The general condition of the cooped-up 
birds suggests that a large percentage of 
loss must come from damage to poultry hy 
bruising or death from trampling or suffo- 
cation. The crates are so crowded in the 
case of chickens that there is always a 
layer of exhausted birds for the stronger 
to walk on, and the predicament of the 
weaker is aggravated by the jolting of the 
ricketty wagons. Each bird appears to 
have one aim, to get its head through the 
slats of the coop for air. All are gasping, 
wild-eyed and livid of comb and wattles, 
and none appears to have been watered, 
No cries are uttered as in cool weather, 
The geese and ducks even are too exhaust 
ed to trumpet or quack. Had Gustave Doré 
while making his sketches for the Inferno 
seen one of these poultry wagons in the 
circumstances that are here related he 
would have admitted that some phases of 
mute agony had escaped him. 

Suggestions as to remedies for such cons 
ditions are many. One is that poultry des- 
tined for food in this city shall be killed on 
arrival at terminal points. In the case of 
killing in accordance with rites this could 
be done in places wear the railroad termini. 
When it is absolutely necessary to trans- 
port poultry through the streets in hot 
weather screens to keep off the sun and 
promote a current of air around the ccops 
shoulé be insisted on. The piling of coops 
one Over another should be prohibited as 
well as the placing ina coop of more birds 
than would make one layer n the bottom. 
Specially constructed vehicles for such 
transportation, a sort of tier on tier of 
coops well shaded, would be humane. The 
present system could hardly be worse. Get- 
ting used to it means dulled sensibilities 
and the fostering of brutality. Cattle and 
sheep and swine in coming to the slaughter 
now profit by aroused public sentiment. 
Poultry many believe should not be made 
to suffer unnecessarily. 
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OME of theold Colonial burying grounds 
in New England are almost as famous 
as the best-known ones of old England 

itself. Tourists every day wander through 
the queer Old Colony graveyard in Boston, 
the often-described first burying ground of 
Concord, or the extremely curious cemetery 
at Salem, with its graves of some who must 
have come over on the Mayflower, judging 
from the dates of their deaths. 

No visit to Salem, even if the tourist had 
seen the old Custom House, the House of 
Seven Gables, or the birthplace of Haw- 
thorne, would be complete without a visit 
to the old cemetery. Here will be found 
reminiscences of witchcraft, of fights with 
Indians, of Revolutionary bravery, of all the 
most strenuous parts of American history. 
Many of the epitaphs inscribed upon crumb- 
ling tombstones will amuse, none of them 
more, probably, than this one, which every 
visitor reads: 

‘Time was I stood as you do now, 

And viewed the dead as I passed by, 
Ere long you'll lay as low as I, 
And others stand and gaze on thee. cad 

Leave the towns of railroads, however, 
and go inland where the locomotive has not 
sounded its whistle, nor yet the ubiquitous 
trolley car clanged its gong, and you will 
find still more burying grounds of strange 
and curious character. Many of these un- 
known cemeteries are comparatively mod- 
ern but not the less unique because of it. 
At times they lack the naive frankness of 
the Colonial burying ground with its char- 
acteristic epitaphs, but they make up in 
eccentricity what they lack in age or other 
particulars. 

At a place known as Boxford, about ten 
miles from Andover, Mass., far, far from 
the madding crowd, there is as curious a 
burying ground as can be found in all New 
England. As a matter of fact, Boxford is 
just a section of country, beautiful country 
at that, but there is no village or gathering 
of habitations which could be dignified 
with the name of town. The quiet farms- 
people go their peaceful ways utterly ob- 
livious of the odd humor to be found in 
their old burying ground. 

Probably to the ordinary traveler no 
place would be more difficult to locate 
than Boxford. In Andover, in Lawrence, 
in Bedford, in Lowell, in North Andover, 
you will find signs up pointing to the road 
to Boxford. The sign at North Andover 
says Boxford is five miles away. Start out 
on the road, however, and you may go and 
60, and still not come to Boxford. 

Not many weeks ago a traveler took two 
sturdy horses and started to find the old 
Boxford burying ground. He had driven 
about five miles when he inquired of some 
farm hands by the wayside where the 
cemetery was. They elucidated the situa- 
tion as follows: 

‘* Which one do you want? There a ' 
Boxford burying grounds. There is i.. 1 
one and a new one. To reach either one, 
just drive on-the way you are going now 
for about a mile and a half more.” 

Having traveled for more than two miles 
further along.a road to which there were 
no forks, the traveler came to an old farm- 
house, and called out for some one to hear 
what he had to say. In a tew minutes an 
aged woman came to the door, bearing 
every appearance of having spent many 
years amid rustic surroundings. 

‘‘ Where is Boxford?” asked the traveler, 
fearing that the mention of ‘‘ Boxford bury- 
ing ground”’ might suggest unpleasant an- 
ticipations. The good lady looked puzzled, 
stepped indoors for a moment, and then 
returned to the door with the reply: 

“West Boxford is over that way about 
three miles. East Boxford is the place 
toward which you are going.” 

‘But where is Boxford?” persisted the 
traveler. Again the oblivious lady disap- 
peared, and when she returned to the door 
said, innocently: 

“ This is Boxford.” 

There was not another house -within two 
miles. It was all trees and fields. But the 
traveler went ahead, feeling that such good 
roads as he had encountered must lead 
somewhere. About three miles further on 
an old cemetery was met with, with the 
traditional New England stone wall sur- 
rounding it. This, it was concluded, was 
the Boxford burying ground, although there 
was nothing to indicate it except the queer 
epitaphs to be found inscribed upon the 
tombstones. 

And above ali these gravestones and bur- 
ial places the lot in which repose the re- 
mains of ‘‘ General’ Solomon Lowe and his 


trict to violate the ‘‘ General's” will. An- 
other curious proviso of this will was the 
stipulation that on this same April 4 of 
every year the regimentals of the “ Gen- 
eral"’ should be taken from their resting 
place, and be displayed at the tomb for 
the inspiration of the rising generations. 

But ‘General’’ Lowe's will is seldom 
thought of nowadays, although travelers 
stop frequently to look at his curious grave 
“General” Lowe arranged his cemetery 
lot before he died, He had already buried 
three wives there, and he had arranged for 
his own burial near them. He was him- 
self to be interred in a vault in the mid- 
die of the lot. Over the entrance to this 
sarcophagus was a medallion of the ‘“‘ Gen- 
eral’s’’ bust, with all the regimentals. 
Under this carving is inscribed the date 
of the deceased’s death. 

‘‘General"’ Lowe took unto himself four 
wives as he journeyed upon this earth. He 
arranged that two of them were to be 
buried on one side of his vault and two on 
the other. When he died the fourth of 
the spouses had not died. In fact, she still 
lives somewhere among the wildernesses 
of Boxford. 

The ‘‘ General" arranged that one tomb- 
stone should serve for two wives, and an- 
other slab of marble for the other two. 
Each wife was to get half of a tombstone. 
The ‘ General’’ wrote no flattering epi- 
taphs for his wives, but he arranged to tell 
posterity of their qualities by bas relief 
carvings on the gravestones. 

These carvings are about 6 inches in diam- 
eter and round in shape. They are near the 
top of the gravestones. Just under the 
carvings are two lines on each side of the 
slabs, reading: 

“Wives of General Solomon Lowe.’ 

The first of the wives to die was Huldah, 
who departed this earth on Sept. 24, 1808, 
at the age of twenty-eight. Over Huldah's 
name is the carving of a woman sitting 
beside a small working table. In her lap 
two babies sit, and on the table are various 
domestic paraphernalia. Huldah had two 
children, and her life was distinctly in the 
home. 

Wife Dolly likewise bore two children, 
and they, too, are remembered upon the 
carving which helps to perpetuate her mem- 
ory. Dolly, like Huldah, was domestic, and 
the table beside her commemorates her vir- 
tues. She died, says the gravestone, on 
May 10, 1817, nine years after wife Huldah. 

The next wife was Martha. She died on 
July 24, 1855, at the age of fifty. Martha 
apparently was fond of books. She bore 
no children, so, instead of the babes, the 
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carving in her honor represents her in the 
act of reading. On the little work table 
beside her there is another book instead of 
the sewing basket of the other wives. The 


fourth wife was Caroline H., according to 
the gravestone. She still lives, but her 


name was placed on the slab, and a space 
left for the date of her death. . Caroline 
bore no children and she was not literary, 
so she is engraved simply sitting in her 
chair, with no babes upon her knee and no 
book in her hand. The work table beside 
her, too, is empty. 

It would seem that Boxford people were 
addicted to second marriages. One of these 
second wives was Mary Bradstreet. Her 
gravestone In this quaint cemetery records 
that she died on Jan. 1, 1876, at the age of 
seventy-seven. Under the statement of 
this information is the following verse: 

“ Precious in the sight of the Lord is the 
death of His saints.” 

Another husband of Boxford, who was 
blessed with one wife and then a second, 
buried them under the same gravestone, 
He recorded their names, their ages, and 
the dates of their deaths, and then quoted 
the Scriptural verse, 

“There shall be no marriage nor giving 
of marriage in heaven.” 

Boxford does not enjoy a monopoly of 
eurious epitaphs in out-of-the-way New 
England places, however. In an old ceme- 
tery near Farmington, Conn., far away 
from the railroad, and where men seldom 
go, are to be found two gravestones mark- 
ing the burying places of the two wives of 
a certain villager of the place. Upon one 
of these slabs it is recorded that “‘ Mary, 
the beloved wife of Samuel Posen,’’ died 
upon such and such a date. On the sister 
gravestone we read that “Annie, the 
equally Beloved wife of Samuel Posen,” 
died upon a subsequent date. 

Travel way up among’ the mountains of 
Vermont, where marble quarries in abund- 
ance make elaborate tombs very common. 
A certain one of these quarries is largely 
worked by Italians, men from the marble 
districts of Italy. They are a home-loving 
people, skilled in their work. They, too, 
marry and give in marriage. A traveler in 
exploring these interesting quarries a few 
weeks ago’ wandered away from the work- 
ing places themselves and out into the 
fields surrounding the home of one of the 
workmen. It was late in the afternoon, 
and the unsuspicious but careful Italian 
went out to see the stranger and offer him 
any courtesy possible, as well as .ascer- 
tain what he was doing there. 

The visitor espied a low vault way out in 
the field, made of the most exquisite mar- 
ble, carefully cut. All around it the grass 
grew, and there was only a narrow clear- 
ing to separate it from the fields in which 
hay was growing. Closer inspection re- 
vealed that this was a sarcophagus. The 
Italian cheerfully told the visitor that this 
was the tomb of his wives, three of them 
at least. He had had four wives, he said, 
and the tomb was intended to accommodate 
all of them, but, innocently stated, the sim- 
ple-minded workman: 

“My fourth wife refused to be buried 
with the others, so I had to put her in the 
town graveyard.” 





POLO ACTIVITY AMONG THE JUNIORS. 





tent this season by the junior element 

than has probably ever been the case 
in the history of that equestrian sport in 
America. 

“Why,” remarked a veteran member of 
the Rockaway Hunting Club the other day, 
when asked if the sport was as popular as 
ever this season, ‘they tell me they are 
buying more polo mallets at Cedarhurst 
than’ golf clubs. When a regular club 
game hasn’t been in progress during the 
past month the boys have kept their ponies 
tramping up and down the field in practice 
matches. There has been almost be revival 
of the old-tizne polo days this year.” 

This observant critic of the ups and 
downs of sport attributed the additional 
polo interest to the larger number of 
young fellows taking up the game. Rock- 
away has exemplified this phase of the 
question in the excellent series of junior 
contests held during the past week. The 
organization of the Great Neck and Rum- 
son Polo Clubs has been another strong ob- 
ject lesson, as most of the players in those 
clubs are of the younger element and prac- 
tically novices to the game, while the fifty- 
odd members in the Squadron A Polo Club 
may be cited as a climax to the argument. 

Were it not for these accessions of young 
blood the future of polo in America would 
be very insecure, Foxhall Keene has con- 
fined nearly all of his playing to England 
within the last two years, “Tommy” 
Hitchcock, Jr., has practically ceased to ap- 
pear on the field, the Eustis boys and Harry 
Payne Whitney have been lacking this 
year, and were it not for the Waterbury 
brothers, a few Philadelphians, and half a 
dozen of the veteran Bostonians, the sport 
would wane. Neither Meadow Brook nor 


P OLO has been played to a greater ex- 





Several of them have shown genuine polo 
ability, and the future prestige of the club 
on the polo field lies in their hands. Rene 
La Montagne, Jr., the star junior player, 
has a place on the regular club team, and 
others who are worthy applicants include 
Laurance B. Rand, a Yale student; W. 
Blanchard Rand, Cortlandt P, Dixon sec- 
ond, and McPherson Kennedy, Jr. Last 
year only three teams entered for the Jun- 
ior Cup, which is the gift of the Rockaway 
polo Captain, W. A. Hazard, while this 
year five appeared. The games all showed 
genuine merit, for the lads prepare for their 
annual competitions as carefully as for 
their school or college baseball and foot- 
ball games. 8. O. Vanderpoel, Jr., a mem- 
ber of one of the junior teams, played on 
the Yale ’Varsity football team last year, 
and he is a promising candidate for full- 
back position next season. He is a credit- 
able golfer, too. The Rockaway lads are 
coached by many of the veterans, and the 
older players take fully as much interest in 
watching the juniors improve as\the latter 
themselves. Rockaway stands alone in its 
successful encouragement of junior polo, as 
no other club has entered a junior team to 
oppose the Rockaway lads, nor has any 
other club ever offered a strictly junior 
prize. It is a novelty of which Cedarhurst 
members may justly be proud. 


Although there are several college stu- 
dents who play the game, polo has never 
yet figured as. an intercollegiate event. It 
is, perhaps, too ambitious to expect, for 
the cost of ponies, their care and transpor- 
tation, would be heavy, and the game would 
have to be played on some private club's 
field, 


Besides Rand, A. 8S. Alexander of the 
Somerset County Polo Club, at Bernards- 
ville, is also a Yale man, and he shares 
Junior honors for excellence with Rene La 
Montagne, Jr., each being rated four goals’ 
handicap. Richard Stevens, who is on the 





County Club, and had just joined Squade 
ron A, when Capt. Henry M. Earle imme- 
diately pressed him into the polo club, 
Alexander Wheeler, a brother of the well- 
known Philadelphia player, Charles Wheel- 
er; H. P. Perry, Arthur Iselin, and A. 8. 
Burden are also Harvard poloists. This 
nucleus of enthusiasts has practically led 
to the formation of a Harvard Polo Club, 
and the Myopia Hunt Club kindly gave the 
students the use of its field for practice. 
In polo strength, therefore, Harvard is 
somewhat in advance of its other college 
rivals. 


J. Insley Blair, who has blossomed out 
this year at the Westchester Country Club 
as a full-fledged polo player, is a Prince- 
ton graduate, and held for one year the 
golf championship of his university. He 
only took up polo last year, but has risen to 
the dignity of a capable player. Maxwell 
Stevenson, a four-goal man at Meadow 
Brook, is a Columbia student, and is likely 
to have a place on the future big teams 
of the famous Westbury Club. 


The names of Kingdon and Jay Gould, 
the twelve and eleven year old sons of 
George Gould, must be included among 
eminent junior poloists, Both ride admir- 
ably, and, although they have not taken 
part in any tournament, their practice 
games on the Lakewood field have given 
indication of strong material for future 
teams. Kingdon Gould, especially, has 
shown genuine knack for the fine points of 
the game, and his novel appearance as 
referee of a Westchester game a short 
time ago demonstrated that he knew polo 
as well as most of the veterans, 





How Bill Nye Was Discovered. 


OL. “ BILL” ROOT of Laramie, Wy- 
oming, the dealer in wild animals and 
discoverer of “ Bill Nye,’ and who 

now has charge of the Indian village at 
Glen Island, tells the following story of 
how he “ discovered” the humorist. 


“* Bill Nye,’ when he was a young man, 
wasn’t much; in fact, folks in Laramie 
wondered whether he would e'entually dry 
up and blow away or just die uf plain stare 
vation. Things never would come his way, 
and that same way led through many rocky 
places. Everything to which he turned his 
hand seemed to wither under it, and he 
began to think that he was a ‘ hoodoo.’ 


“ Bill was a pretty discouragéd sort of a 
cuss when I said to him and his wife one 
cay: ‘Come out to the ranch and stay 
with me for a while,’ and they came. Long 
before this time Frances, Bill's wife, had 
made up her mind that Bill was cast in the 
mold of a lawyer, and nothing would do 
but Bill must study law. So Bill came 
along with his old books and would wander 
around the ranch trying to imbibe ozone 
and pages of Blackstone. But the canker- 
werm of worry was in his mind, and the 
ozone and several of the things I had in a 
cupbeard seemed to do little good. 

“Every little while Bill would sneak 
away, write something he called funny, 
send it away, and anxiously wait for the 
lightning, in the shape of a check, to strike. 
Now, Frances discouraged all this. She 
wanted the law or nothing. She felt that 
once Bill hung out his shingle all the 
world would immediately get into trouble 
and half of it would fall all over itself to 
get into Bill's office. 

‘* Well, one day Bill met me about three 
miles away from the ranch and said: 
‘ Bill, I want your advice. I’ve got some- 
thing in my pocket and on my mind, and 
I want you to tell me what to do.’ 

“With that he unbuttoned his coat and 
pulled out a letter from a Denver news- 
paper inclosing a check for $20, showed it 
to me, and asked, ‘ Shall I become a funny 
man or a lawyer?’ I looked at Bill, and 
then at the check, and back at Bill again. 
That check surprised me even more than 
it did him. But I was there to give judg- 
ment, and had to do it. 3 

“+ Bil,’ I said, ‘if you can find foolish 
people anywhere in this world who are 
ready to part with good bank checks for 
that stuff you grind out, you go right to 
the house, get a big bottle out of the cup- 
board, put a wet towel about your head, 
and sit down and grind. A man must have 
brains to be a lawyer.’ 

“And Bill's wife never spoke to me for 
three years.” 





Hint For Railroad Managers. 


HIS community of inttrest plan,” 
chattered an old-time railroad man 
at the Hotel Manhattan, “ about 

which railroad managers talk so glibly has 

not proved so beneficial to the stockhold- 
ers aS was expected, 


“Did you ever consider the enormous 
expense, and much of it needless, of main- 
taining the scores of richly appointed 
branch offices in expensive buildings in 
this city? Why, some of them are almost 
within stone’s-throw of another operated 
by the same corporation. And what is true 
of New York is equally true, in a lesser dey a 
gree, in other large cities. 


“ All these branch ticket and freight ot- 
fices require managers, Superintendents, . 
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regular Somierset team, is better known 
for his tennis fame and is a Columbia 
‘graduate. ‘T, Pearsall Field and chester 
Simmons, who are among the novices of 
-' | the new Ruméon Club, are Columbia gradu- 
r ates, and so are two or three of the Grace 
‘boys, who have been making the Great 
Neck team celebrated this year, 

” Harvard can show a good contingent of 
polo xpert: pleas Fags babii and 





and a corps of clerks and bookkeepers, 

Much of this exvense fs a needless waste, 

and millions could be annually saved to the 
stockholders by economy in this one direce . 
tion alone. While the raflroad business has 

very largely increased in recent years,. th 
dzowth bs eh \nen sqget ot Ouse 
the army of lavishly 
There is an excellent | 
the q it of the mo 

















































































































































SOCIETY 


At Home and Abroad. 





ITH the cruise of the New York 
Yacht Club, which is more or less 
spectacular, the week in soctety at 

the resorts nearer town and along the 
coast as far as Newport has been quite 
eventful. At Newport it terminated on 
Friday with a number of beautifully ap- 
pointed dinners and dances, including also 
@ vaudeville supper at the Crossways, the 
residence of Mr. and Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish, 
to which the guests at all the other enter- 
tainments earlier im the evening went and 
assisted in giving a fit finale to the day. 
Newport is not the only watering place in 
America, but each year, owing to the con- 
centration of society, it becomes more and 
more a point of interest. It naturally takes 
the lead. The season so far has not been 
unlike other seasons. In fact, there is a 
delightful monotony in Newport which 
pleases those who care to have their amuse- 
ments cut and dried and who follow, after 
a distance, the precedent of the Court of 
Great Britain. What has happened there 
last week and what will happen there next 
week are simply repetitions of what has 
always happened, with here and there a 
slight variation. Gradually the amuse- 
ments have been so arranged as to come 
under various heads in a perfectly laid out 
programme. Newport now means yacht- 
ing and listening to music at the Casino, 
luncheon and taking tea, driving, dinner 
dance, and supper. There has not been as 
much bathing in the surf this year as in 
former -seasons, but there was a time not 
very remote when nobody made use of the 
beaches, 
— 

The celebration of the arrival of 
the Ney York yachts and the Atlantic 
Squadron on Tuesday at Newport will 
be the culminating glory of July. The 
water féte promises to be a great suc- 
cess. The cruise of the yachts has not 
been either long or perilous, but the wel- 
come given the returning yachtsmen will 
not be the less cordial, and the military 
and navy contingent at Newport and 
Jamestown will have a most warm greeting 
for the squadron. The populace—if one can 
give that mame to the residents of every- 
day Newport and to the many excursion- 
ists from the various adjacent towns—will! 
flock on Thames and Washington Streets 
and ways near the harbor and admire the 
illuminations on the various business build- 
ings and the yachts in the harbor and the 
fireworks, and partake of the general jubi- 
lation in the town. Whether the cottages 
and villas and palaces on Bellevue Avenue 
and up to the Point will be illuminated is 
ancther question, but there is no doubt 
that many of them will show signs of the 
spirit of Summer carnival. Everything has 
been done to make the affair a success, and 
there is no reason why it should fail. 

sy 


The Casino at Newport, which has been 
a bit neglected in former seasons, has taken 
on new life, and a great many of the very 
fashionable people get here to dance twice 
@ week and to the morning and afternoon 
concerts, and also dine on Sunday evenings. 
There are promises of a great many enter- 
tainments in the coming month. Mrs. L 
Townsend Burden is to give a dance, Mrs. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt a dinner and hal 
poudre, and Mrs. Astor begins her famous 
series of dinners next Monday. Col. and 
Mrs. John Jacob Astor give a luncheon to- 
morrow on board the Nourmahal, 

— Vee 

Perhaps, next te Newport, tle gayest 
watering place is Bar Harbor. It has a life 
ot its own. Society there seems composed 
# almost equal parts of New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Baltimore, and is therefore a 
bit more cosmopolitan. Until the Horse 
Show, the principal events will be the 
weekly dinner and dance at the Kebo Val- 
ley Club, golf matches, yacht races—there 
is a new yacht club which has just been 
organized—driving, and, of course, sitting 
on the rocks—a time-honored institutian. 
This year the advent of Mr. and Mrs. 
James B. Haggin has been more than an 
incident. They have entertained constantly 
since their arrival, Mrs. Carrie Wright, 
the sister of the late Mrs. Whitney and of 
Fred May, has also been one of the factors 
in Bar Harber society, and the Barneys, 
the De Grasse Foxes, and Miss Furniss 
have done their part. Mr. and Mrs. George 
W. Vanderbilt are having a quiet but very 
enjoyable time. Mr. aad Mrs. Ernesto Fab- 
bri, Mr. and Mrs. Dave Hennen Morris, and 
Mr. and Mrs, William Jay Schieffelin rep- 
resent the Shepard family, and Mrs. Elhott 
Shepard is to pass some time with her chil- 
dren at Bar Harbor. Mrs. Alexander Van 
Nest has taken a cottage and her daughter, 
Mrs. Stewart Barney, will be with her. The 
Countess Festetics, the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Louis Haggin, has been one of 
the visitors of the week. She and Mrs. 
Richard Lounsbery have been guests of 
Mr. and Mrs. James B. Haggin. Bar Har- 
bor goes on in the quiet tenor of its way, 
and from day to day the telegraphic news 
from there gives the same information as 
to people who are giving dinners or whu 
Play golf or who dance or who entertain 
and re-entertain im turn. Bar Harbor is 
very faithful to golf, which for some rea- 
gon bas been almost dropped at Newport. 
There tennis has taken its place. 

— 

There are many quiet resorts on the 

coast of Maine and along the Atlantic sea- 


board where there are many New Yorkers 
who are spending a quiet Summer. North 
East and Seal Harbors, as well as York 
Harbor, are places on Mount Desert which 
have grown wonderfully within the past 
few years. Here it is sought to keep up the 
spirit of the old Bar Harbor life such as 
was written of by Mrs. Burton Harrison 
years ago, im an attractive novelette, and 
at the same time do away with the old 
hotel system, which in those days was cer- 


| tainly most primitive. Rodicks, with the 


“ Fish Pond,” is a memory only these days, 
and sometimes it returns when one hears 
the strains of a Strauss waltz or the pita- 
pat of an old-fashioned heel-and-toe polka. 
On the main coast, north of Boston, at 
Manchester-by-the-Sea, Beverly Farms, and 
Pride’s Crossing there are many well- 
known people, including the Rev. Dr. Mor- 
gan Dix and his family, Mr. and Mrs. &. 
Hooker Hamersley, and Mr. and Mrs, Wal- 
ter Denegre. Mr. Denegre has gone to New 
Orieans on a@ short visit. Miss Elsie Porter, 
the daughter of Gen. Horace Porter, has 
been stopping with Mr. and Mrs. Augustus 
Eddy of Chiesgo. Mrs. Eben Wright, who 
was Miss Lita Pell, has been stopping with 
Mrs. Harry Hall, Mrs. Wright's little girl, 
who was quite ill from the effects of an odd 
accident, the wounding of one of her eyes 
with a pair of scissors, has recovered. Miss 
Louise Hollister, daughter of Mr. and Mrs, 
Henry Hollister; Miss Julia Pierson, the 
sister of Gen. Fred Pierson, and the aunt 
of Miss Daisy Pierson, are also visitors at 
Manchester, 
—o— 

This week there will be a flocking of 
golf lovers to Southampton. There will 
take place at that popular resort the Shin- 
necock Hills Club invitation tournament. 
Southampton is getting into line with din- 
ners and drives and bathing and bridge. It 
boasts of having a number of men who 
ean conveniently come down from Friday 
to Monday, and its dinner and dance each 
Friday evening at the Meadow Club is well 
attended. Among those who have been en- 
tertained and are entertaining in turn are 
Mr. and Mrs. De Lancey Nicoll, Mr, and 
Mrs. Charles T. Barney, Mr. and Mrs. 
James L. Breese, Mr. and Mrs. Hampden 
Robb, and Mr. and Mrs, James Barclay. 
Southampton is a place of contrasts. It is 
delightful for the very young set and also 
for a number ef married people who like 
bridge and who give dinners, but although 
it is called the Little Newport there is very 
little similarity between it and the Rhode 
Island watering place. Both have distinct- 
ive individualities. 

—— Qe 


For the rest, the story is about the same. 
One hears of the pleasures of lake, moun- 
tain, and pathless woods up in the Adiron- 
dacks, and the camps are being occupied, 
and quite a little hucleus of a set is being 
formed in the Upper St. Regis. There is 
another celony at Murray Bay in Canada, 
and still another at Coburg. Dr. and Mrs. 
W. Seward Webb continue to entertain 
with large house parties at Shelburne 
Farms, at Burlington, Vt., where there are 
also many New Yorkers for the Summer. 
Mr. and Mrs. Chester Griswold are among 
those ‘who have opened their houses there 
this Summer. There is a large cottage col- 
ony at Richfield Springs, and the advent 
ot Mr. and Mrs. G. W. Childs Drexel and 
Livingston Biddle, with horses and servants 
galore, has made quite a little stir. Mr. 
and Mrs. John Hadden, Jr., are among 
those who are at the St. James. Coaching 
and cross-country riding has its usual 
ehampton in J. Lee Tailer. The Tailers 
have had several house parties. Saratoga 
expects a large number of fashionable 
people from Newport for the races, and 
golf has been taken up there with much 
vim. There are Saturday afternoon teas 
at the club which are very well patron- 
ized. On the Jersey coast every one has 
been interested in the Horse Show at Long 
Branch, which came to and ending yester- 
day. At Cedarhurst there have been 
tratches at polo among the sons of the ald 
champion players, and there has been pole 
Ilkewise at Bernardsville. Tuxedo fs be- 
ginning to show the waning of the season, 
and many of the Morristown people have 
gone to “he seaside. Taking In the situa- 
tion at a glance, it would seem that with 
the exception of Newport, people are nor 
much inelined to entertaining formally, 
and they have put this Summer by as 4 
time for rest and recreation proper, which 
comes with life im the epen, sea breezes, 
the Summer ardors of the sun, and a harm- 
less and healthful tipple of ozone. 

—_—o— 

The trying questions of the week seem to 
have their solution in Newport. One must 
return to it, as all roads lead to it, appar- 
ently, this year. Rumor is very busy be- 
cause Marble House has had its annual 
cleaning, and now it is stated that the 
Duchess of Marlborough will come over in 
August without her husband, and that she 
will remain, definitely or indefinitely, at 
Belcourt, her mother’s residence. There I# 
yet no authority for this statement. The 
automobile problem seems still unsolved. 
The controversy between Mrs. E. Reeve 
Merritt and Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Bene- 
dict may be brought to higher courts than 
that of the local Justice at Oyster Bay. 
Mr. and Mrs. Benediet, by the way, have 
taken the Bennett villa at Newport and will 
entertain there and the owls will blink | 





will not occur until later in the season. 
Newport will have meets of the Monmouth 
hounds in August and September. The 
hounds are from the pack of Peter F. Col- 
ler, who ts mending rapidly and will be 
about and able to go to Newport by that 
time. Mrs. Adolph Ladenburg will take 
considerable interest in this venture, 


—_@— 
There was, among other novelties, a dog 
show yesterday at Southampton, It was 
held at Meadowmere, the country seat of 
Henry G. Trever. It was an afternoon 
function, and attracted a large crowd. ‘he 
committee in charge was composed of wo- 
men, and included Mrs. Henry G. Trevor, 
Mrs, James L. Kernochan, and Mrs. L. C. 
Moeran. Mr. James Montgomery awarded 
the prizes. The annual tennis tournament 
at the Meadow Club will take place this 
coming week, and the object of contest will 
be the Ruggies Cup. 
——g— 


The Rapidan, the new steam yacht of 
Mr. and Mrs, R. Hall McCormick, arrived 
at Bar Harbor last week from Chicago 
with the McCormicks on board. The trip 
was most novel. It was through the great 
lakes and Welland Canal to the St. Law- 
rence, and down the coast to Bar Harbor, 


Mrs. William Everard Strong, who re- 
cently returned from Europe with her 
daughters, the Misses Strong, and is set- 
tled with her family at Seabrignt, gave a 
tennis tea there Thursday. Tennis wes 
played in the afternoon, and tea was then 
served on the lawn. Col. John J. McCook 
and Mrs. McCook will sail on Thursday for 
Europe. Mrs, William Nelson Cromvell 
gave a song recital at Low Moor on Thurs- 
day. Among the patronesses and those 
present were Mrs. John Jay Knox, Mrs. 
Ira Barrowhy, Mrs. H. R. Greaves, Mrs. 
H. 8. Manning, Mrs. Edward H. Norton, 
Mrs. W. H. Prentice, Mrs. Albert Syming- 
ton, Mrs, H. L, Thornell, and Mrs. W. Fluli 
Wickham. 

— 

Bar Harbor's new Casino, which was 
opened Friday evening with a large ball, 
was begun in May last. The building is 
55 feet in width by 110 in length, and will 
seat nearly 850 persons. The floor space 
reserved for dancing is 55 by 70 feet, und 
the stage is 32 by 56 feet. The walls and 
ceilings are plastered, and the woodwork 
has been left in its natural color, with a 
bright finish. There will be entertain- 
ments, dances, &c., there every evening. 
o— - 

Mr. and Mrs. Wiliam H. Dixon, (Miss 
Josephine T. Williams,) whose marriage 
was celebrated a few months ago, have 
taken The Point, at Lawrence, L. L., tor 
the Summer. Mrs. Dixon’s parents, Mr. 
and Mrs, Richard T. Williams have taken 
a cottage at Southampton. 

Magnolia, Mass., each year is becoming 
more and more popular. There will be an 
outing ball there on Wednesday, and dur- 


ing the month of August a bal poudre and 
a red, white, and blue dance will be given, 





Among the departures for Europe this 
coming month will be that of the Rev. Dr. 
Johnson McClure Bellows of Norwalk, 
Conn. He will pass several weeks in Hom- 
burg, where he will visit relatives who 
have a villa. there. 

Mr. and Mrs. Trenor L. Park, who sailed 
last week for Europe, will take an ideal 
trip through France and Switzerland in an 
automobile. They will be absent several 
months. Mrs. Park’s health is very much 
improved. 





— 


Mr. and Mrs. Columbus O'Donnell Iselin 
are im Europe, but are expected home 
shortly. They have been at Lucerne. Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry B. Livingston are also at 
Lucerne, but they will return very shortly. 


—_@— 
Mrs. John Rhinelander Stevens and her 
family of New York have one of the Mas- 
conomo cottages at Manchester-by-the-Sea 
for the seasom. Mrs. 8, Fisher Corltes and 
her daughter, Miss Margaret Longstreth 
Corlies, of Philadetphia are at Magnolia, 
Mass. 


—_¢e—- 

There will be, however, at Newport a few 
cottagers who will illuminate and entertain 
for the fé@te evening. Among these will be 
Dr. and Mrs. Alexander S. Clarke at Beach 
Mound. The entire place will be itlluminat- 
ed, anc? many have beer asked for the eveh- 
ing to view from Beach Mound the display 
im the harbor. There will be fireworks, 
which will be preeeded by @ large dinner. 
Among the yacht owners who have parties 
for that evening are ex-Commodore Gerry 
on the Blectra, P. A. B. Widener on the Jo- 
sephine, and Harry Walters and Mr. and 
Mrs. Pembroke Jones on the Narada. 

—?e— 

Among the future entertainments at New- 
port will be a dinner given by Mrs. H. McK. 
Twombly at Vinelands Aug. 1, Mrs. H. O. 
Havemeyer, Jr., Aug. 5, and Mrs. George 
Crocker on Aug. 2 This latter emtertain- | 
ment will be a vaudeville and wilt be heh! 
at the Clambake Club. Mrs. H. Mortimer 
Brooks will give a smalt dance on Aug. 20 
and a large one on Aug. 

—»-— 

Dinard fs beginning its gayeties, and Mrs. 
De Gasqtret James of New York has re- 
turned to her villa and wilt give a series of 
ecotifiens fer the coming out of her two 
elder daughters. Mrs. James was Miss 
Piatt of Albany, and she married a cousin 
of Mrs. J. J. Wysong. Mrs. Hughes Hallett } 
has opened her vifla and promiscs some ' 
theatricals later on. Mr. and Mrs. Marion 
Crawford are swmmering at Sorrento. Mr. | 


Crawford has been cruising on the yacht 

Bedford Springs, Penn., is a locality which 
attracts quite a number of Baltimore people 
who are well known in New York, Among 
those who are stopping there now are 
Mrs. John Gill and the Misses Gill. They 
will go later to Bar Harbor. Mr. Carroll 
Brown is stopping with his mother in the 
country near Baltimore. Mrs, Carroll 
Brown ts with her mother, Mrs. Marcus 
Daly, in the West, where she will remain 
for some time. Frederick Gebhard has re 
turned to South Dakota, 

—_@— 

The end of the season has arrived in Lon- 
don. There are various estimates of it, and 
although it may be said to be dull, because 
there were no large affairs or Court func- 
tions, there were so many dinners and 
musical parties that it made up for the de- 
ficiency. The event of the week among the 
Americans was the presentation of a medal 
by the Duchess of Marlborough, Mrs. 
George Cornwallis West, and Mrs, Ronalds 
to the King in recognition of his kindness 
to them in the hospital ship Maine matter, 
and also these ladies were called to receive 
his thanks to them. Mrs. Blow, who was 
quite energetic in the Maine matter, fs in 
this country and was not present at the af- 
fair, Congratulations have been extended 
to Col. and Mrs. Arthur Paget on the for- 
mer’s recetving a new and important com- 
mand in Seuth Africa. Mrs. Paget and 
Miss Leila Paget go shortly to the Conti- 
nent, where they will be at Homburg, 
which fs expecting the King in August after 
a short visit to Marienbad. Jefferson's 
floral cotillion on Friday was also a very, 
beautiful spectacle. 


—@—. 

Mme. Eames Story and Marion Story aré 
at Salsomaggiore, near Milan, for the Sum- 
mer. Mme. Eames will be in Paris early. 
in the Autumn before she takes her de- 
parture for America. Mrs, Arthur M. 
Rodge, who was at the Grand Hotel de 
Londres, at Paris, has left that city and 
gone to Aix les Bains for a short visit. 
Robert Van Courtlandt and Col. William 
Jay, who have been at the Ritz, in Paris, 
have gone to England. They left Paris on 
the 15th. Mr. and Mrs. R. M. Bull and 
Mr. R. B. Potts have been doing the Loire 
country. They have returned recentiy 
from Blois to Paris. 


—_o——_ 

The regatta week, at Cowes is the next 
event on the social programme in England. 
The Valiant, with William K. Vanderbilt 
and Mr. and Mrs. Oliver Harriman, Jr., will 
be at the Isle of Wight for the races and 
will afterward cruise in the Baltic. Mr. 
and Mrs. Anthony Drexel are to return 
from their cruise and be present also. Mrs. 
Robert Goelet is still in the Baltic on the 
Nahma, and she is slowly cruising, ar- 
ranging to arrive at Newport by the middle 
of August or September. She will not en- 





tertain, as she is in deep mourning. Her 
sister, Mrs. Starr Miller, is in Paris. 
—@® 
Entertainments still promised in London 


are a dinner and cotillion which Mrs. Fran- 
cis H. Leggett will give for Miss Sturgis, 
her daughter. The cotillion is to be led by 
Mrs. Arthur Paget and Mr. Bertie Stop- 
ford. Mrs. Leggett gave her concert with- 
out Culvé. She had a dinner, at which were 
Lord and Lady Granby, Miss Pamela 
Piowden, Sir John and Lady Dickson Poyn- 
der, Sir Bache and Lady Cunard, Mrs. 
Paget, Mr. Ivor Guest, Lady Paget. Lord 
Lytton, Lord Norbury, Mr. Ian Malcolm, 
Mr. Harry Cust, Mr. and Mrs. Tennant, 
and Capt. Graham. Mr. Pollock, a pupil of 
M. Jean de Reszke, came over from Paris 
to sing. A few other guests came in during 
the evening. The table was decorated with 
pale pink roses. 
—_= 

Mr. and Mrs. Foxhall Keene sailed from 
Liverpool on Wednesday for New York. 
They will pass the early Summer at Sara- 
toga, being there for the races and the polo 
tournament, and later they will go to Mead- 
ow Brook, where their new house was just 
completed before tmey satied last Autumn. 
Mrs. Geerge Cornwallis West joins the col- 
ony at Aix les Bains, which has been very 
gay already this Summer. According to an 
English authority, French and Americans 
predominate. Lady Cadogan is one of the 
great English stars expected. Gambling at 
petits chevaux and baccarat ts in full 
swing, though the banks at the latter have 
not been as large as they wilt be probably 
later in the season. The opera and the 
restaurant at the Cercle are well patron- 
ized. The heat has been somewhat op- 
pressive. Among the Americans there are 
Mr. and Mrs. Peter Moller, Miss Molter, 
and Mr. HEdwin Moller, Miss Elizabeth 
Smith Clift, Mr. and Mrs. Edmund L. Bay- 
lies, and Mr. Frederick Diodate Thompson. 


——— 

joing back to London, one of the prettiest 
danees of the season was that given by Mrs, 
Cavendish-Bentinck for her secbnd daugh- 
ter. The weather was extremely warm, and 
dancing, except among the youthful vota- 
ries of Terpsichore, seemed out of the ques- 
tion. The garden was thrown open, and 
many seught refuge there. It was illumi- 
rated and a most ideal spet. Owing to the 
iliness of Mrs. Ogdem Mills in Paris, she 
or her daughters were not present. Mrs. 
Millis, however, is much better, and she 
will soon be able to return to America. 
There were a number of dinners given be- 
fore the dance, the hostesses taking their 
guests to Mrs. Cavendish-Bentinck’s. after- 
ward. Mrs. Marry Higgins gave one of the 
largest. The Duchess of Mariborough was 
among the guests. Cora, Countess of Straf- 
ford, gave her second musicale the same 
week. This last week of July Mrs. Bradley 
Martin will give a very large musicale pre- 
vious to her departure for the country. The 
Cavendish-Bentinck danee began with an 
enermeus dinner—that is what the London- 
er calls ita lAmerieaine, al cmuail tables. 
One of the prettiest of the young women 
present was Miss May Gorlet 
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Mrs, Clarence Mackay, while lunching 
the other day at Delmonico’s, wore an ex- 
quisite Parisian gown of white taffeta 
embroidered in small black polka dots. 
About the hips the dots were some dis- 
tance apart, but grew more frequent lower 
down the skirt. There was a tunicof the silk, 
separating at the centre front, the open 
Space widening so that the points of the 
tunic were some two feet apart where 
they ended—some eighteen inches from the 
floor. This tunic was embroidered along 
its edges in gold thread to a depth of near- 
ly two inches, and at intervals above the 


gold vertical dashes, an inch or so long, 
were embroidered in pale blue silk. The 
underskirt had a box-plaited flounce, and 


also embroidered in gold 
and blue. The foundation skirt was white 
taffeta, with accordion-plaited ruffles. 
White shoes were The Eton coat, 
cut square across the back, was seam- 
less, and sprang out from the back—not 
being fitted in to the figure. The fronts 
were also short and loose. This coat was 
embroidered around the edge in gold and 
blue to match the tunic. The blouse worn 
was an exquisite one of sheer white ma- 
terial. There was tulle around the throat 
and a tulle bow in front. Mrs, Mackay’'s 
hat was a large, flat affair of black chip, 
with two twists of narrow black velvet ar- 
ranged carelessly around the brim, Knots 
of the velvet were caught at the left side of 
the front, where it swept back and up from 
the face. 


its edges were 


worn. 


*,* 


Mrs. Mackay wore at Sherry’s, where she 
dined the night previous to her appear- 
ance at Delmonico’s, a pink chiffon frock 
over pink taffeta of the same shade. On 
each side of the front breadth it was em- 
broidered in strips running vertically over 
the seams to the deep full flounce of em- 
broidered chiffon that ran around the bot- 
tom of the skirt. The gown had a long 
train. The neck of the bodice was cut out 
in a V, and this was filled in with white 
chiffon. The sleeves, which came to the 
wrists and ended there in embroidered 
bands of chiffon, were close, save that 
there were puffs over the elbows. Her 
hat, a large one of black tulle, set back 
off the brow, and one immense black 
ostrich plume ran from the left side nearly 
around the brim. Her three-quarter coat 
of.black taffeta, lined with pale blue silk, 
was gathered in at the back and caught in 
the centre with an immense buckle. Four 
strips of black velvet ribbon fell from the 
waist line the length of the coat’s skirts. 
There was a deep collar of cream-colored 
lace, and when closed a small square or 
vest of Persian embroidery in gold, scar- 
let, and white was seen. The sleeves were 
plain, and were gathered into bands of the 
gorgeous embroidery. 

*,* 

Miss Eleanor Sedley came into town for a 
day from the country recently and lunched 
in the palm garden. She wore a blouse of 
light blue silk, plain in the back, save for 
a yoke, and tight fitting. The front showed 
clusters of tucks on each side and was 
biloused. The bishop sleeves had clusters 
of tucks running from shoulder seams to 
wristbands. A stock of white lace and 
blue silk was worn.. The skirt of the 
costume was a iong clinging one of soft 
black material, very plain, and rather long 
as to train. Miss Sedley's hat was medi- 
um in size, light blue rough straw, with 
a rather high crown, and completely 
around the upper portion of the rolling 
brim ran a wreath of shaded green leaves. 

*,° 


Mrs. Thomas Huger Pratt, who recently 
returned from abroad, was lunching in the 
palm garden recently in a pretty frock of 
black taffeta. The skirt had clusters of 
narrow tucks in the back, running ‘from the 
belt to within a few inches of the gown’'s 
hem. There were also a few tucks in front, 
and the skirt flared at the bottom. The 


Eton coat fittefl the figure closely in the . 


back and met the belt, the tucks in the 
back tapered toward the centre, and the 
front, which was no longer than the back, 
was fitted, but not too closely, by darts 
and the daintiest collar and short revers, 
not over an inch and a half wide, and the 
latter not over eight inches long, were black, 
heavily embroidered in white silk and gold 
thread. The bishop sleeves were slashed at 
the back just above ‘the wrist, to show the 
white taffeta lining, 
into bands of “he white and gold em- 
broidery. Mrs. Pratt wore a rather large 
flat hat of pale tan-colored straw, with 
pale pink roses without foliage applied 
flatly to the brim, and under the broad 
brim in front, where the hat was lifted to 
show ft, appeared sprays of rose foliage in 
pale green and brown. 
> ae 
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‘Was very thin and was 


black jet. A stock of white, edged with 
two narrow bands of black velvet, dressed 
the neck. The coat sleeves had clusters of 
tucks from the shoulder and ended in short 
points over the hands, edged first with a 
narrow band of white lace, and then by a 
narrower band of velvet. Mrs, Shaw's bon- 
net was a modified coronet shape, made 
almost entirely of large double violets, 
shaded. There were several folds of violet 
velvet, and at the left of the back a large 
bunch of green leaves was fastened. Mrs. 
Shaw carried out the violet and green color 
scheme with a fan of heliotrope with green 


sticks, 


Mrs. Shaw's daughter, Mrs. George Law- 
rence Myers, was with her, and wore a 
smart frock of linen in the natural shade. 
The long plain skirt had an applied flounce. 
There were no tucks or any other orna- 
mentation on the skirt. The short Eton 
coat had battlement-like tabs extending be- 
low its lower edge about three inches, but 
these did not reach the waist line, The 
sleeves flared at the bottom and had a bat- 
tlement cut out of the top edge over cach 
hand. There was a sailor collar covered 
with cream lace. The blouse worn was a 
fine, sheer muslin, cream colored,. with 
the outlines of sprays of flowers worked on 
it in soft browns and creams. There were 
two clusters of narrow tucks in the back, 
the front matched, and the bishop sleeves, 
gathered into narrow bands, had narrow 
clusters of tucks running from the shoulder 
to the wristbands. The hat worn was a 
large one of cream-colored straw, flat on 
the top, where a large bow of black velvet 
ribbon trimmed it, and at the left side, 
where the brim rolled up, there were large 
pink roses and another touch of black 
velvet, 





o,° 


Mrs. Clara Bloodgood wore while lunch- 
ing at the Waldorf a simple and chic gown 
of black and white striped taffeta, #n which 
clever use was made of the material 
itself as an effective trimming, the stripes 
in the trimmings being run in opposite di- 
rections to those in the gown proper. 
These black and white stripes were a quar- 
ter of an inch wide. The tight-fitting 
bodice was pointed slightly below the waist 
line in the back as well as in front, and 
was outlined by a band of the material, in 
which the stripes ran lengthwise of the 
material. There was no yoke, the goods 
ran to the white stock in the back, and in 
front the bodice was cut out in a V, and 
this V—the stripes in the waist running 
vertically—was outlined by a bias band of 
the silk an inch and a quarter wide, 
stitched on. The opening was filled by a 
vest of white muslin, daintily tucked ver- 
tically, and the stock was a soft one of 
tucked and embroidered muslin, with a soft 
muslin bow. The bodice closed at the left 
side invisibly. The sleeves were plain coat 
sleeves to about five inches above the wrist, 
where they were cut in an upward turning 
V, outlined by a bias band similar to that 
about the vest. The bottoms of the sleeves 
were of tucked white muslin, gathered into 
bands similar to the stock. The skirt, long 
and plain, had an applied flounce. ‘This 
was not over five inches deep directly in 
front, but was fully eight times that in 
the back. It was headed by a large cord, 
covered with a bias fold of the silk, and 
the fullness was laid in groups of three or 
four inch deep plaits, stitched three-fourths 
their depth, the lower edge flaring out to 
give the necessary fullness around the feet. 
Mrs. Bloodgood's hat was a creamy white 
rough straw, on the outing order, with a 
made plume of black running across the 
front from the left side. A white net veil, 
with black chenille dots, was worn. 

-," 

Mrs. Edward Russell Thomas, whose ro- 
mantic marriage to Gen. Samuel Thomas's 
son took place the latter part of June, was 
lunching with her husband in the palm 
garden the other day. Her frock was sim- 
ple. The skirt was the usual long one, 
sweeping the ground floor in the back. ft 
was a soft dark blue woolen material, and 
the lower part was cut to flare and applied 
to the upper, the joining being concealed 
by a band of the material an inch wide, 
scheaded on each edge by a narrow fancy 
black and white braid. There was a sim- 
ilar bend at the foot of the skirt and an- 
other midway between ‘the two described, ; 
and each was ¢ight inches or #0 apart 
front and ‘ten dn the back. Narrow tucks | 
fitted the skirt around the hips. 
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were in each sleeve, quarter-inch tucks 
tTunning vertically about five indhes. The 
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satin ribbon. Mrs, Iselin’s hat was a flat | recent day the viceregal party stopped at 


toque of medium size, of pale blue straw, 
with a double brim, and between the edges 
of the brim were small cream-colored 
roses, so fine and delicate that one could 
not tell at a casual glance whether they 
were incrusted lace, fine straw, or muslin. 
This toque wag fifted by a band some little 
distance above the coiffure on the left side. 
*,* 

Mrs. Harry Lehr (Mrs. Elizabeth Drexel 
Dahlgren) lunched in the palm garden the 
day after her arrival from Europe in a 
pretty gown. The skirt, of clinging silk 
material, was plain, and swept the floor; 
it was of tan, with a hint of mauve. The 
girdle, wider in the back than elsewhere, 
and finished there by two cordlike pendant 
ends, some nine inches long, ‘was of deep 
mauve, The blouse worn was of extremely 
fine white material, tight-fitting in 
back and blousing in front. It was em- 
broidered in a delicate pattern. The stock 
and wristbands were embroidered also. 
Mrs. Lehr’s hat was a_ wide-brimmed, 
rather flat creation, lifted slightly on the 
left side, and was of pale tan straw, the 
brim almost covered with masses of velvet- 
finished leaves in soft neutral tints, 
creamy mauve, delicate tan, &c, 

7+ 

Mrs. John Jacob Astor lunched at the 
Waldorf the middle of the week in the 
simplest possible frock. ‘The skirt was 
figured ecru pongee, the figures were large 
wheel-like satin-finished circles an inch 
and a quarter across, and perhaps two 
inches apart. The skirt was perfectly 
plain, and fell from the white kid belt to 
the floor, where it touched all around, with- 


out tuck or ruffle. The blouse was of 
plain pongee, identical in shade with the 
skirt. It had a cluster of narrow tucks 


running from the stock in the back to the 
belt. The front bloused a little, had a few 
tucks on each side, and the shirt sleeves 
were gathered into wristbands to match. 
Mrs. Astor's toque was a small one of 
black straw, trimmed with knots of white. 
A black chiffon veil draped it. 
°° 

Miss Daisy McClure was in the patm 
garden earty in the week in a pretty foul- 
ard. ‘The background was Diack, and the 
white figures were about the size and 
shape of acorns. The skirt had a graduated 
flounce, headed with a wide black beading, 
through which an inch wide ribbon was 
run. It was tucked to fit at the hips. 
The bodice of the foulard had a bolero 
jacket that ended midway from neck to 
belt, and this had around its upper and 
lower edges a narrow beading of black 
with white ribbon, matching the skirt. 
The sleeves were finished with the bead- 
ing, and were tuckeé@ vertically. The blouse 
front pouched, and a white stock was 
worn and a large flat black hat. 





Marlborough’s Advent to Canada. 


HE report which grows more persistent 
day by day everywhere through Can- 
ada that the young Duke of Marl- 

borough will be appointed by King Edward 
to succeed the BRarl of Minto as Governor 
General of Canada at the expiration of Ahe 
latter's term, is causing the greatest in- 
terest in Canadian society. The many 
Americans who have any social position or 
acquaintance at home, and who are Sum- 
mering in Canada, are besieged by the 
Canadians whom they meet with questions 
as to the personality, looks, and character 
of the young Duchess, and as to what the 
effect upon or feeling in American society 
of the Duke's appointment would be. It is” 
thought by well-informed Canadians very 
plausible that King Hdward, who has man- 
ifested his interest in America so many 
times of late, would like to give to Cana- 
da an American as the wife of her Govern- 
or General, especially one who is a mem- 
ber of so prominent a family as the Van- 
derbilts, with the idea that her presence 
at Ottawa would establish close social re- 
lations between the best Canadian and 
American society. Strange to say, even the 
mere rumor of the appointment of the 
Duke of Marlborough to succeed the Earl 
of Minto is dividing Canada into two fac- 
tions, one of which opposes the idea and 
the other of which strongly fdvors it. 
Those who oppose even the suggestion of 
the Duke of Marlborough as the next Gov- 
ernor General are for the most part strong- 
ly anti-American in feeling, which would 
seem to prove that the fact of the Duchess 
of Marlborough being an American is the 
crux ef the question in Canada. ; 
: ———— 

The Earl and Countess of Minto, whose | 
family name is Elliot and who have become 
perhaps the most papular of the Governor | 
Generals and their ladies whom England | 
has sent to represent her in Canada for 
many years, are about finishing their first 
annual tour of the Lower St. Lawrence and 
the Provinces of Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, Cape Breton, and Prince Edward Isl- 


i} and. Accompanied by their three young 


daughters, all of them typical English beau- 
ties, the Ladies Aileen, Ruby, and Mary 


| Minto, and their little son, Lord Melgund, 


the Barl and the Countess, in the Govern- 


| ment yacht, -have stopped at all the St. 


Lawrence Summer resorts and at the prin-, 
cpa} towne in the ea wprovinces, to be. 


everywhere received mm utmost hospi-. 


the 
| 


| 
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| 














Murray Bay, where they held a reception 
or levee, as it was called, in the parlors of 
the Manoir Richelieu, the large and hand- 
some hotel of the place. To this levee they 
were specially desirous that the Americans 
summering at the resort should be invited, 
and both the Earl and the Countess were 
extremely anxious to learn from these 
Americans how they liked Canada, &c. 

It was rather amusing to see some of 
the American women when they were pre- 
sented try and courtesy to the Countess 
of Minto in imitation of their English and 
French-Canadian sisters present. There is 
another hotel at Murray Bay than the 
Manoir, and one much favored by the older 
American habitues of the place, as well as 
by the older families from Quebec and 
Montreal. This hotel, a very plain struct- 
ure, is kept by a French-Canadian who 
is so loyal to the Crown that in conse- 
quence of a visit to it many years ago of 
the Marquis of Lorne and Princess Louise, 
he has called it ‘‘ Chamard’s Lorne House.” 


There is some rivalry between the larger 
hotel and the less pretentious, but really 
more fashionable, hostelry. On the day 


of the visit of the Earl and the Countess 
of Minto to Murray Bay, it was predicied 
inat as they stopped at the Manoir, they 
would not deign to viait the Lorne House, 
and feeling ran high in the village. Some 
one told the story to the Earl and the 
Countess as they were returning from a 
visit to one of the feudal seigneurs of the 
place, Mr. Duggan, and as they were pa - 
ing the Lorne House. the Ear! stopped the 
cavalcade of caleches in which the vice- 
regal party were being driven, and the 
long line dashed up the hill to the Lorne 
House. There they alighted, entered, greet- 
ed the proud proprietor, who was almost 
overcome with emotion, and then, to his 
superlative joy, inscribed upon his regis- 
ter the magic words, ‘ Minto,’’ “ Mary 
Minto,”’ *‘ Melgund,”’ the epistolary sig- 
natures of the Barl, Countess, and their 
son, Lord Melgund. Americans can hardly 
realize what this meant to the-loyal hotel 
proprietor, whose guests are now specu- 
lating as to whether he will not now call 
his hotel the ‘‘ Lorme-Minto House.” 


Fine Stenciled Decorations. 
OME of the best decorative effects to 
be found in the handsomest of modern 
houses are obtained by stenciling. This 
is used for all purposes, for hangings, for 
wall coverings and ceilings, and for the 
furniture itself. The work is under the di- 
rection of artists, the designs are prepared 
by artists, and the work is done by expert 
workmen who understand exactly the put- 
ting in of the colors, which is all done care- 
fully by hand. The work js naturally ex- 
pensive, but the results justify the expendi- 
ture. 

Armure is one of the materials which 1s 
frequently stenciled for wall coverings. 
Buckram is also used with excellent effect 
as a ground for the work, and Japanese 
grass cloth is exceedingly beautiful. Leath- 
er and many other materials take the sten- 
ciling and give good results. Velours are 
specially treated to receive the stenciling 
and are used for hangings and screen cov- 
ers. Other soft materials, when treated 
with conventional designs, are just the 
thing for dens, smoking and billiard rooms. 
Occasionally the material will be given a 
spectal color tone before the design is ap- 
plied, and the whole when finished is as 
soft as if the stenciling had been woven 
invto the material. 

Designs, when applied to rooms, are ar- 
ranged to suit the wall space and blend 
with the color tones, sometimes im panels, 
sometimes in a frieze. Cccastonally flow- 
ers may be used, more or less convention- 
alized, and some charming work has been 
done in preparing marine designs for deco- 
rations on yachts. These latter are used 
also for rooms in houses by the sea. 

Not only are hangings and wall coverings 
treated in this way, but sets of furniture 
carry out the decorations on the walls. 
White mahogany is one of the most beauti- 
ful of the woods used for this purpose. It 
is toned slightly, and then treated differ- 
ently, according to the taste of the artist 
or the desire of the person for whom ft ts 
made. One beautiful bedroom set of furni- 
ture of the white mahoguny is treated with 
narrow bands of a pale Dlue ‘tn some simple 
conventional design. Satin wood fs another 
wood which is also effective when sten- 
ciled. Stenciling is undoubtedly becoming 
one of the best limes of decoration of the 
day. 





First-Aid-to-Wounded Bags. 

“Dia you ever see,” sald ‘the observant 
woman, “‘the “First Ald” bag carried wy 
the nurses down at the Nurses’ Settle- 
ment on Henry Street? It isa perfect ‘ittle 
dispensary ‘In its way. Tt is a steut, brown 




























Women Here and There. 


“HERE were two women on the street 
car, and, after the manner of women, 
each was anxious to pay the other's 

fare. They discussed the matter, pro and 

con, for some time, with much laughter 
and many words. It was at last the wo- 
man mathematician who managed to press 
her 10-cent piece into the conductor's hand. 

“There,” she exclaimed, with an air of 

triumph, turning to her companion, * now 
I have paid you that 10 cents that I bor- 
rowed of you when we were at Bargains & 
Sellers’,” and she settled back in her seat 
with a conscious feeling of justness and 
generosity, for she had not only paid the 
other woman's fare, but the 10 cents she 
owed at the same time. 


enpeaiiiinno 


he is a dear Mttle girl, the daughter of 
@ wealthy clergyman, but her bringing up 
has not been all that could be desired. 
For some time after the death of her 
mother, when she was a wee tot, she was 
left much to the care of a nurse, and 
managed to spend a large part of her time 
at the big country house around the 
stables, where she was a great favorite 
with the grooms, They were devoted to 
the baby, but it chanced, not strangely, 
that the child heard language which, how- 
ever well it might do for a groom, was 
most surprising in. the mouth of a little 
lady. But the baby was imitative, and 
by the time a governess had been obtained 
for her she had a vocabulary much larger 
than it should be, and which sent the gov- 
erness in horrified haste to the clergyman 
before she had been in the house many 
days. The clergyman called his little 
daughter to him and discussed with her 
the heinousness of her fault. He prayed 
for her, and through his persuasion she 
offered up for herself a petition that she 
might never again be tempted in this 
wicked way. 

“But, papa,” said the little girl when 
the prayers were finished, ‘‘ who told you 
about it?” 

“A little bird told me,’ answered the 
clergyman, repeating this ancient fiction 
to shield the governess. 

“There,” said the little girl, with much 
annoyance in her voice, ‘I knew it was 
one of those —~ sparrows,” and the ad- 
jective she used in describing the sparrows 
was a word beginning with ‘“d,’’ and one 
not to be found in any grammar, ancient 
or modern. 

—— = 


Moat House, Mr. Richard Croker’s res- 
idence in England, is described by the 
English papers as being furnished with ex- 
quisite taste. As a climax to the descip- 
tion of all the delightful things to be found 
in it one writer adds, ‘‘and there is an 
electric piano in the parlor.”’ One thing 
Mr. Croker has been able to do living in 
England has been to buy up a number 
ef old windmills to add picturesqueness to 
his estate. 


= 

Clergymen’s statistics must prove that 
souls are in less danger in Summer than 
in Winter and spiritual food less necessary. 
It is always possible with two or three 
days’ notice to get a clergyman into the 
city to attend a funeral during the hot 
months, but in case of a sudden and severe 
illness, and a clergyman needed on the 
moment, it is almost impossible to find 
one. There has been an illustration of 
this down in South Brooklyn this past 
week. A good woman in that part of 
the city has on the list of her beneficiaries 
@ poor old woman nearly seventy years 
old and incurably iil with cancer, There 
is nothing that can be done except to give 
her temporary relief. Her death, as the 
disease is approaching the heart, may vc- 
cur at any moment. What can be done 
for her bodily welfare is being done, but 
within the past week, and during a serious 
turn to her illness, when death seemed im- 
minent, her one cry has been for a Prot- 
estant clergyman to administer the last 
gacraments to her. But, strange to say, 
mone could be found. Congregationalists, 
Methodists, Presbyterians were looked for, 
but were absent. Some of them had sub- 
stitutes in their churches, but the sub- 
stitutes were living out of town. They cf- 
ficiated only on Sundays. The sick woman 
was impatient over the delay. ‘I can't 
die,” she has been crying, “ until I see a 
minister.’ A minister has now been found, 
an Episcopalian, who would have been glad 
to render the service at first if he had 
not chanced to be out of range of knowl- 
edge of the woman looking for a clergy- 
man. But the fact remains that for sev- 
eral days the woman visited churches, 
Deacons, Deaconesses, undertakers—any 
one who might tell her where she could 
find a minister, and without success, the 
poor old woman, expecting to die at any mo- 
ment, meanwhile waiting hopelessly for 
the last comforts the church could give. 
This is not an unusual case, as any one 
who has hunted for a minister in the 
Summer in a big city will know. 


—eo— 

One of the interesting back window 
sights of one of the houses of the city, 
which have flats at the rear, is during a 
shower, when Polly, a parrot belonging to 
one of the flat holders, is given a bath, 
This is a genuine shower bath. The flats 
have the usual pulley lines for the wash- 
ing,.and when a, good shower comes up 
Polly's cage is swung.on to one of these 
lines, and then he is pushed: off into mid- 





air, and there he stays while the rain 
pelts down upon him.. He shrieks with de- 
light. Shrieking at any time is one of 
Polly’s favorite amusements, but this is 
the only time that the surrounding families 
enjoy it, and there have been impious in- 
dividuals who have been aroused at un- 
seasonable hours by Polly’s conversational 
powers who have said that Polly takes 
such delight in the shower bath they 
would rejoice themselves to have him come 
to grief in one of them, but after each 
one he is happier and more vigorous than 
before. 
—o— 

The Saturday closing law in the shops 
is working many changes among the wo- 
men shoppers. It goes to show what can 
be done when an effort is made. Mordays 
and Fridays are now the great days for 
shopping. People: in town do not find it 
worth while to shop when the stores all 
close at 12, and people out of town will 
not come in for half a day. Monday is 
always a good day in the shops, possibly 
because women have time to sit down 
Sunday and think up new needs, or because 
they have more time to read the advertise- 
ments, or because—and this is probably the 
reason—there has been one day when they 
could not possibly buy anything, and they 
feel they must make good the lost op- 
portunity. Anyway, at all seasons Monday 
is a good shopping day. This has been a 
remarkable year in the shops. Notwith- 
standing the hot weather they are filled 
with people. Not as many as in Winter, 
but there is not that yawning emptiness 
that is apparent usually in midsummer. 


Either people out of town come in fre-, 


quently or not so many have gone away 
this year. In a big shoe shop up tuwn 
they say that this year the day after the 
Fourth in one department of the shop, 
where the low shoes are sold, there were 
times when they could barely accommodate 
the customers, and they can seat abuut 
125 people. General conditions seem to 
verify this statement. 
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Talking about dying for one’s friends, 
there is a woman in town who is literally 
living for hers. She is a sweet, delicate, 
frail little woman, one whom it would 
seem a breath might blow off the earth, 
but attacks of illness which would kill 
stronger and younger women she lives 
through and comes back from the battle 
looking a little more fragile and a little 
more worn, perhaps, but with apparently 
the resolution to live many years to come, 
if it is necessary. Personally she has not 
much to live for, With her fragile health 
life is a constant burden. But there is 
a question of a little property which hangs 
upon her life. She has an invalid husband, 
@ man not now able to make a will, and 
she has also some women relatives who 
are struggling to make a living and who 
need help. She cannot do much for them 
now, but in case of her death her little 
property will mean a great deal to them. 
If she should die before the invalid the 
money which helps him now, but which he 
would not be able to will away, will go 
to his relatives. Hence, if the money is 
to go where she wishes it, she must out- 
live her husband. She must do it; it is 
only right and fair that she should. It 
is a sweet and womanly feeling, and, with 
that strange power of endurance which 
some women have, she is living to turn the 
money into the channels into which she 
wishes it to go. 


a 


They had a picture in a recent London 
publication of different styles for horses’ 
bonnets, according to the location from 
which the horse came. There was the 
gentleman’s hat, the soldier's hat, the 
policeman's hat, &c. The pictures were 
humorous, but they were altogether a great 
mistake. It is the feminine bonnet which 
the horse is wearing, and not the masculine 
hat, and it should be improved upon purely 
feminine lines, There are many improve- 
ments which might be suggested, as a pale 
blue hat for the white horse, a bright 
scarlet for the dark brunette horse, a red 
brown hat for what is called as a misnomer 
a sorrel horse. Or hats could agree with 
liveries of the grooms, neat little plum- 
colored bonnets or dark blue. Many im- 
provements could be made along the purely 
feminine bonnet line, and much individual- 
ity given to entire outfits. There is one 
New York horse owner who realizes the 
possibilities in horse millinery. His horse 
is wearing a beautiful rose-colored rough 
straw hat, coquettishly trimmed with two 


chestnut ears. 
—_e— 


The proper dress for the matinée at this 
season of the year is the shirt waist. The 
regular matinée girl is out of town, and 
rejoicing if she happens to be in a place 
where.-her matinée hero may visit in the 
course of the season, and where she, may 
see him in every-day life. The present 
matinéegoers represent an entirely différ- 
ent set, the people who stay in the city 
in the Summer or the people who come to 
visit in the Summer, At “ Florodora”’ the 
other Saturday every other woman, or 
perhaps nine out of every ten women, were 
wearing shirt waists. The tenth woman 
wore a muslin gown. 


—e— 

The Summer ice cream habit is a normal 
one. It has been proved so by the foudness 
animals have for the frozen dainty. There 
is a little fox terrier, whose misircss is 








‘regularly with her to be treated to ice 
cream. They have one place which they 
patronize, and there they take one par- 
ticular table, and the attendant knows the 
customers. The woman orders a piate of 
cream, and the waiter brings it, and a plate 
;for the dog, which has taken a seat at the 
table beside his mistress. He sits there 
\with great decorum, and without making a 
smotion to beg or toward the empty plate 
‘before him, After atime his mistress puts 
a spoonful of the cream in his plate. and 
he eats it with apparent relish, but without 
showing it unduly. From time to time a 
spoonful of cream is placed before lim to 
be eaten quickly but daintily, and when 
the two depart the dog is wearing upon his 
face the expression of unalloyed canine 
happiness, 


The License Allowed Kings, 


HE “ Lex Heinze" is now in force in 
Prussia, and there is no lack of self- 
appointed censors to see that its pro- 

visions are observed. One of these persons 
recently met with a disappointment. He 
was walking in Friedrichstrasse, Berlin, 
when he noticed a large group in biscuit 
china in the window of an art stere. He 
entered the shop and sent in his card to the 
proprietor. 

“That group in the window,” said the 
modern iconoclast, ‘is improper. I should 
be justified in reporting you under the 
provisions of the Lex Heinze." 

“Herr Schutzmann,” replied the dealer, 
who had seen the old gentleman before, 
“do you live anywhere near the Schloss? I 
don't want to trust that group to a mes- 
senger, as it has just been bought by his 
Majesty as a present for her Majesty the 
Kaiserin. It was made at the Charlotten- 
burg manufactory, and it was executed 
after one of the Kaiser's own designs,”’ 

Herr Schutzmann collapsed. 

ee 

King Edward recently bought a French 
automobile which is said to be the most 
luxurious vehicle of its kind ever construct- 
ed. His Majesty is delighted with it, and 
uses it on every available occasion. A short 
time ago he drove in it from London to 
Windsor, making a surprise visit to the 
Castle. It is hardly necessary to say that 
the strict Engiish rules In regard to speed 
are a dead letter when the King is con- 
cerned, and the journey to the royal bo- 
rough was made in about an hour. The au- 
tomobile cost $3,000, and is driven by pow- 
er obtained from paraffine. 


Kipling Lost Three Admirers. 


HERE are three newspaper men in 
New York that despise Kipling. They 
admire his works and read every- 

thing he writes. Each has a complete set 











| ‘spending the Summer in the city, who goes | of his books, and each is never fired of por- 





ing over their pages. Their dislike for the 
man came about in this way: They were 
discussing “The Man Who Was.” During 
the discussion one read the story aloud. 
When the reading reached this point— 
“*Sweet and to the point,’ said Little 


Mildred. What's the use of getting wroth? 


Let’s make this poor devil comfortable.’ 

“But that was a matter suddenly and 
swiftly taken from the loving hands of the 
White Hussars. The Lieutenant had 1e- 
turned only to go away again three days 
later, when the wail of the Dead March and 
the tramp of the squadrons told the won- 
dering station, who saw rio gap in the mess 
table, that an officer of the regiment had 
resigned his new-found commission—"’ 
When it reached this point one argued that 
the man had committed suicide, while an- 
other claimed that he had died from ex- 
haustion. ‘ 

To settle the matter, they decided to 
write to the author for an explanation as 
to which idea he intended to convey. The 
letter was written and signed by each. Ia 
due time an answer came, and from the 
day of its receipt has dated their dislike 
for Rudyard Kipling. 

Across the face of their letter he had 
written the words: 

“Wise men know, fools ask questions." 





Ia Light Traveling Order. 


Traveling in very light marching order 
was illustrated by a young man who entered 
the Hoffman House yesterday. He had 
plenty of money, but very little baggage. 

“Too deuced hot to carry a grip this 
weather,”’ he remarked to Col. John Pea- 
cock. “I am going to the Branch to-night, 
but I have several things to do in the city 
to-day.” 

He placed a very small package on the 
desk. It contained a very thin negligee 
shirt and a lightweight night robe. 

“That's all I want for traveling this 
weather,’ he volunteered. 

“But you need collars, surely,” replied 
Col. Peacock, noting the wilted condition of 
the one worn by the visitor. 

“Oh, I have them,” he added, and pulling 
up the legs of his trousers he displayed two 
clean collars and a pair of cuffs fastene@® 
to the calves of his legs with garters, 





His Keepsake. 


McGinnis—Phat have you tm tf box, 
O'Flaherty? 

O'Flaherty, (opening the box)—’Tis a 
handful o’ hair—a remimbrance o' me dead 
woife, McGinnis. 

McGinnis—But the divil a red hair she 
had, O'Flaherty. 

O’Flaherty—I knows that, 
hair is red, ain't it~ye fewl? 


but me own 


PERRY’S LAKE ERIE DISPATCH. 





N interesting controversy has recently 
arisen over the famous dispatch of 
Commodore Perry, ‘‘ We have met the 

enemy and they are ours,’ written immedi- 
attely after the famous naval victory over 
the British fleet on Lake Erie, Sept. 10, 
1813.. The subject has been aroused over 
the agitation that has been going on re- 
garding the writing of the celebrated mes- 
sage of Admiral Dewey just previous to 
the battle in Manila Bay. Inquiry was 
made of the Navy Department at Washing- 
ton to ascertain if Perry’s dispatch were 
there, and when the correspondent of a 
Philadelphia paper did not find any record 
of it he announced the fact with considera- 
ble surprise. There need be no surprise 
about it, because it is a matter of history 
that Gen. William Henry Harrison, after- 
ward President for one month, and who 
commanded the American land forces in 
the War of 1812, received the more famous 
announcement of the victory, while the 
Navy Department received another. 


The late Benson J. Lossing, who was a 
most painstaking seeker after facts in 
American history, says in his “ Field Book 
of the War of 1812,” that the brief mes- 
sage was written hurriedly in pencil on the 
back of a letter and sent to Gen. Harrison. 
Moreover, Lossing prints a fac-simile of 
the entire dispatch, which reads: ‘‘ We have 
met the enemy and they are ours; two 
ships, two brigs, one schooner, and one 
sloop. Yours, with great respect and es- 
teem, O. H. Perry.” 


Unfortunately Lossing does not tell where 
he saw either the original or a copy of it, 
in order to make his plate. Of its exist- 
ence at that time there can be no question, 
and the original may be in possession of 
some member of the Harrison family to- 
day. It would be interesting to know 
where, 


Lossing tells us the name of the messen- 
ger intrusted with its delivery. He was 
Lieut. Dularey Forrest, and at the time of 
the battle he was chief signal officer on 
Perry’s flagship. He also took the cap- 
tured flags to Washington, and later ac- 
companted Perry to the Mediterranean. He 
died in 1825. 


The dispatch to the Secretary of the 
Navy. William Jones, was couched in more 
sober language. It was written a few mo- 
ments after the briefer one, the historian 
Bancroft saying regarding it, ‘A religious 
awe seemed to come over him at his won- 
derful preservation in the midst of the 
great and long continued danger.” 

Librarian Robert Kelby of the New York 
Historical Society pointed out an interest- 
ing fact iast week, that, so far as known, 
has never found itself in history, where the 
battle. and. Perry's dispatches have been 
mentioned. This is, that Commodore 









Perry wrote two dispatches, identical to 
the one sent to the Secretary of the Navy, 
the second one addressed to Commodore 
Isaac Chauncey, who was in charge of 
the American naval force on the lakes, ex- 
cept Champlain, during the war. With the 
exception of the address they are identical 
in wording, the entire letter being in Per- 
ry’s handwriting. The one sent to Com- 
modore Chauncey is in possession of the 
New York Historical Society, and may be 
seen In one of the cases containing other 
treasures in the reading room. it is in 
full: 


“U. 8. Brig Niagara, off the 
‘* Western Sister, Head of Lake Erie, 
“ Sept. 10, 1813. 4 P. M. 
“Sir: .It has pleased the Almighty to 
give to the arms of the United States a 
signal victory over their enemies on this 
Lake. The British squadron, consisting of 
two ships, two brigs, one schooner, and one 
sloop, have this moment surrendered to 
the force under my eommand, after a sharp 
conflict. 
“Very respectfully, I have the honor to 
be, Sir, your ob’d’t servant, 
“OO. H. PERRY.” 


The letter is folded and sealed in the old- 
fashioned way, the address, also in Perry's 
writing, being: 

““Com’r Isaac Chauncey, Commanding U. 


8. naval forces on the Lakes, Sacketts 
Harbour.” 
This rare letter was presented to the 


Historical Society on May 2, 1854, by the 
Rev. Peter S. Chauncey, a son of the Com- 
modore, and who, at that time, was rector 
of St. James's Episcopal Church in this 
city. Commodore Chauncey died at Wash- 
ington in 1840, Congress voted him a 
sword for bravery off Tripoli, but he never 
received it. A eulogy, showing the esteem 
in which he was held, calls him ‘‘ A model 
of gallantry, energy, and skill.”’ 


It would be interesting to know when the 
celebrated words of Perry first became 
public, for in the New York newspaper 
accounts immediately after the battle no 
mention is made of the Gen. Harrison dis- 
patch. It was exactly two weeks after 
the battle that the news was announced 
in this city. On Sept. 24, 1813, The Com- 
mercial Advertiser published a brief notice, 
giving the dispatch of Perry to Secretary 
of the Navy Jones, similar to the one sent 
to Commodore Chauncey. On Sept. 2 
there is a longer account, three columns, 
with a list of the killed and injured, and 
a later letter of Commodore Perry’s, giving 
further particulars, but not a mention of 
the words that have since eclipsed every- 
thing else in that war, **‘ We have met the 
enemy and they are ours.”’ 


The Commercial Advertiser adds: ‘On 
receipt of the above a National salute was 
fired from the guns of the Adams, echoed 
from the Battery, at the navy yard, and 
the whole city, and ‘particularily the navy 
yard end of it was brilliantly illuminated 
last night.”’ 
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The Conversion of Private Maloney 


NEE NE NE NER SENN ENERO NE SAE NEVES NEVE NE ENE 


HEVEVE VANES NS NEVINS NORE NEVE NONE NE NE NE NEVE EE NEY 


66 SOLDIER,” observed Major Drill- 
boy, joining in a discussion of 
the canteen question at the Ra- 

conteurs’ Club, “ will have his drink of 
whisky if he wants it, and all the inter- 
ference of the Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Associations in the world won't pre- 
vent him. In fact, he will have it when 
he doesn’t want it, with the idea of show- 
ing that he doesn’t propose to be tied to 
the apron strings of any body of women 
who are so misguided as to think that he 
ought to be treated, in the matter of his 
liquor, like a schoolboy or a degenerate 
drunkard. You can’t catch flies with vine- 
gar, can you? And this anti-canteen agita- 
tion isa’t the way to keep the soldier in the 
straight and narrow path of sobriety. 

“Of course, in the army, as elsewhere, 
there are men who cannot curb their appe- 
tites and who make beasts of themselves. 
I knew a man whose case was one of the 
worst I have met with in all my career in 
the army. He reformed, but it wasn’t with 
the help of the Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union. His reformation, in fact, 
was a most remarkable incident, and it 
long astonished and puzzled the entire regi- 
ment. 

“It was at Fort Snelling, where we were 
then stationed. Private Patrick Maloney 
was a good soldiér when he wanted to be— 
none better or braver ever wore the blue, 
and if he didn’t retain the Sergeant's 
stripes, to which he had been promoted 
more than once, only to lose them very 
speedily, it was his own fault. Somehow 
he could not master his weakness for 
liquor, and when the liquor was in and his 
wits were out he was a perfect devil. He 
did not want to leave the service. He used 
to say that his discharge papers would be 
his passport to Hades, and I believe it. 
Any other man would have been dismissed 
without ceremony, for he was a bad ex- 
ample and a reproach to the regiment, but 
all the officers and non coms from the 
Colonel down had a particular regard for 
Private Maloney. He had distinguished 
himself in more than one fierce scrimmage, 
and had once saved the Colonel's life at 
the risk cf his own by picking him up iter 
he had been shot down and carrying him 
to safety amid a terrific hail of bullets di- 
rected against us as we were forced to re- 
tire before a superior force of Confederates. 
But the exploit which particularly endeared 
him to the regiment was at Bull’s Run. 


“We had been taken completely by sur- 
prise. A body of cavalry had suddenly 
swept down upon us and got us badly rat- 
tled, when out of a wood toward which 
we were falling back came a withering 
fire, which was followed by a bayonet 
charge made with great impetuosity. In 
a few moments the regiment had broken 
and was in full rout and a body of rebels, 











he marched in through the barracks gate 
as steady as a church, and apparently as 


sober as a judge. The sentry was as- 
tounded. His roommates were flabber- 
gasted, for he turned in quietly, without 


saying a word to anybody. 

“The boys awalted with some curiosity 
the time for his next outing. He came back 
on time and sober, and the whole barracks 
marveled. This went on for several weeks, 
and Maloney showed no signs of backslid- 
ing. ife began to pay strict attention to 
duty, to be unwontedly careful concerning 
the neatness of his appearance, his visits to 
the canteen became fewer and further be- 
tween, and it was evident that he was mak- 
ing a desperate effort to conquer altogether 
his craving for drink. Finally, he ceased 
to visit the canteen at all. This remark- 
able change did not, of course, take place 
all at once. It came over him by degrees, 
and, despite the inevitable jibes and wit- 
ticisms it inspired, Maloney took this ban- 
ter good-naturedly. There was a certain 
new-found dignity in his seriousness, as 
well as a wholesome respect for his 
doughty fist that preventea its being car- 
ried too far, 


“Many were the conjectures among of- 
ficers and men as to what had brought 
about the transformation, and bets were 
freely made as to how long it would last. 
Some were convinced that he had ‘ got re- 
ligion,’ but the majority looked for a wo- 
man in the case. ‘ Pat's in love, that’s 
what's the matter,’ they argued. Maloney, 
himself, threw no light on the mystery. 


“The reformation, however, had been ef- 
fected at the cost of terrible effort that 
told on Maloney's health. The surgeon ex- 
plained to us that it was the lack of whisky 
to which he had been so long addicted that 
was breaking the man down; he had cut off 
the habit too suddenly. He was careful, 
though, not to advise him to drink. ‘ The 
chances are,’ he said, * that one drink would 
undo all that his abstinence has otherwise 
accomplished, and make a beast of him 
again.’ i 

* However this may be, Maloney contin- 
ued to get thinner and seemed to be wast- 
ing away. It was a long time before he 
consulted the doctor, Then he did so sheep- 
ishly, uneasily. 


“* Guess I got the malaria or something, 
Sir,’ he said. ‘Sounds sort of foolish like, 
don't it? Why, I have never been sick a 
day in my life!’ 

“*¥You're all right, my man,’ the doctor 
told him, ‘ Constitution like an ox's, lungs 
like a furnace bellows, muscles hard as 
nally. That tired feeling is because you're 
a little run down, that’s all.’ 

“Maloney, however, continued to waste 
away, and finally, despite his energetic pro- 
tests and assertions that he was all right 


having cut a swath through the demoral- | he was ordered to report sick. That set- 


ized ranks, had captured the flag. Maloney 
saw it. He unhorsed a rebel trooper with 
a prod of his bayonet and, jumping on the 
animal's back, dashed adly among the 
fiying soldiers, laying about him with his 
musket and trying to round them up. 

“ ‘Help! help!’ he yelled. ‘They've got 
the flag!’ 

* His gestures, shouts and actions brought | 
some of the men up and they stopped to | 
look behind them. Meanwhile the Colonel, 
who was fairly crying with rage and cha- | 
grin, had been alternately cursing the regi- 
ment and imploring it to stop and re-form. 
The men, who had checked their flight, 
only to find that the pursuit was not be- 
ing pressed very hard, saw a strange sight. 
Maloney, alone, yelling like an Indian and 
riding furiously, was mz:king toward the 
group that had captured the flag. Men on 
every side were firing at him. The next 
minute he was among the flag party, 
smashing right and left with the butt of 
his rifle. The Grays were now afraid to 
fire for fear of hitting their own men, but 
were running up to help them. 


“The sight electrified the Colonel, who, 
putting sprrs to bis own horse, started 
madly after Maloney. Instinctively some 
of the boys followed his example. This 
turned the tide, and the next minute that 
regiment was tumbling over itself in one 
of the grandest rushes of the war. were 
man’s dander was up, and nothing could 
have stood against them. Very soon they 
had Maloney and the Colonel with the re- 
captured flag in their midst and were fall- 
ing back before overwhelming numbers, 
but fighting like fiends and contesting 
every inch of the ground. And so they 
successfully operated their retreat to 
safety. We were shy more than a few 


brave fellows, but we kept the flag all 
right, and thereafter carried it to victory 
throughout the campaign. Far this exploit 
Maloney was slated for an officer's com- 
mission, but he never got it. 

“ This digression was to show you what 
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tle: it. In two weeks’ time he had gone all 
to pieces, and the doctor told us he wouldn't 
live a month. ‘ It’s galloping consumption,’ 
he said. 

“7 felt as sorry as though the man were 
my own brother. I had taken a liking to 
him ever since I had been in the regiment, 
aml the liking was reciprocal. Formerly, 
even when he was fighting drunk, he would 
listen to reason from me when nobody else 
could do anything with him. And I learned 
many points on soldiering from him, 

“T went to see him in the infirmary, 
thinking maybe I could do something for 
him, We chatted for a while, and then I 
asked him whether his family knew he was 
sick. 

“* Ain't got no family,” he answered. 
* Ain't had any since I was a kid. If there’s 
such a person as a nearest relative he's 
over in Ireland somewhere and wouldn't 
know me from the commissariat mule. Be- 
sides,’ he added, ‘I ain't got .nothin’ te 
leave ’em nohow.’ 

“I affected to laugh at the idea of his 
approaching end contained in the last re- 
mark, 


“ Maloney shook his head. 

“T know, and you know, Sir, that it's all 
up with me.’ 

‘He tossed about uneasily for a moment 
or two, and became very red. He evidently 
wanted to say something, and didn’t like to. 
At last he faced me squarely, and looking 
straight into mine with his frank blue eyes, 
asked: 

“* Would you do a favor for a dying 
man, Mr. Driliboy?’ 


**T1 don’t think you're in any danger of 
dying,’ I lied cheerfully, ‘but I'll be glad 
to do anything on earth for you, Maloney,’ 
—which was no lie. 

“* Will you send to Mrs. Helmsley, who 
lives on the Hodgeburg Road hard by 
Three Oaks Corner, and ask her to bring 
my baby to see me?’ 

“His baby! I was astounded. Careful 
not to betray my astonishment, however, I 
answered simply: 

“+1 will go myself.” 

“There was a long pause. It was broken 
by Maloney. : 

“ ‘Sort of phased you, Sir, to hear I got 
a baby?’ he queried. ; 

“*T wasn’t aware that you were mar- 
\rfed,’ I confessed. =» 





|' “*No more I ain't,” he went on anxious- 
4 ay, °° 


f ain't the 


some more, that is, to become its father 
by right of law.’ 

“ Again I assured him that I should be 
only too glad to do anything in my power 
for him, and he continued: 

“It's this way. I don’t know what I 
was doin’ out at Three Oaks Corner that 
day, or how I got there. I was drunk, as 
usual. Ht was evening and dark, and the 
rain was coming down in torrents. I have 
an idea that I was trying to make my 
way back into town when I kicked against 
something and went sprawling on my face. 
I hurt myself and lay there swearing aw- 
ful hard. Chances are I'd a gone to sleep, 
for my think tank was stirred up and mud- 
dy like, when I heard a wailing behind me 
that caused me to sit up. It sounded like a 
cat or a baby. Then I remembered that | 
had fallen over something. Guided by the 
sound, I crawled back and found that it 
came from a bundle under a tree. I lit a 
match under shelter of my cap and inves- 
tigated. The bundle was tied up in a coarse 
bit of sheeting, and when I untied it I saw 
it contained a half-dressed baby—such a 
mite, such a wee bit of humanity! 

“I cussed some, anc, picking the little 
one up, started around looking for the 
parents, intending to give them a tongue- 
lashing for leaving it lying around out of 
doors in such weather. 1 hunted about ior 
a long time, but no trace of a living soul 
could I find, so I started toward the town. 

“*On the way I began to think what I 
looked like, and what an object a soldier 
carrying a half-naked baby about would 
present in the town. Then I wished [ 
hadn't found it. What on earth to do with 
it, I didn’t know. All I did know was that, 
having picked it up, I couldn't do as its 
mother, had done—put it down and leave it. 
Besides, the kid was crying to break any- 
body’s heart. I tucked it under my cuut 
to keep it warm and dry, and walked on. 

“*At last I came to a house and blun- 
dered in. I was still dopey. It was a poor 
kind of a shanty, but neat and clean. A 
woman was giving two children their sup- 
per. 

“*"Tt’s lost,” ’ I said. “ Ain't it wet?” 
as I yanked the kid from under my coat and 
held it out like you'd hold out a bit o! 
delicate china you're afraid of breakin’. 

“*" My Goodness!” 
snatching the baby from me and lovking 
at me “ Lost it! I don’t wonder at it’— 
I imagined later that she meant its lat 
and clothes—‘‘ You're not fit to be trus'ed 
with a baby, you big drunken brute.” 

** Guess you're right, ma'am,” says lI. 

“*“ Where's its mother? '’ she demanded. 

“**T dunno,” I says. ‘She's around 
somewhere, I reckon." 

“*« Then you'd better leave the poor lit- 
tle thing here and hustle around and find 
her.”’ 

“*“*T will, thank ye kindly, ma'am,” 1 
says. 





“I went out and started back to town 
as fast as my legs would carry me, mighty 
glad to have got out of the scrape so c#s- 
ily and scared sober by it, for | knew 
that if any of the boys had seen me with 
the kid or heard about it, 'd a been guyed 
for everlastin’. 

“*Well, Sir, would you believe it, I 
couldn't get that baby out of my mind. I 
tried hard to forget ic, wut her little face 
—it was a girl—was before me night and 
day and everywhere. I wondered who iis 
mother was, and thought what a rank bad 
kind of a hussy she must be to abandon 


her child—and such a pretty one—in that 
way. However, I argued that it wasn’t 
none of my business, and I resolved to 


take precious good care in future to ziv« 
Three Oaks Corner and that section of the 
town where the woman I give the baby 
to would be likely to see me a pretty wide 
berth. But, blame me, if the very next 
time I got out I didn’t find myself before 
long sneakin’ about the Hodgeburg Road 
in the neighborhood of the Three Oaka, 
and, honest, Sir, I hadn't touehed a drop. 
“* Finding myself nosing around there I 
thought there’d be no harm in learnin’ what 
had become of the baby. I was rather 
curious to know, and at last screwin' up 
courage I knocked at the door of the 
shanty. The woman opened it and looked 
surprised, then she asked me to come in. 


“**T hardly expected to see you again,”’ 
she says, “thought you was too drunk to 
know where you'd left her. I'm only a poor 
widow and couldn't afford to feed another 
mouth, having two littl hungry ones to 
fill already, and if I ain’t turned her over 
to the charities people it's because I hated 
to do it, she’s such 4 sweet pretty little 
thing, and besides I ain't had time to go 
so far down town. A fine sort of father 
you are,” she went on without givin’ me 
a chance to get a word in edgeways, “to 
leave your baby here for a whole week. 
Where's her mother?” 

“*“ She ain't got none,” I blurts out. | 
was goin’ on to say that at least she wasn't 
worthy of the name, but the woman cut in 
with a “ Oh! excuse me, I'm so sorry; poor 
little thing,” and looked at me and it so 
awful sympathetic that I was too embar- 
rassed as well as too surprised to explain, 
besides I was feelin’ sorry for the baby 
myself. The little one was crowin’ at me 
from a high chair. She was dres-ed neat 
in clothes that had belonged to one of the 
widow's children when a baby, and was as 
clean as a new pin. The woman took her 
out of the chair and sat her on my arm. 
‘The baby crowed like anything, and 
grabbed at my mustache. Her little face 
lay against mine, and as it touched me I 
felt a thrill pass all over me down to the 
tips of my toes. She was the prettiest baby 
I ever saw. 

“*«" | suppose you'll pay for her week's 
keep?" says the woman. ; 
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cried the woman, | 


















the poor little thing turned over to the ten- 
der mercies of the Charities Department 
just then, when she was mzekin’ love to me 
in that way. Besides, 1 wanted time to 
think, for it had occurred to me that I had 
got myself into an unpleasant fix. If I left 
the baby on the woman's hands, now that 
she had seen me sober and knew where I 
belonged, she would surely go to the bar- 
racks in search of me, and there would be 
the deuce to pay. If I told her I'd found it 
she wouldn't believe me, and anyhew it 
would all have to be explained to the au- 
thorities, the regiment would know about 
it, and I would have the time of my life 
fightin’ those who poked fun of me. So I 
took another week to think it all over and 
arrive at some decision. 

“*" By the bye, what's her 
asked the woman as I was leavin’. 

“*** Norah,” I says. I had to let the wo- 
man remain in error for the time bein’, and 
my mother’s was the first name that came 
into my head, 


name?" 


“*** And what's your name?” 

*“*“* Maloney,” I says, thinkin’ she might 
as well know it first as last. 

“*T went away and walked about for 
hours, considerin’ my position. It needed a 
clear brain and it kept me so absorbed that 
I didn't touch a drop of liquor, and re- 
turned to barracks as sober as I had left 
it, and much more worried. 


“*T was afraid of the ridicule the busi- 
ness would bring me. It's about the only 
thing I have been afraid of in my life, and 
it made me a coward. I didn’t dare face 
the music. There was one way out of it, 
and the more I became familiar with the 
idea the better I liked it. The woman be- 
lieved me to be the child's father, why not 
let her continue to think so, and arrange 
with her to take care ef it? I carefully 
weighed the for and against of the plan. 
In the first place I asked myself: ** Patrick 
Maloney, if you was a father, is that about 
the kind of child you'd like to be the parent 
of?" I looked Norah over in my mind's 
eye and replied to myself: ‘* Yes; Sir, she's 
about all I'd like a daughter of mine at 
her age to be.’ I thought of the feelin’ she 
had caused me when she pulled my mus- 
tache and laid her little face against mine, 
and agreed it would be worth a year’s pay 
| to experience that feelin’ again. 

“*Then the question of ‘responsibility 
came up. I asked myself why 1 was alive 
and what I was good for anyway. I found 
that I'd been just a loafer in the world, 
with no aim in life, nobody to live for. I 
reasoned whether instead of bein' a low- 
down, drunken scallawag, it wasn't about 
time I put the brake on, and took advan- 
tage of the opportunity afforded to become 
a decent man and soldier. That hauntin’ 
fear of ridicule aidin’, | decided that the 
| hour for reform had struck. 

“*So I made up my mind, swore off 
liquor, and have devoted my life ever since 
to Norah, and I have never regretted it. 
She took hold of my heart and filled every 
nook and corner of it. She is my joy, my 
consolation, and my good genius. I love her 
so that when the craving for liquor has 
tempted me the hardest the thought of her 
has kept me straight. ‘‘ The money you are 
about to spend for whisky would buy Norah 
a toy,”’ I would say, and then go off and 
buy the toy. She has made it very hard for 
me to die. The thought of what will be- 
come of her when [ am gone keeps me from 
sleepin’ and nearly drives me crazy. That's 
why I make so bold as to ask you to help 
; me. It ain't for me, it’s for her, and it 
don't matter now what the boys say. I've 
been entitled to a pension for a long time, 
and if I can legally adopt her she'll be en- 
titled to it as an orphan, won't she?’ 





“T premised to take tne necessary steps 
without delay, and told the Colonel about 
it. The Colonel was deeply impressed and 
told the story to his wife. We acted in the 
matter with the greatest zeal, but Maloney 
died before the formalities could, be com- 
pleted—died with Norah in his arms and 
her cheek pressed against his. 





“The incident caused a great sensation 
when the men learned of 4t. They peti- 
tioned the Colonel te be allowed te attend 
the funeral, and the whole regiment ren- 
dered the last honors. It did more. It de- 
«cided that Norah's future was its concern, ° 
The Colonel's wife had already made ar- 
rangements to take care of the child, but 
the feeling of the men was very strong. 
They said that Norah belonged to the regi- 
ment, and that she must be brought up in 
a manner worthy of it. They started a 
fund, in which for months many ot them 
put the best part of their pay. The officers 
also contributed liberally; more liberally, { 
am afraid, than some of them could weil 
afford. Mrs. Helmsley's house became the 
Mecca of all the furlough men, to the. 
great material well-being of Mrs. Helms- 
ley. Norah and the two little Helmsleys 
soon had toys enough to stock a stere, and 
ithe candies that every week were deliy- 
‘ered there would have been sufficient to 
make a school full of children sick. The 
Norah Maloney fund insured her being | 
brought up, as the regiment desired, as a. 
lady, in a manner worthy of it, and she 
was. Not 
mained to furnish her with a handsome 
dower.” 

“And what became of her-eventually?” 
asked a member of the club, as Major 
Drillboy showed no disposition to terminate 
his story im the logical and approved man- 
ner. 

“She was a very beautiful young wo-, 
man,’’ answered the Major, ‘ and had many 
admirers in Washington, where she was 
-brought out by the Colonel's wife. Amor 
her suitors was a dashing Lieutenant s 
our regiment, wealthy and a handsome sats) 


low, who is a Captain now, and distin- 


| guished himself at San Juan, He didn't” 


win her, though, for she bestowed al-— 
on a. young naval ofticer—whi 
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Julia's Garden. 
Julia has a garden fair sdk 


At the edge 0’ town— 
Marigolds and roses rare, j 
Sweet to bind in Julia's hair 

And upon her gown. 


ome Advice Concerning 


Four-o'clocks and touch-me-not, 
Pride o’ prince's feather, 

Daisies. and forget-me-not, 

Wistful little bergamot— 
Growing all together. 


Sunday Julia walked with me 
When the sun was down; 
Very sweet and fair was she— 
Heaven must haye envied*me 

At the edge o’ town. 


What saw I of flowers fair— 
Or cared that I should see? 
No flower in all the world so rare 
As that sweet one beside me there, 
When Julia walked with me, 


Julia has a garden fair 
At the edge o' town— 
Would you see the flowers rare? 
Walk not, then, with Julia there, 
* When the sun is down. 
#®CHARLES EDWARD THOMAS in Har- 
per’s Bazar. 


The Sultan's Palace. 


From Everybody's Magazine. 

The Yildiz Palace at Constantinople is a 
@onument to fear. It is assassin proof, 
Domb-proof, earthquake-proof, fire-proof, 
microbe-proof. Architects and engineers 
are building and rebuilding incessantly. 
Some new secret retreat is always under 
way. The entire domain is surrounded by 
an immense wall, 30° feet high, and the 
choicest troops of the empire stand guard 
around it. An inner wall twelve feet thick, 
with gates of tron,-incloses the private 
residence itself. The walls of the Sultan's 
dwelling are filled with armor plate, in case 
of projectiles. It is said that a mysterious 
passage connects with ten secret bed cham- 
bers, forming an intricate labyrinth. No 
one but his body attendant knows where 
the Sultan may sleep during any particular 
night. He has eléctric lights and tele- 
phones in his own apartments, but forbids 
them in Constantinople. Telephones might 
prove handy for conspirators, and he be- 
lieves that a dynamite cartridge could be 
sent over a wire into the palace. He fears 
electric explosions, so Constantinople still 
gets along with gaslight. He hates the 
word dynamo, because it sounds like dyna- 
mite. Balloons are tabooed, lest one should 
Pause over him long enough to drop a 
chunk of explosive. Asa to the regal luxury 
of the Yildiz, that is a matter of course. 
The domain is a small world in itself. Five 
thousand people live within the outer wall, 
not counting a small army of workmen ant 
the 7,000 imperial guardsmen. There are 
shops, factories, arsenals, stables, a library, 
Touseum, picture gallery, theatre, and even 
a menagerie. The monarch loves trees, but 
he keeps their branches well lopped off, so 
that he can see to the furthermost corner 
ef his park. 


The Bathing Machine. 
From Chambers’s Journal 

Among other evolutions, Margate wit- 
nessed the birth of the bathing machine. 
Up to the middle of the eighteenth century 
bathers were carried out to sea in a cov- 
ered cart recruited from the ordinary farm- 
yard. Upon the actiwe mind of a local 
Quaker, one Benjamin Beale, there flashed 
the idea of the caravan that may be seen 
to this day in some of Keen's pictures, 
with its pendent covering of canvas, um- 
brella shaped, capable of being let down 
or drawn up at the pleasure of the modest 
bather. Sad to say, Mr. Beale, like some 
other public benefactors, lost his fortune 
in the endeavor to popularize his invention. 
He died in. extreme poverty; and a grateful 
town, beginning to prosper under the shad- 
ow of his big umbrella, provided his widow 
with a home in the Draper's Almshouses, 
where, aged ninety, she died, babbling of 
bathing machines and of man’s ingratitude. 


Sydney and Its Buildings. 
From The Cornhill. 

If any city in this world has more beau- 
tiful public buildings than those of Syd- 
mey will surely be when kindly t.me has 
mellowed their too outrageous freshness, I 
should be glad to visit that city. Not very 
far short of £500,000 was spent on .hat 
mighty fabric the Town Hall, with its 
record organ, while a greater sum is repre- 
sented by the Post Office and Lands Of- 
fice, that climb to the blue sky in an at- 
mosphere so joyous that never, even in 
the worst depression of seven years since, 
did the tower of the former tempt -ruined 
men to suicide. Such a tower, similarly 
unguarded, would, in the murkier atmos- 
phere of more crowded northern cities, put 
a premium on self-destruction. To all, 
then, that is beautiful in nature, Sydney 
adds much that is noble in architecture. 
Much sharp criticism has been mouthed by 
paid fault finders—Australian legislators do 
not work out their country’s salvation for 
amusement—of the wicked extravagance 
and flagrant jobbery of these monuments 
of prodigality, reared, so it is alleged, in 
the genial phrasing of Parliament House, 
to tantalize the black, white, and yellow 
mendicants that swarm in the alleys or 
sleep in the parks of Australia’s oldest 
capital, This reasoning is merely worthy 
of a Hottentot. For progress and poverty 
are no more separable in Australia than 
elsewhere; indeed, there are special rea- 
sons why. the climate should foster an idle- 
ness already favored by the peculiar na- 
tional interpretation of the word “ liberty,” 
which, as often as not, means the lUberty 
to stave unrestrained. And as the beg- 
gars would be there all the same, and as 
the money saved’ from public buildings 
would by no Government be devoted to 
their troubles, it seems to me that these 
magnificent buildings, the property not 
of individual capitalists, but of the new. 
born Australian nation, may, reckoned as 
& moral influence, be productive of good 
rather than harm. Sydney has_ gone 
through neither Melbourne’s “ booms” nor 
her crashes; but a more stable less In- 


* 


termittent prosperity has been her portion. 
This it-is that has imparted that-:ingular- 
ly respectable Old. World look’ to a spot 
where but a century ago the timid lyre- 
bird and drowsy “ jackass "" may from their 
nests have called the hour of dawn to the 
slumbering kangaroo and wakeful opossum. 


Italy and Plunder. 

Helen Zimmern in The Fortnightly Reyiew. 

All Italian public life has its outcome in 
Parliament.. The Deputies are the magna 
pars of all work and tnitiative and of 
every business arrangement, both legal 
and illegal. It is, therefore, to the Depu- 
ties "that these innumerable persons turn 
for employment, favors, and Government 
contracts. The public, departments are 
populated with creatures of Ministers and 
the constituents orf Deputies; posts are 
given to protégés and not in ‘return for 
true worth. Thus ignorance and mediocri- 
ty, if not absolute dishonesty, reign su- 
preme in every branch of public life. All 
tenders for supplying the army, all tenders 
and contracts for supplying the State and 
communes, are in the hands of powerful 
speculators, who keep the Deputies under 
their control, and obtain from them all 
they desire. Works are started whose true 
usefulness never existed; contracts are 
made which in the end turn out ruinous 
for the Government, and agreements are 
entered upon in which the Government ts 
always finally the loser. And yet all this 
seems a trifle when we consider that 
schools, libraries, and public offices are in 
many instances occupied by men. who are 


“rarely, mentally, on a level with their task; 


when we remember that the posts in many 
of the State departments are given, not 
earned. And this, in turn, becomes insig- 
nificant when we point out that it is well 
known in Italy that the accomplices of the 
Sardinian brigands, the Calabrian brigands, 
and the members of the Camorra and 
Mafia of Sicily and Naples are Deputies, 
Mayors, and Municipal Councilors, and 
sometimes even high Magistrates and Pre- 
fects! Now, all this strife of private in- 
terests and grasping hands presses upon 
the State in every section of its vital mani- 
festations, and consequently les-ens its 
power. The result is that this fair land of 
Italy is a plundered prey, with a price set 
upon her head by registered knaves who 
impose themselves upon the populace or 
make themselves necessary to the Gov- 
ernment. 


Increase of Postage Stamps. 
From Leslie's Weekly. 

A statement going to show the marvelous 
increase in the use of postal facilities by 
the American people is that of the Director 
of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
at Washington, just issued, in which 't 
appears that the number of postage stamps 
sent out for use during the current fiscal 
year includes 1,300,000,000 one-cent stamps, 
3,500,000,000 two-cent stamps, and %309,236,- 
000 of higher denominations. The total, in- 
cluding special-delivery ten-cent stamps, 
is 5,116,236,000, against 4,377,727,000 for the 
previous fiscal year, an increase of over 
1,500,000,000 stamps. It is not easy to 
grasp the full significance of these stu- 
pendous totals. A few calculations may 
help. According to these figures, suffi- 
cient stamps will be issued this year to sup- 
ply every man, woman, and child in the 
United States with at least sixty stamps 
each. Distributed among the population 
of the entire globe, they would supply each 
person with postage for not less than three 
letters. Placed side by side in a continu- 
ous line, the total issue would girdle the 
entire earth three times, forming a varie- 
gated ribbon around it nearly three inches 
in width. If spread out in the same man- 
ner across the United States, the stamps 
would form a paper sidewalk from New 
York to 8an Francisco over three feet wide. 
Pasted into a stamp collector's book of 
the conventional size, the issue for the year 
would fill 500,000 volumes, which, placed 
one upon another, would form a solid col- 
umn over twenty-five miles high. If it is 
true, as Edward Everett Hale says, that 
the United States postal system is the 
greatest of popular educators, these figures 
will serve to show the extent of Uncle 
Sam's present service as a school teacher 


George IV.’s Romance. 
From The Nineteenth Century. 

The year 1811, it will be remembered, 
was the first of the regency. Nine years 
later the Prince ascended the throne as 
George IV.; and soon after occurred his ill- 
advised attempt to get rid of his Queen 
by a bill of divorce. When accused of 
misconduct Caroline is reported to have 
miade the retort that if she ever had com- 
mitted adultery, it was with nobody else 
than Mrs. Fitzherbert's husband. George 
IV., as we know, was gathered to his 
fathers in 1830. During his last illness 
Mrs, Fitzherbert wrote what Lord Stourton 
tells us was “an affecting tender of any 
services she could render him”; but, al- 
though she heard from a_ trustworthy 
source that the King seized her letter with 
eagerness and immediately placed it under 
his pillow, no answer was ever returned. 
Nearly half a century afterward Lord 
Albemarle first gave publicity to the fol- 
lowing curious and romantic story, which 
was told to him by the present Earl Fortes- 
cue, husband of the daughter of the Hon. 
Mrs. Dawson Damer, Mrs. Fitzherbert's 
adopted child. In the early days of their 
married life the Prince had presented Mrs. 
Fitzherbert with a large diamond. This 
jewel she had had divided into two halves, 
and each half converted into a transparent 
plate to cover a small miniature. Behind 
the one was the Prince’s portrait, which 
she reserved for herself, and .behind the 
other her own miniature, which sne gave to 
him, and which, on thetr final separation, 
was not returned to her. When on his 
deathbed, twenty-seven years afterward, 
the King requested that he might be buried 
in the night clothes which he was then 
wearing. Lord Albemarle’s story goes on: 

“Almost immediately after he breathed 
his last, the Duke of Wellington, his ex- 
ecutor, arrived at Windsor Castle and was 
shown into the room in which the Iting 
lay. Left alone with the lifeless form of 
his late sovereign, the Duke approached 
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‘the bed, and then discovered - round. the 
King's “neck a very dirty and much worn 
piece of black ribbon. This the Duke, as 
he afterward acknowledged, was seized 
-with an irrepressible desire to draw out. 
When he had done so he found attached to 
it the jeweled miniature of Mrs. Fitzher- 
bert, which sufficiently accounted for the 
strange order given by the King about his 
burial,”’ i ' 

He therefore carried to his grave the 
image of her who was perhaps, as Lord 
Albemarle remarks, the only woman whom 
he had: respected as well as loved. There 
is an interesting little pendant to this story. 
‘When the Duke related the incident to 
Mrs. Damer, as-he sat by her one’ day at 
dinner, “he actually. blushed with the 
most amazing confusion for having been 
guilty of yielding to an impulse plus fort 
que tui,” 


Race Horse Transportation. 
From The Empire Review. 

In olden days, not long before Teddington 
won, the task of getting horses from their 
training ‘grounds to Epsom was a very 
serious business. Before Lord George Ben- 
tinck had his horse van constructed, all 
race horses—to be strictly correct, nearly 
all--had to go by road, :nd were walked 
from place to place at the rate of about 
twenty miles a day. When the first horse 
van was used it is difficult to say. Col. 
O’ Kelly's famous horse Eclipse, which died 
at Canons, on the Edgware Road, in 1789, 
at the age of twenty-five years, is said to 
have been conyeyed thither in a van. In 
the early part of the last century there 
lived at Red Marley, near Ledbury, a Mr. 
Terrett, a noted cattle breeder, and he 
had been accustomed to send fat bullocks 
to the Smithfield show by van, ar.d when 
his horse Sovereign had to go to New- 
market for the Two Thousand Guineas in 
1816 Doe, who trained him, suggested that 
a bullock van should be put on. springs 
for the conveyance of the horse, which 
was done. In his life Sir William Gregory 
writes that Lord George Bentinck “ was 
the first man who ever put a race horse 
into a van, and when the blacklegs at 
Doncaster thought his famous horse Elis 
was safe on the Sussex downs, and were 
betting against him as if he were dead, he 
was trotting in his van to Doncaster to 
win the St. Leger in a canter two days 
afterward.” 

Before trains and vans were invented, 
however, there was no little risk in taking 
the favorite for a great race about the 
country. Chiffney’s Priam, the winner of 
the Derby of 1830, and four other horses 
left Newmarket on the Friday week be- 
fore the race at 4 o’clock in the morning, 
and on the evening of the first day reached 
Newport, in Essex, a distance of twenty- 
one miles, staying the night at an inn kept 
by Mrs, Belcham, whose gooseberry pies 
enjoyed a reputation which extended be- 
yond the county boundaries, The second 
day found the horses at the Sun and 
Whalebone, on Harlow Common, a sport- 
ing house even in the days of long ago; 
London was reached on the third day, when 
the horse was visited in some stables near 
Sloane Street by some of the prominent 
racing men of the day; then he proceeded 
to Mickleham, and thence-to Epsom. At 
the present day a race horse travels com- 
fortably in his box. 


Bestowals. 
Dear, I would be to you the breath of balm 
That sighs from folded blossoms, wet with 
dew; 
The day's first dawn-ray I would be to 
you— 
The starlight’s cheery gleam, 
light’s calm; 
I would be as a pillow to your cheek, 
When toil is done, and care hath ceased to 
grieve; 
I would be the dear dream your soul doth 
seek, 
The dream whose joy no waking hour can 
give. 


the moon- 


When strength is ebbing and the road is 
long 

I would be the firm staff, 
hand; 

A pillar of cloud in a sun-beaten land, 

A pillar of fire, where night's black shad- 
ows throng. 

Last, at Death's threshold, 
ful—Nay! 

What need to tell that which heart's truth 
hath shown? 

Is not all said, belovéd, when I say 

*T love you,” being woman, and your’'own? 

—~MADELINE 8. BRIDGES in The Wo- 
man's Home Companion. 


within your 


tender, faith- 


An African Headdress. 


From The Geographical Journal. 

The Mashikolumwe are as savage a tribe 
and as far removed from any form of civil- 
ization as can be found in Central Africa. 
Probably justly they have a reputation for 
treachery. Though the women wear as 
much, if not more, clothing than is custom- 
ary in Central Africa, the men in nearly all 
cases go absolutely naked. Every man 
carries a bundle of long-handled barbed as- 
segais. Nearly every man has dressed, or, 
to describe it more accurately, forced, his 
hair-‘and scalp into the knob or spike which 
is peculiar to this tribe. Many wear the 
full headdress, which looks like a long, 
straight, and flexible wand starting from 
the back of the head. One of these head- 
dresses I measured and found it to be 45 
inches long, measuring from the skin of the 
head upward. The headdress is made of 
hair and grease, with a finely shaved piece 
of sable, antelope’s horn inside to stiffen it. 
In making it the skin of the head is drawn 
back until a mass of flesh and skin pro- 
trudes two or three inches from the back of 
the head. This causes great pain at first; 
one whom we asked replied, ‘‘ We bear the 
pain because of the beautiful result.’”’ On 
this artificially made base of soft flesh is 
built an upright cone, gradually tapering to 
less than one inch in diameter, and pro- 
longed to at least three feet in height. The 
straight upright piece is quite flexible, and 
waves in the wind. The. completed. head- 
dress takes about three years. to make, and 
the happy possessor of a forty-five-inch 


- spike attached to his scalp takes: great care 
of it, When he sleeps in a hut, the flexible 
end is tied. by a string to the roof; when 
sleeping in the open, a long-handled asse- 
gai is stuck firmly in the ground at the 
man’s feet, and the end of the headdress is 
tied by a long string to the shaft of the as- 
segai, so keeping it off the ground. In 
spite of the time and trouble taken to make 
‘these headdresses, some of the men offered 
to cut them off and sell them for 4. few 
yards of calico. I had hoped to buy some 
on our return journey, but unfortunately, 
passed south just west of the Mashikolum- 
we country, and saw no moré of this pe- 
cullar headdress. Though not tall, the 
Mashikolumwe are well made and active, 
and, judging. by some who followed me 
when hunting on horseback, good runners. 


The Third Person. 


Now, these are the words her husband 
said: 
“Oh, yes, your gown’'s all right, 
But you know you never look well in red, 
; And the thing's too gay and bright.” 
“You light the room like a rose abloom 
With its hundred leaves astir— 
A-rose too fair for a clown to wear,” 
Said the Tertium Quid to her. 
these are the words her husband 
said: 
“Good Lord, you women are wise! 
You nav raced and chased till you look 
half dead 
And have circles beneath your eyes.” 
“ To-night your smile is as faint the while 
As a star in the mist's dim blur. 
You're tired, [ know, but you're loveliest 
so,” 
Said the Tertium Quid to her. 


Now 


Now these are the words her husband 
said: 
“ He'll pay for it, every cent! 
But why should she choose that man in- 
stead ?- 
She ought to have been content!" 
“Oh, women are dear and women 
queer 
And are bought with a coin forbid; 
And their husbands may grow wise some 
day,” 
Reflected the Tertium Quid. 
-McCREA PICKERING in The Smart | et, 


are 


The Swan Never Sings. 
From The Gentleman's Magazine. 

A vulgar error means merely a widespread 
error, such as even the most refined may 
easily share, and do sometimes. share, 
maybe yielding a little to their taste, in 
spite of their better knowledge. The belief 
that the swan sings herself to death is 
one of these widespread errors which poets 
and their next of intellectual kin are loath 
to forego—nay, do their best to keep alive. 
Tennyson, for instance, speaks of the death 
song of the swan. So, too, does Phineas 
Fletcher, who in the days of Charles [. 
penned an allegorical poem called ‘“ The 
Purple Island,’ wherein he sings: 


“The beech shail yield a cool safe canopy 
While down I sit and chant to the echoing 
wood. 

Ah! singing might I live, and singing die! 
So by fair Thames or silver Medway's 
flood, 

The dying swan, 
pierce, 

In music-strains breathes out her life and 

verse; 
singing her own dirge, 
watery hearse." 


But truly the difficulty Is to name a poet 
who does not, so to speak, sing this self- 
same song. You*may find it in Byron, 
Campbell, Wordsworth, Pope, Dryden, 
Thomson, Milton, Shakespeare, Spenser, 
and Horace; and I know of only one writer 
who takes the trouble to tell us that this 
is all moonshine; and that writer's name 
is Pliny, who in plain prose says that he 
had seen swans die, but never heard them 
sing. 


when years her temples 


And, dies on her 


Investment and Speculation. 
From The Cornhill. 

When any one is buying a coat, or a fish- 
ing rod, or a rose tree, or laying down a 
cellar, or setting up a library, either he 
knows what he wants, where to get it, and 
what to pay for it, or else he takes earnest 
counsel with his friends and with the most 
trustworthy professional advisers that he 
ean find, and uses all the wits that he and 
others can bring to bear on the subject in 
order to make sure that his purchase is 
prudently conducted. He .attends sales, 
rummages in shops, and discusses the mat- 
ter in his club until he and it are voted a 
nuisance. If only half as much time and 
trouble were devoted to the careful selec- 
tion of investments there would be fewer 
bad companies, unscrupulous promoters, 
and ornamental Directors, the world would 
be very much richer, and its riches would 
show less tendency to gravitate into ques- 
tionable hands. 


War and the English Grocers. 
From The National Review. 

If war breaks out with France and Rus- 
sia it is certain that history will repeat 
itself and that the battle for empire will 
be fought out in or near the Mediterranean 
by the British Mediterranean fleet: For 
there we are weak and they are strong. 
That fleet is to-day the visible effective 
force on which rest all our national in- 
stitutions, from our ancient monarchy to 
our modern poor law. On that fleet de- 
pend the contents of the windows of our 
grocers’ shops. Corn four from New York, 
tinned salmon from Victoria, B. C.; wheat 
from Adelaide, jams from the Cape, tea 
from Ceylon, bacon from Montreal, are 
displayed in the myrtad shops of the king- 
dom only because Admiral Fisher's fleet-— 
anchored at Tetuan as I write—is unde- 
feated. The grocers of England and their 
customers never looked upon those: all- 
too-few far distant ships raised by the 
forceful will of their commander to a pitch 
of efficiency never reached before. At 
Ascot, the gay throng efijoying their 
strawberries and listentng to the Hun- 
garian Band between the races, depend 
for their enjoyment not only on the effi- 

{ ciency. but the sufficiency of the Mediter- 

















Soon after the first whisper 
of disaster to the Mediterranean fleet the 
gay throngs at Ascot or Goodwood would 
be confronted with a revolutionary crowd 
erying for bread and an inglorious peace. 
Famine prices would prevail within a fort- 


ranean fleet. 


night of defeat. And yet contentedly we 
court, almost invite, defeat. We present 
to the French and Russians a temptation 
almost irresistible in the weakness and 
deficiencies of our main fighting fleet—and 
this while we waste £380,000,000 on six army 
corps that cannot leave England unless 
the navy is supreme, and need not if it is. 
Every million spent on the army above 
£24,000,000 is 2 million taken from the navy. 


The Passing of Tragedy. 
What form goes there, 
Across the square? 
1 know it without coaching, 
That doleful mien. 
The Tragic Queen! 
Oh, heaven! she is approaching. 


That stalking tread, 
That bridled head, 
Those eyes so mad, yet steady! 
Hide, hide, Pierrette! 
We'll fool her yet— 
She knows too much already. 


“She ought to be 
In custody.” 
(She ought to be in Hades!) 
“Or far away 
In Mandalay, 
In some Home for Old Ladies.”’ 
Once safe and sound 
And outward bound 
Upon the wide Atlantic, 
One handkerchief 
Would hold my grief. 
Her presence drives me frantic. 


Quick Pierrette, quick! 
And let her stick 
Her card beneath the door. 
For,. once inside— 
Ah, she would hide 
Her enmity no more, 


O shape of fear, 
Approach not near 
My unassuming doorway! 
You have no right 
In here to-night; 
Some alleyway is your way. 


Old Tragic Muse, 
I hate your views 
Of love and wine and woman. 
But Comedy 
Shall play with me 
As long as hearts are human. 


Away, avaunt, 
Misfortune’s aunt! 
Seek younger loves than mine. 
I have a date 
To dine at eight 
With Comedy and wine. 


There, love, at last 
The shadow’s past. 
Thank God, we shall escape her! 
Now, never mind, 
Puli Jown the blind, 
And light the festal taper! 
—BLISS CARMAN in The Smart Set. 


Fighting the Nile Sudd. 
From Pearson's Magazine. 

There are difficulties and dangers in tear- 
ing a passage through the dense masses of 
floating vegetation which periodically ob- 
struct the Nile, making navigation impos- 
sible. A free waterway has now been 
opened up-the Nile as far as Uganda. In all 





fourteen blocks of the sudd, as the drifting | 


marshes are called, have been removed, the 
total length of the river cleared being 83 
miles. ‘The actual work was done by some 
750 Soudanese prisoners under the direct or- 
ders of two young officers of the British 
Royal Navy. The following is an extract 
from a journal kept by one of them: 

“ Now, as to how we do it, On arriving 
at a block we tie up the steamer, and set 
everything on fire, then cut down all the 


dead papyrus, which is on the sudd, until |, 


it soon looks like a very rough field. Then 
this field is dug into small sections four or 
five yards square; the trenches are dug to 
about two feet under water, the sudd itself 
being one, two, or three feet above water, 
and from six to ten underneath. Next we 
put pieces of wood around our section (cut 
up telegraph poles,) fix a wire hawser 
round the section, shoved well down in the 
trenches and behind the posts, and bring 


| 
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| charges. 
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prices. Telegraphy, by disseminating such 
information broadcast, put an end to this 
monopoly. While all this competition neces- 
sarily resulted in the lowering of rates on 
shipping and on produce, expenses in Lon- 
don were increasing by leaps and bounds. 
Heavy taxation, the high price of labor, 
(owing to the dock strike,) all added their 
quota to the difficulties under which Lon- 
don labored. Foreign bounty-fed‘ ware- 
houses brought about further reductions in 
Moreover, the constantly increas- 
ing size of steamers added fresh difficul- 
ties. The Thames, peculiarly liable to silt 
at her mouth, required deep dredging. The 
river authorities being too numerous, and 
lacking in concentration, have barely kept 


| up with the times, and London is now face 


to face with the need of heavy expenditure, 
estimated at two millions sterling, for this 
item alone, 

Opinions of a Gorman Field M-+rshal. 

From The Contemporary Review. 

Count Blumenthal, the old soldier, once 
launched on the topic nearest his heart, 
gave frank expression to his views. 

“You cannot produce soldiers by cram- 
ming alone; you can only nurture, up to a 


| certain point. by means of systematic in- 


struction, what is innate in a man in the 
way of military instinct, character, and ca- 
pacity for independent judgment. There is 
too much book learning and book writing 


| nowadays. Our military men are far too 


Literary success does 
capacity to lead 


ready with their pen. 
not necessarily imply the 


|} an army 


‘ Moltke’s greatest achievement was that 
he made it humanly possible to lead large 
armies, such as Napoleon raised without 
having the machinery for controlling them. 
Hence his disasters. This machinery Moltke 
ereated. He created an organization which 
worked so perfectly and independently that 


| such things as orders from the supreme 
' command were very rare in our wars—only 


general instructions were needed. Thus, in 
our invasion of France in 1870, Moltke sent 
us werd that the King wanted the left wing 
of our army to advance on the south side 
of Strasburg. I replied that this would be a 
mistake, and that I could only carry out 


| such an order if positively commanded to 


| consequent military disaster, 


do so. Moltke sent Gen. Von Verdy to talk 
the matter over, and my view prevailed, 
‘To-day the danger of a false move, and 
is very much 
increased, The telegraph is in so much 
more general use that one person might 
well be tempted to want to control every- 
thing himself. This would tend to elimi- 
nate that play of independent judgment in 
the chief of a staff which has worked so 
successfully in the past. But it is not 


| given to anybody to overlook and direct 
| everything!” 





the two ends on the steamer. The steamer | 


then backs astern, and eventually pulls out 
the section, which floats away down 
stream. The wire is got on board again, the 
poles are recovered, and the steamer pro- 
ceeds for gnother section. The force and 
jerk which the steamer brings on the wire 
severs the roots of the section underneath 
from the others—or at least sometimes 
does! that's the idea.” 





London: A Seaport. 
From The Monthly Review. 

Although situate sixty miles from the 
open sea, London has been from early ages 
the principal seaport of the United King- 
dom, in late years becoming one of the 
greatest centres of commerce the world has 
ever known. The great river which serves 
her, some 250 miles in length, is navigable 
by barges for about 200 miles, and by an 
elaborate system of connecting canals 
maintains free communication for water- 
borne traffic with most of the interior 
counties of Great Britain. Of late years, 
however, many causes have operated to 
lower her pride of place. The construction 
of the Suez Canal in 1865 struck a heavy 
blow at her supremacy. Formerly the bulk 
of Eastern produce was carried in British 
ships to London by the old Cape route, but 
after the construction of that canal for- 
eign ships began to compete seriously with 
British for the carriage of Eastern goods; 
and Continental nations saw and seized 
their opportunity.. The seaports of Havre, 
Antwerp, Ghent, and Hamburg were devel- 
oped and increased at the expense of Lon- 
don, ani became her most active competi- 
° tors. Im Great Britain, Liverpool, South- 
ampton,* Hull, « 
were developed and increased. In the same 
year the ot wy of 





, @nd other ports: 


The End of a National Church. 
Sir Walter Besant in Fg North American Re- 
view 

The Church of England is now entering 
anew upon an acute form of that contro- 
versy—so acute that, if it is followed up, 
the Church wilP undoubtedly be rent in 
twain and the National Church will cease 
to exist. There are already within its 
divided fold two well-formed camps: the 
one containing those who want no priest 
and will acknowledge no priestly preten- 
sions; the other, those who find rest in the 
shelter of authority, accepting, as the price 
to be paid, the domination of the priest 
over their lives, their thoughts, their rea- 
son, their sense, and their philosophy. Be- 
fore disestablishment actually takes place 
there will bé mountains of literature to be 
read; there will be a flood of talk. But 
the most effective arguments will be those 
which show how, in the United States, not 
to speak of our great colonies, religion 
takes no harm where there is no Estab- 
lished Church. Some of us will regret the 
loss of an institution venerable and beau- 
tiful; glorious for the saints and divines, 
the martyrs and confessors, the scholars 
and teachers, who have adorned its history. 
But we shall let it go in full confidence 
that, as in America, so here, religion does 
not need a national creed. 


Rousseau and the Impostor. 
From The Westminster Review. 

The famous Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
though not a strong moral character, pos- 
sessed in an eminent degree the virtue of a 
broad human sympathy. It was, indeed, 
probably the consciousness of his own 
weaknesses that made him Be prmenieis 
toward others. An anecdote Is related of. 
him which places this virtue of his in a 
strong light. On one occasion he had com- 
posed an opera, which was performed be- 
fore the King, Louls XV., and met with 
the royal approval. The King sent for him,s 
and if he had put in an appearance he 
would probably have obtained a pension. 
He was, however, of a retiring disposition, 
and could not bring himself to face the 
Court. To his friends he gave as a reason 
his republican opinions, but his real reason 
was his shyness. Accordingly he fled from 
the Court and sought the privacy of a 
country inn. While he was there a man 


.came in, who began telling the company 


that he was the celebrated Rousseau, and 
proceeded to give an account of the opera, 


which he said had been performed before j. 


the King with great success, Most men in 
Rousseau’s position would have felt nothing 
but contempt for the impostor, but this ex- 
traordinary man felt only pity and shame. 
“TI trembled and blushed so,’’ he tells us in 
his ‘“ Confessions,”- “‘for fear the man 
should be found out, that it might have 
been thought that I was the impostor.” He 
was afraid that somebody might come in 
who knew him and expose the pretender. 
At last he could bear it no longer and 
slipped out unobserved. Very few people 
would treat an impostor like that. 


Domestication of the Zebra. 









and Uganda Protectorates, there is an ih- 
teresting note by R. J) Stordy on the do- 
Mr, Stordy be« 


28, 1901. 











tomed to the sight and presence of man 
and of horses and mules. A second genera- 
tion would probably be more tractable 
thar. the first, and Mr. Stordy believes that 
the experiment, although costly at first, 
would have most valuable results. 


Song of the 13-Inch. 
I come of a fighting race. 
You should see my family tree, 
With never a break when you come to trace 
From ** Mons Meg’ down to me— 
From old “Mons Meg with his hoop- 
bound side, 
That shook to his bombarde song, 
When he said to the foemen at Norham, 
* Bide— 
To me, with my well-wrought, 
hide, 
And my belly lean and long.” 


toughened 


I grin with the grin of death 
That spins from my iron lips— 
Bluff joy, with a roar of my 
breath, 
To bite at the steel-clad ships— 
To bite at the ships in the lust of blood, 
As I whip them over the sea, 
And fence them in with the spouting scud, 
And scatter them over the littered flood, 
Till they dip their rags to me. 


pregnant 





I hunger—ere yet I teach— 
Feed me not of the loam— 
I feed to the snap of the locking breech 
That slides the greased shell home. 
That slides it home—f®en, in mad desire, 
I speed it far and true, 
While my mouth is ringed with the drip- 
ping fire, 
And the crumbling cities feel my ire, 
As 1 search them through and through. 


I come of a fighting stock. 
On the word of my father Thor! 
‘Tis well for my friends—but the foes that 
mock, 
I whelm in the throes of war— 
I whelm in the threes of war, and they fall, 
Fleets and cities and men. 
Yet my time may come—let it be a call, 
To the wildest, wickedest fight of all, 
Far out, beyond all ken! 


— 


Shivered, crippled, and spent, 
Twain on a hopeless sea, 
Dying, each firm in a fell intent, 
Grim, set on victory— 
Grim, set, to the end. In the waning light 
As the last, last daylight dies, 
The flare of the holocaust’s awful blight, 
Or the cold, gray water's gulping night, 
And—the clean-swept billow’s rise. 


I come of a fighting race. 
You should see my family tree. 
With never a treak when you come to trace 
From “ Mons Meg" down to me— 
From old ‘‘Mons Meg” with his hoop- 
bound side, 
That shook to his bombarde song. 
When he said to the foemen at Norham. 
* Bide— 
Te me, with my well-wrought, 
hide, 
And my belly lean and long.” 
—J. H. BATES, JR., in Collier's 


toughened 


Weekly. 





Legal Remuneration. 
From The Nineteenth Century. 

The mode of legal remuneration has al- 
ways been the real stumbling-block in the 
way of solid reform. It need not be, if 
lawyers will condescend to deal with the 
matter upon a common commercial basis. 
Ever since they got the upper. hand in this 
country, the length of the proceedings has 
unfortunately been the chief test in our 
system. A disadvantageous and mischiev- 
ous plan! Why, indeed, the length and not 
the subject of dispute? The principle is im- 
politic and unsound at the bottom; it is 
the cause of the present unhealthy condi- 
tion of affairs. Added to this, we get a 
procedure that unwisely offers to the weak 
and unscrupulous all kinds of excuses of a 
plausible nature for increasing the number 
of and prolonging attendances, multiplying 
documents and copies and stretching out 
the contents. Time and money are wasted 
on work that is useless; expedition is lost 
sight of, and in this manner attention is 
diverted from the actual question in dis- 
pute. The revenue authorities, as a con- 
sequence, have been drawn into the mistake 
of setting the court fees on a similar illus- 
ory footing. The engineer, the architect, 
the auctioneer, the estate agent, are paid 
according to the value of the matter they 
have to deal with. So also the remunera- 
tion of the lawyer should be tested by the 
nature of the task to be done, and not the 
length to which he may be able to extend 
it. Given the simplified practice, there 
should be a carefully prepared sliding scale 
of costs regulated strictly by the amount in 
dispute, and in certain cases by the diffi- 
culty of the question at issue. This will 
encourage zealous assiduity and good work 
in the true direction. There are reasons 
equally cogent in favor of providing re- 
muneration upon a similar basis when a 
solicitor settles an action. Under the pres- 
ent scale, if he exercise the great skill 
required to do this, he is often at a loss. 


Sydney Smith and the Tarts. 
From The Cornhill. 

Ldo not know, whether Sydney Smith was 
*cocksure,”” or even sure, about every- 
thing, but certain I am that almost every- 
thing was a matter for a jeu de mots with 
him. Nothing escaped him, and I am in- 
clined to wonder whether, in this more 
nervous age, such constant fireworks 
would not be found a little trying. We 


‘knew him well, and’ I remember on one 


occasion, in February or March, he was 
in’ residence as Canon of St. Paul's, and 
came to dinner. Some rhubarb tart was 
offered him. ‘‘ What's this?” “‘ Rhubarb 
tart, Sir.” ‘Rhubarb! A very good thing, 
a very good thing, and here,” as the pow- 
dered was presented, ‘is the mag- 
nesia."* Jest was trivial enough, and 
yet it remains, with the mariner in which 
it ‘was yp ‘present to my mind after 
“nearly 








‘the lapse of! three-quarters of a 


‘century, 0 
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hospitable detached arctic portions, 954,000 
square miles are for all practical purposes 
entirely unknown. 

Most of this unknown area is distributed 
in the western half of the Dominion in 
impenetrated blocks of from 25,000 to 100,- 
000 square miles—that is, areas as large as 
the States of Ohio, Kansas, or New Enge- 
land are yet a secret to white man. 


From an Age of lak. 
Of all the ages ever known, 
Qf Brass or Bronze, of Brick or Stone, 
The blackest and the worst, I think, 
Is this pestiferous Age of Ink. 

In volumes vast the torrent pours, 
Volume on velume blocks our doors; 
its bosom broadening as it flows 
With verses canned and potted prose, 
Though all would dam it—and some do, — 
The Deluge still is aprés nous. 

Lured to the brink women and men 
A moment pause—then dip a pen. 

. * * . . . > 

“And you!" [I hear some scribbler says; 
Oh, yes, I'm there,—exhibit A. 

But one must live, small is my store; 

A wolf stands darkening the door: 

He must be driven to his den, 

And so [ prod him with my pen. 

When children for new grammars cry 

Can parents stand unheeding by? 

Ah no; the verb-starved babe I kiss, 

Then dash off verses much like this. 

If like this, too, my special pride, 

A round-trip ticket I provide, 

That if none else the moral see, 

It will at least come home to me. 

Ner is it needed to proclaim 

On the envelope street and name 

To which the verse, in mentioned days 

May be returned with thanks—and praisq 

Though Homer's home be still in doubt, 

My sins and songs soon find me out, 

And with a promptness none can guess 

Turn up, and at the right address. 

If one did not, I fear I should 

Doubt much that it or I was good. 

—CHARLES HENRY WEBB in The At- 
lantic. 


Z The Art of Starting. 
From Pearson's Magazine. 

Skillful starting, like most instances of 
physical prowess, is a matter partly of 
natural aptitude, partly, in a foot-race, of 
cultivation. Men differ in what may be 
called personal errer; in the duration of the 
interval between the act of will and the 
translation of it into action. Some men 
have to aim further in front of a driven 
pertridge than others because it takes 
them longer to pull their triggers. Simitar- 
ly, one runner takes longer than another 
to set his limbs in motion; both bear the 
bang of the pistol at the same moment, 
but the one actually moves his legs, or 
jumps into his stride, appreciably the soon- 
er. And personal error, in this sense, ts 
found to vary from day to day in the same 
man, being distinctly more pronounced 
when he is stale or jaded than when he 
is fresh and fit. 

No amount of cultivation will altegether 
remove this personal difference between 
individuals; but each may reduce his own 
error to his own minimum by continued 
practice of a right method. By an inces- 
Sant repetition an action becomes go habi- 
tual that it is dowe without conscious voli- 
tion. The feet of an expert dancer thread 
of themselves the complicated steps of a 
jig or hornpipe; and in a similar way a 
sprinter’s limbs after due practice seem to 
start of their own accord at the sound of 
the pistol, the muscles of his legs seem te 
hear the bang direct. ‘ 

An expert starter when in position on 
the mark, or when “ set’ as it is called, 
is in a concentrated, strained state from 
which the detonation releases him automati- 
cally; his highly educated muscles fal! at 
once into the requisite actions, and knowing 
they will do so he can fix his whole atten- 
tien upen reaching the tape. He will arrive 
there al! the more quickly for having but 
one idea to govern his body 


Medal fer Merit. 
Labouchere in The London Truth. 

During the early stages of the war in 
South Africa many officers were employed 
in different parts of the world buying and 
judging horses and mules and shipping 
them to South Africa. I am curious to 
know what view the War Office will take 
of their claims to war medals. Surely they 
have been as closely. connected with the 
operations in Seuth Africa as militiamen 
who have garrisoned the Mediterranean 
ports or the Channel Islands? An officer 
who was engaged for some months in ship- 
ping off mules from a certain foreign port 
remarks that he suffered severely by this 
arduous service, having been three times 
kicked, once badly, @nd having suffered 
severe discomfort from long hours and had 
weather. His staff suffered much from 
sickness, enteric having broken out owing 
to the insanitary state of the mule Tines, 
and one man died, while a good many men 
were seriously injured by kicks. “ I think,”’ 
says the officer, “ that 1 and my muleteers 
have done as much to earn a medal as any 
of the militiamen referred to in your para- 
graph.” So do I. 


Basuto Sayings. 
From Chambers’s Journal. 

The Basutos are addicted to metaphor, 
anc their metaphorical sayings are numer- 
ous and interesting. The following are a 
few in common use, and are given as speci- 
mens: “Men may meet, but mountains 
never’; “Do not prick an enemy whh a 
two-pointed needle, as that hurts yourself 
quite as much as it does him"; “A mother 
is like the cow which sustains the family 
in time of drought "'; “One hand washes 
another’; “A sitting hen never gets fat,” 
an answer to our “rolling stone” aphor- 
ism, When all is quiet in the land they 
say, “We are sitting down building 
Another saying is, “A man who 
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Ten months before the gen- 
eral elections in Belgium the 
campaign has already begun. 
This is quite unprecedented, 
but its causes lie in an at- 
tempt*to unite the various factions of 
the Opposition against the Govern- 
ment, which for many years has been 
playing into the hands of the Clerical Party 
in such a way that the communal schools 
are in the hands of Roman Catholics, who 
receive revenues from both Church and 
State. In the meantime, an object lesson 
is offered to Denmark, Holland, if not to 
France, by the way the Liberal Party and 
the Socialists, through a series of mutual 
compromises, have become united, The 
main point on which the Opposition is unit- 
ed is the question of electoral reform on 
the basis of univeggal suffrage with pro- 
portional representation for minorities. 
When the first attempt was made to unite 
the Liberals and Socialists, the latter de- 
manded the extension of the franchise to 
women, but the Liberals replied by saying: 
“Let us first assure the equality of man.” 
And so finally an agreement was reached 
which is considered as securing without 
any possible doubt the return of the Lib- 
erals to power. 

By way of showing how strong the bond 
of union now is, it is only necessary to 
cite a passage from a recent declaration 
made by the Radical leader, M. Féron, at 
a recent meeting of tne delegates of the 
Opposition factions, which received he 
applause of all Liberals, Socialists, and 
other anti-Clericals present. He said: ‘“ The 
Liberal Party has resolved to unite with 
the Socialists in throwing full light pbe- 
fore Parliament and the country upon the 
fraud which enables the Clerical Party to 
crush the middle civic classes in towns 
and industrial centres and places in an 
unfair minority the bulk of the working 
classes. No one doubts but that the coun~ 
try will join its voice to that of the Oppo- 
sition and make known its will with clear- 
ness and precision. We make no appeat 
tu violence. The platform, the press, public 
meetings, and similar means will do more 
than mere force toward convincing that 
small fraction of the middle classes who 
still hesitate in following us. It is chiefly 
indispensable to neutralize that system of 
parliameptary obstruction by which our 
opponents attempt to stifle discussion on 
these reforms. The masses have obtained 
the right of electing their representatives 
in vain if those who defend the cause of 
democracy appear to doubt the power vest- 
ed in them by virtue of their parliamentary 
mandate and take refuge in a system of 
mere obstruction by which the Clericals 
alone profit. It-is in Parliament, in the 
first place, that the voice of Deputies and 
Senators must make itself heard; it is this 
which will most surely penetrate the re- 
motest villages and bring home to the 
minds of al! the iniquity of the régime 
which we are striving to abolish.” 


A Political 
Revolution 
in Belgium. 


— on 
An inclosure has been 
erected in the park at 
Vincennes, where part of 
the Paris Exposition was 
held, in which scientists may study wild an- 
imals in surroundings resembling as nearly 
as possible their native haunts. The enter- 
price has been undertaken by the newly 
constituted Institute of Animal Psychology. 
In a sort of circus constructed, the animals 
taken from the Jardin des Plantes will be 
reviewed in succession, and their habits 
studied with a view of ascertaining their 
intellectual qualities. ‘The promoters of 
the scheme do not anticipate any very ex- 
citing revelations from the experiments on 
@ very large category of the brute crea- 
tion, but they expect to be rewarded for 
their trouble and expense by observations 
on lions, tigers, elephants, monkeys, dogs, 
and seals, and other animals which show a 
strong power of instinct, 


To Study Wild 
Animals 
In Paris. 
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The fact that the Pope 
has permitted the Roman 
Catholic Associations of 
France to seek recogni- 
tion under the recently enacted Associa- 
tions Law, has ulready been cabled to this 
country, together with the information that 
several orders had already availed them- 
selves of the privilege. The Papal letter 
was printed in the-Osservatore Romano, 
the Vatican order, in both French and 
[teNan. Its mild expression was said to 
show that it had proceeded directly from 
the Holy Puather. But all along the Asso- 
clations bil! had been severely attacked by 
the Osservatore as a measure to decathol- 
iclac France, and the Roman Curia, which 
inspired these sentiments, now discusses 
the Asvociations Law in the same spirit and 
in the same paper. This fact, says La Tri- 
bun di Roma, emphasizes the distinction 
that the readers should make between 
what emanates from the head of the 
©burch itself and what from its ill-advised, 
teinpora: Curia. 


Like the Papai letter, the article in ques- 
tlon begins with suave compliments to the 
French nation; but, unlike the letter, it 


The Vatican 
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Best Line to Cincinnati and 


then proceeds fiercely to denounce the pres- 
ent French Government, which it considers 
the instrument of.a sect—of Freemasons, 
The writer continues: ‘‘ We do not confound 
the inspirers and artificers of this odious 
law of proscription with the noble and gen- 
erous nation so jealous of its Catholic tra- 
ditions. Catholic France has nothing in 
common with the spirit of this law of per- 
secution, which she is the first bitterly to 
deplore and severely to condemn. This nefa- 
rious law is the work of a party which lives 
only in hatred to the Church, and which in 
various parts of Europe is giving opprobri- 
our proof of its rancor. Since whosoever 
denies and comLats tne Church denies and 
combats liberty, justice, and civilization, so 
this base law against which Leo XIII. pro- 
tests in his letter instinct with paternal 
affection and pastoral solicitude toward the 
persecuted—this law, a monstrous offspring 
of sinister intrigue and sectarian imposi- 
tion, is by him severely denounced as es- 
sentially liberticide, unjust, and barbarous.” 
-—eo- 

The following del 
egates have beer 
appointed to repre- 
sent learned socie- 
ties and universities at the meeting of 
learned societies to be held in Winchester, 
England, in the. third week of September 
in connection with the celebration of the 
1,000th anniversury of King Alfred the 
Great, and it will be seen, as was noted by 
the London correspondent of THe New 
York TiMes, that Harvard has no repre- 
sentative: California University, Prof. Cor- 
nelius B. Mradley; Columbia University, 
Prof. Perry; Universtry of Cornell, Prof. 
H. 8. White; University of Johns Hopkins, 
Prof. J. W. Bright, LL. D.; University of 
Michigan, Prof. Isaac Newton Demnion, 
LL. D.; University of Princeton, Prof. 
Walter A. Myalcott; University of Vir- 
ginia, Judge Lambert Tree; University of 
Wisconsin, Prof. J. Jastian; University 
of Yale, Prof. Thomas D. Seymour, 
LL. Dd.; Tufts College, the Rev. Elwin 
Hewitt Capon, D. D, LL. D., and 
the Rev. Edwin C. Bolles, D, D.; Bos- 
ton Antiquaries Society, Mr. E. D. Mead; 
the Royal Society, Sir. J. Evans, K. C. 
B., D. C. L.; the Royal Historical Society, 
Mr. Frederic Harrison, M. A., Mr. Oscar 
Browning, M. A., and Prof. Malden; the 
Royal Institution, Sir Henry Irving, LL. D.; 
Oxford University, Prof. York Powell, the 
Rev. G. Plummer, Prof. Napier, and Mr. J. 
Tracey; Cambridge University, the Vice 
Chancellor, (W. Chawner;) Durham Uni- 
versity, the Dean of Durham; University of 
Wales, Prof. A, G. Little, Prof. J. BE. Lioyd, 
and Prof. Edward Edwards; University of 
Aberdeen, W. D. Davidson, LL. D., and 
Alexander Ogston; University of Edin- 
burgh, George-Sainstbury; University of the 
Cape of Good Hope, the Rey. Dr. Marais, 
D. D.; University of Adelaide, Prof. EB. C. 
Stirling, C. M. G., M. A.; University of 
Sydney, the Right Hon. Earl Beauchamp, 
K. C. M, G.; University of Toronto, the 
President; University of McGill, Lord 
Strathcona, (or Mr. William Patterson;) La- 
val University, Professors from Paris; Uni- 
versity cf Trinity, (Toronto,) the Rev. 
Oswald Rigby; University of Victoria, (To- 
ronto,) the Rev. Nathaniel Burwash, LL. 
D., and the Rev. John Potts, D. D.; Uni- 
versity of McMaster, (Toronto,) Abraham 
L. McCrimmon; University of King’s Col- 
lege, N. 8., the Rev. W. H. 8, Cogswell, 
D. D.; Acadia University, Prof. J. F. Tufts, 
D. Cc. L.; University of New Brunswick, 
N. B., Prof. W. F. P. Stockley; University 
of Calcutta, Mr. Alexander Pedlar, F. R. 
S.; University of the Punjab, Sir William 
H. Rattigan, K. C., LL. D.; University of 
Madras, the Hon. Mr. Justice Sheppard. 
—?¢ 

The judicial delegates 
from Australia, Can- 
ada, and South Africa, 
who are now in London, are not there, as 
has been erroneously reported, for the pur- 
pose of establishing an Imperial Court of 

Appeal, but simply to agree upon a form 
for the new court, which was made possi- 
ble through the acceptance by Great Brit- 
ain of the Constitution of the Australian 
Commonwealth. There is, and was before 
the creation of the Commonwealth in the 
Pacific, a Supreme Court of Appeal. But 
it is in two parts, which are curiously dis- 
similar in origin and procedure, although 
similar in function. Appeals from the 
United Kingdom are heard by the House of 
Lords. Appeals from the other parts of the 
empire are heard by the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council, which is, as every- 
body knows, merely an advisory body of 
the sovereign in his royal and personal 
capacity, not at all similar to the Cabinet, 
which is merely a committee of Parlia- 
ment, which takes upon itself responsibil- 
ity for the sovereign’s acts before the peo- 
ple. 

But the personnel of the two parts of the 
present court Is essentially the same. One 
proposal was to unite the two parts into 
one visible body and to make the House of 
Lords the Supreme Court of the Empire, 
appointing Colonial Lords for that purpose. 
Colonial opinion, however, is said to be un- 
favorable to this idea. The Judicial Com- 
mittee is an “imperial” body. The House 
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of Lords is a provincial senate. Such is | the present moment are about 140 in num- © 


the light in which some of the colonies re- 
gard it. The fact seems to be that an Im- 
perial Parliament in the full sense of the 
term is still to be found. The Parliament 
80 called is theoretically imperial, but prac- 
tically it is for the most part merely the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom. It 
seems likely therefore that in ahy altera- 
tions which may result from the present 
conference it is the Judicial Committee, 
rather than the House of Lords, which will 
be the Supreme Court of the British Em- 
pire. Such a solution, while acceptable te 
Canada, is not looked upon so favorably 
by the new Commonwealth, for there it is 
believed that one of the objects of the es- 
tablishment of the Commonwealth, which 
was to pave the way toward a great im- 
perial federation, would thus be rendered 
naught. Australians desire a genuine rep- 
resentative Court of Appeals which shall 
take the place of the Judicial Committee. 


—o—- 


The articles appearing 

The Fashoda in Le Figaro purporting 
Incident Agcia. to be conversations with 
the late President Faure have aroused 4 
furious discussion in the Paris press over 
the Fashoda incident. In quoting from one 
of these articles in these columns it was 
shown that President Faure, according to 
the writer, never had any idea that Mar- 
chand would stay at Fashoda, but that sub- 
sequent agitation actually made him fear 
that war was almost imminent between 
England and France. The controversy hus 
waxed long and warm and almost every 
one who was connected with the Govern- 
ment at the time has expressed his opinion 
on the subject. A writer in Le Journal des 
Débats, who is said to be an ex-Minister, 
thus sums up the controversy: 


“The truth about Fashoda is, unfortu- 
nately, too simple, and requires no revelz- 
tions as to the conduct of this or chat per- 
son at a given moment. The country, or, 
rather, the successive Governments during 
a fairly long period, undertook an enter- 
prise without taking into account its im- 
portance, and consequently the means re- 
quired to carry it out. Apparent!y they 
had no suspicion of the inflexibility of the 
country against which they pitted us. They 
fancied that they were procuring us the 
means for beginning a diplomatic conversa- 
tion in an affair in which only force was in 
order. They were completely blind to the 
gravity of the enterprise. Consequently 
when things were revealed in their true 
light such was our want of preparedness 
that 60,000,000 francs or 70,000,000 francs 
had to be hastily spent in rapid measures 
of defense, the efficacy of which wa3, hup- 
pily, not tested. 


“This decision taken in one night to 
spend 70,000,000 francs without the approval 
of Parliament is by some persons repre- 
sented as an heroic act, but how could one 
more ingenuously admit the surprise and 
disorder inevitably caused by a _ policy 
which, however, had been carried on for a 
long time? A grave fault, but one shared 
by a large number of men, was committed. 
These are the facts, and it is worth while 
looking them in the face, for in the future 
the same disorder and inconsequence will 
inevitably result in the worst disasters.” 


- 
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It was stated last 
Sunday in these col- 
umns that the agree- 
ment between Servia and Russia was 
one inspired by economic rather than 
military exigency, and with the idea of 
counteracting the rapidly increasing Ger- 
manic hold on the finances and industries 
of the Balkans. It is now learned from St. 
Petersburg that the ‘Russian 
has allowed the establishment of Servian 
commercial agencies in St. Petersburg, 
Moscow, Warsaw, and Odessa, and has 
also permitted a Slav bank to be started at 
Moscow, in prder to promote commercial 
relations with the Balkan States. I[t is also 
announced that an arrangement has been 
concluded between the Russian Black Sea 
Company and the Servian-Danube Steam 
Company, and that a Russian insurance 
company has been established in Belgrade. 
It is, moreover, reported that a reduction 
of the tariff on most of the important ex- 
ports on both sides is in the programme of 
the Governments at St. Petersburg and Bel- 
grade. Added to this is news from Vienna 
that the Russian Major Gen. Schwedow 
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; structed. 


and the Director of the Black Sea Steam- | 


ship Company, M. Kentchetow, arrived in 
the Servian capital ten days ago in order to 
study the necessary commercial conditions 
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The rumor recently cabled 
to this country from Ma- 
drid that Germany was ne- 
wotiating with Spain for the right of pre- 
emption of the island of Fernando Po, in 
the 
contradicted 
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ber, are in the hands of half-breeds, Span- 
iards, Englishmen, and a few Germans. 
The trade is concentrated in the Port of 
Santa Isabel, and is carried on al L_ex- 
clusively by Spaniards and Englishmen. 
The British firms of Holt and the Ambas 
Bay Trading Company have each an estab- 
lishment at Santa Isabel, with branch of- 
fices on the coast. At present almost all 
the goods imported come either from Spain 
or from England, but an effort will at 
once be made to establish and augment a 
market for German commodities, 


a oo 


The story which came by ca- 
ble from Spain last week that 
a great battle had been fought 
in the Moroccan-Algerian hinterland be- 
tween the Moors and the French serves to 
renew interest in the Moroccan question, 
although the known facts could not possi- 
bly be made to bear out the seriousness of 
the combat as telegraphed from Cadiz. 

It will be recalled that the Sultan «° 
Morocco is a young man, who showed lit- 
tle power of administration or knowledge 
of international affairs until the death of 
his Grand Vizier, eighteen months ago. 
The latter was succeeded by Haj Mukhtar, 
who has just been sent into retirement in 
Fez, being succeeded in his turn by the man 
who is considered the greatest diplomatist 
in the empire, Kaid Mehedi el Menebhi. The 
death of the old Vizier, Ben Musa, marked 
an epoch in the history of Morocco, for 
under his tutelage the young Sultan had 
grown up, but had never exerted his au- 
thority. The French had slowly pushed 
the frontier of Algeria westward, while in 
Morocco itself no respect was paid to any 
foreigner but the French. In order to 
have a free hand, the Sultan last year set- 
tled claims pressed by the United States 
and Genmany for the murder of their citi- 
zens, but he could gain no assurance at 
that time from any of the powers that the 
status quo of bis empire would be main- 
tained against a possible French invasion. 

A little over a month ago he dispatched 
three embassies abroad--one to England, 
with the ostensible purpose of congratu- 
lating King Edward on his accession; one 
to France, and one to Germany. In Lon- 
don and in Berlin the embassies were gra- 
ciously received, and it is the belief in 
European diplomatic circles that they im- 
parted to the respective Governments the 
real plight in which the Sultan of Morocco 
finds himself, in being obliged to accept 
the actual protection of France under the 
guise of an agreement which refers simply 
to the administration of affairs in the 
hinterland. 


As to the Moorish Embassy in Paris, the 
press of that city offers slight informa- 
tion on what is really passing, although the 
other day Le Figaro, after announcing 
that the commercial concessions made to 
France were similar to those enjoyed by 
England, added that the main question 
was to ascertain by what means the nomad 
tribes which inhabited the hinterland could 
be prevented from making incursions upon 
the Algerian frontier. 
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The appearance of the embassy in Berlin 
has served draw the attention of the 
press to German interests in Morocco, and 
the National Zeitung recently declared that 
many young German merchants had estab- 
lished themselves in the cities of Fez and 
Morocco, and that German interests there 
were identical with those of other powers. 

In Consular circles, in Tangier itself, it ig 
believed that an international convention 
may result from the work of the embassies 
which will guarantee the Sultan the integ- 
rity of his State, and delimit the hinter- 
land in such a way that France shal! no 
longer be obliged to keep an army in the 
field there, while the Sultan, on his part, 
shall grant valuable commercial and indus- 
trial privileges to the three interested pow- 
ers. 


to 


A recent number of 
the Novosti of Odessa 
takes, upon what it 
declares to be trust- 
worthy although unof- 
ficial authority, a pessimistic view of the 
rapidly approaching completion of the 
Trans-Siberian Railway, the last part of 
which, between Nikolsk, in the Ussuri dis- 
trict, and Port Arthur, is now being con- 
According to the calculations of 
the Novosti, the journey from Moscow to 
Port Arthur will take twenty-eight days, 
even in favorable circumstances, while dur- 
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| ing practically half the year the adminis- 


sulf of Guinea, West Africa, but later | 


has now been confirmed by the Coloniale | 


Correspondenz of Berlin with the added in- 
formation that Germany has actually se- 
eured the right of pre-emption of the isi- 
and, and that a scheme is now on foot in 


Berlin, engineered by a semi-official com- } 


mittee known as the Fernando Po Commit- 
tee, for the purpose of promoting German 
trade and of directing the attention of Ger 
man manufacturers and merchants to the 
commercial possibilities of the island. 

The Correspondenz adds that the agree- 
ment between Germany and Spain 
actually formulated while the Conservative 
Ministry of Sefior Silvela was still 
power. 


in 
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tration will refuse to guarantee arrival in 
Port Arthur from Moscow under a month 
and a half. People in Odessa are said to be 
asking what has become of the promise of 
trip from Moscow to the 
Asiatic terminal of the road in “ vestibuie 
ears rivaling in comfort and luxury even 
the trains de luxe of the Continent."" The 
average speed of the Siberian passenger 
train was to be about 35 miles an hour at 
least. As a matter of fact, an average in- 
clusive speed of from seven to nine miles 
an hour is the most the administration of 
the railway is prepared to guarantee. 


a seven days’ 


“The difference between thirty-five miles 
an hour and nine,’ continues the Novesti, 
‘is one which is puzzling Russians, even 
when allowance is made for difficulties dur- 
ing a portion of the year, owing to storms 
Lake Baikal and the vagaries the 
the Shilla and Amur.” It then 


of 


is 


on 


" expressed as the general opinion in Odessan 


was ! 


The value of the island, according | 


commercial circles that the utility 
mercia!, military, or otherwise—of 

gantic undertaking sponsored by the 
sian Government and paid for with 


com- 
he gi- 
Rus- 
vor- 


to the same authority, consists in its cocoa | rowed money will scarcely prove commen- 


and coffee plantations. 


? 7 


These, which at surate with its colossal proportions. 


St. Louis—New York Central. 





